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“All the Trumpets Sounded” 
President Gerald Ford presenting 
Bruce Catton with the Medal of Freedom. 
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Editorial 


CTOBER 9, 1999 marks the 100th anniversary of the 

birth of the doyen of Civil War historians, Bruce Catton. 

For me, as for tens of thousands of others, the books of 
Bruce Catton were my introduction to the war. 

History—to a modern— is a matter of painstaking research, 
careful marshaling of facts, and the drawing of judicious conclu- 
sions. History—to an ancient— was not that at all. It was epic 
poetry whose appeal was to the emotions rather than the intellect. 
It was Catton’s happy gift to be able to combine the two. The final 
paragraphs from This Hallowed Ground illustrate this quality. 

Catton describes men in camp outside Washington in May 
1865, awaiting demobilization. One evening, in the twilight, some 
soldiers stuck candles in the muzzles of their muskets and began 
to parade up and down. By nightfall a whole corps was taking part, 
nothing visible in the darkness but the flames of the candles. 
Catton goes on: 


Watching from a distance, a reporter for the New York 
Herald thought the sight beautiful beyond description. No 
torchlight procession Broadway ever saw, he said, could com- 
pare with it. Here there seemed to be infinite room; this army 
corps had the night itself for its drill field, and as the little 
lights moved in and out it was “as though the gaslights of a 
great city had suddenly become animated and had taken to 


dancing” .... 
As they paraded the men began to cheer. They had 
marched many weary miles in the last four years .... mov- 


ing always because they had to go where they were told to go. 
Now they were marching just for the fun of it. It was the last 
march of all and, when the candles burned out, the night 
would swallow soldiers and music and the great army itself; 
but while the candles still burned, the men cheered. 

The night would swallow everything—the war and its 
echoes, the graves that had been dug and the tears that had 
been shed because of them, the hatreds that had been raised, 
the wrongs that had been endured and the inexpressible 
hopes that had been kindled—and in the end the last little 
flame would flicker out, leaving no more than a wisp of gray 
smoke to curl away unseen. The night would take all of this, 
as it had already taken so many men and so many ideals— 
Lincoln and McPherson, old Stonewall and Pat Cleburne, 
the chance for a peace made in friendship and understand- 
ing, the hour of vision that saw fair dealing for men just re- 
leased from bondage. But for the moment the lights still 
twinkled, infinitely fragile, flames that bent to the weight of 
their own advance, as insubstantial as the dream of a better 
world in the hearts of men; and they moved to the far-off 
sound of music and laughter. The final end would not be 
darkness. Somewhere, far beyond the night, there would be 
a brighter and a stronger light. 


I never met Catton. Never had the chance to say “thank you” 
in person. Yet without him I might never have experienced— 
vicariously—the world of 1861-1865, nor come to know its 
people—people who are in many ways more real to me than the 
neighbors down the street. So when Steven Sears suggested I 
publish his appreciation of Catton, I readily agreed. It is my way of 
saying “thank you.” 
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Chinese in the Civil War 

I wish to add my voice to the numerous 
praises being heaped upon your magazine, for 
a thoroughly different approach to the study 
of the Civil War. Keep it up! 

I enjoyed the Lowry and Milligan article, 
“Chinese in the Civil War” (North & South, 
Vol. 2, #4; and “Knapsack: More Chinese in 
the Civil War,” Vol. 2, #5), as I have been re- 
searching the role of Asians in the war, for 
about six years. Some of the results of my in- 
complete research can be viewed on the 
internet site, “Asians In The Civil War” at URL: 
http://dataline.net.au/~tfoen/asians.html 

—Terry Foenander 
via email 
Lessons in Geography 

It’s nice to see a Civil War magazine that’s 
discovered that the War was fought in places 
other than Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Mary- 
land. 

—Richard C. Peterson, 
Doctoral Candidate, University of Memphis 


Sharps or Spencers? 

In your article “Learning the Hard Les- 
sons of Logistics” [ NeS, Cavalry Special, Vol. 
2, #2], you made a small error. When you 
wrote that Buford’s Division was equipped 
with Sharps carbines you were wrong. They 
were actually equipped with Spencer carbines. 

—Kyle W. Cothron (age eleven) 
Lakeland, Florida 
ERIC WITTENBERG RESPONDS: Kyle, thank 
you for taking the time to write. Actually, what 
you repeat is one of the oldest and most per- 
sistent of the many myths associated with the 
Battle of Gettysburg. It’s a myth that I have 
worked hard to dispel for years. Your state- 
ment about Buford’s division being armed 
with Spencer carbines is wrong for a variety 
of reasons. 

While researching John Buford’s life (I 
am working on a biography of him), I re- 
viewed the ordnance returns of the Army of 
the Potomac’s Cavalry Corps for the Gettys- 


WE WELCOME YOUR COMMENTS. Let- 
ters are often edited for length so we can 
include as many as possible. Write: North 
& South Crossfire, 33756 Black Mountain 
Road, Tollhouse, CA 93667. 


Crossfire 


burg Campaign. Of the 92% of companies of 
Buford’s division that filed returns, not one 
single company indicated that it was armed 
with Spencers. Instead, the majority of them 
(more than 60%) were armed with Sharps 
single-shot, breech-loading carbines. The bal- 
ance were armed with similar single-shot 
breech-loaders, such as the Burnside, Merrill, 
Ballard, or Starr carbines. 

Some recent research, brought to light 
by Richard Shue in his book Morning at 
Willoughby Run, indicates that perhaps one 
company of the 17th Pennsylvania Cavalry, of 
Devin’s Brigade, may have been armed with 
Spencer rifles at Gettysburg. Shue cites one 
source, a soldier's memoirs, as the basis for 
this statement. It is entirely uncorroborated 
and inconsistent with the ordnance returns. 
As a consequence, I have never accepted it as 
being true. 

The ordnance returns do indicate that the 
5th and 6th Michigan Cavalry Regiments, of 
Custer’s Second Brigade, Third Division, were 
armed with Spencer repeating rifles during the 
Gettysburg Campaign. These are the only 
units attached to the Army of the Potomac to 
be armed with these new weapons by July 
1863. However, these units were not at Get- 
tysburg on July 1. 

Furthermore, the Spencer carbine—a 
shorter-barreled and shorter-ranged version 
of the Spencer rifle—did not go into mass pro- 
duction until the fall of 1863, after the end of 
the Gettysburg Campaign. These carbines 
were not generally distributed to the Cavalry 
Corps until March and April 1864. It is, there- 
fore, impossible for Buford’s men to have been 
carrying Spencer carbines at Gettysburg in 
July 1863. 

Keep studying the war, and good luck to 
you. 


Canadian Troops 

With respect to the “Foreign-born troops 
in the Civil War” tabulation in Albert Nofi’s 
“Knapsack” column in Volume 2, Number 5, 
the number 53,500 for Canadians in the 
Union army, is pretty much correct. Over the 
past ten years, Mr. Edward Milligan and I have 
identified 86% of the estimated 53,500 Cana- 
dians in “blue.” 

The number 10,000 for Canadians in 
Confederate service, however, is a gross over 
statement. Based on our research, one thou- 
sand Canadians in Confederate service, if that 
many, is a more likely number. 

—T.W. Brooks 

Gravenhurst, Ontario, Canada 

ALBERT NOFI RESPONDS: Please accept my 

apologies. | misplaced a decimal. And thank 
you. 


Retreat From Gettysburg 
Just wanted to write and thank you for 
the August issue | Ne>S, Vol. 2, #6]. Yes, it’s July 
and everyone has to do their take on Gettys- 
burg. I’m glad you made yours original by cov- 
ering the events of Lee’s retreat after the battle. 
It filled in a lot of detail to something that I 
haven't seen any coverage on and was very 
good reading. As usual, your coverage of 
things ‘off the beaten path’ was right on the 
mark and underlines why North & South is 
the best CW magazine out there. Keep it up. 
—Alton Bunn Jr., via email 


COULD MEADE HAVE DESTROYED LEE? 


George G. Meade 

First let me say that I really enjoy North 
& South. | consider it to be the premiere Civil 
War Magazine, far exceeding all the rest. I 
bring my back issues to the Richmond Vir- 
ginia Civil War Round Table monthly meet- 
ings and “talk up the magazine” and mem- 
bers are very impressed. 

I must take issue with Mr. Poulter’s ar- 
ticle on George G Meade’s performance dur- 
ing the Gettysburg Campaign [ Ne=S, “Retreat 
From Gettysburg,” Vol. 2, #6]. Although you 
do a good job of knocking down some of the 
unfair charges history has placed at Meade’s 
feet, I think you do indeed engage in unfair 
historical hindsight. As Frank J. Williams says 
in his fine article on Meade and Lincoln, “The 
essential question to be addressed is whether 
General Meade missed a golden opportunity 
to crush General Robert E. Lee’s retreating 
army after the battle of Gettysburg.” True 
enough. But so heavy is the historical bias 
against George Meade that even his victory at 
the battle itself is portrayed by most histori- 
ans as one where Bobby Lee had a “bad battle”, 
or that Ewell was not Thomas Jackson, or that 
Jeb Stuart’s Cavalry was missing or .... the list 
goes on and on. To my (continued on page 94) 
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> On October 24, 1861, the Urbana [Ohio] 
Citizen and Gazette proudly reported that 
a batch of 32 recruits for the 66th Ohio 
had an aggregate weight of 4,172 pounds 
and collective height of just over 182 feet, 
or 130.4 pounds and 5' 7" a head. 

> The principal victim of a Confederate plot 
to put New York City to the torch on No- 
vember 25, 1864, was P.T. Barnum’s Mu- 
seum, which burned spectacularly and 
proved a total loss, including the infamous 
Egress.* 

> The United States Army spent approxi- 
mately $124,000,000 during the war to 
procure some 825,000 horses, or about 
$150 a head, a considerable sum given that 
a common laborer would have been ex- 
tremely lucky to earn twice that in a year. 

> During the Civil War one of the many 
nicknames for those ancient companions 
of armies, lice, was “seam squirrels.” 

> In the election of 1860, Northern voters 
cast a quarter of a million more votes 
against Lincoln than did the entire South. 

> A badly chafed heel is said to have forced 
Confederate Major General James 
Longstreet to fight the Battle of Antietam 
wearing a pair of “clumsy carpet slippers.” 

> At the outbreak of the Civil War a higher 
percentage of students at those ivy-cov- 
ered bastions of Yankeedom Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, and Williams resigned “to 
go South” than did cadets at West Point. 

> Nikolai Rimsky-Korsakov and the other 
officers of the Russian fleet that spent the 
winter of 1863-1864 in New York donated 
$4,760 to buy fuel for the city’s poor. 

> The “Sherman Antitrust Act” is named 
after Senator John Sherman, who had an 
older brother who earned some distinc- 
tion in a different line of work. 


* At Barnum’s circus in New York there was a 
series of doors, labelled Lioness, Tigress, Egress. 
If you entered the first, you were in a room which 
contained a cage in which a momma lion was 
frolicking with her offspring. Behind the sec- 
ond was a momma tiger and her brats. And 
behind the third was an exit, with no way back. 


We make every effort to check the accuracy 
of anecdotes published in “Knapsack,” but 
many were written down years after the event 
and in some cases are undoubtedly folk tales 
rather than genuine reminiscences. 


SHORT ROUNDS 
Old Soldiers Never Lie 


IN 1959 WALTER WILLIAMS of Houston, 
Texas, died. Officially identified as the “Last 
Surviving Civil War Veteran” by the Veterans’ 
Administration, the ex-Rebel was given a lav- 
ish funeral. A holiday was proclaimed in 
Houston. An estimated 100,000 people 
watched his funeral procession through the 
heart of town, the hearse escorted by re-en- 
actors in Confederate gray. Williams was bur- 
ied with full military honors, with national 
press and television coverage. 

And it was all a lie. 

In fact, Williams had been born in 1855 
and never served a day in the Confederate 
Army. But as he grew older he began pretend- 
ing to have served in the great lost war that 
loomed so important in Southern culture. 
Then, in 1932, during the depths of the De- 
pression, he applied for the pension that 
Texas granted to all Confederate veterans. 
With his neighbors—who had been listen- 
ing to his war stories for years—testifying as 
to his status, the pension was quickly granted. 
In 1936, on the occasion of the 75th anniver- 
sary of the outbreak of the Civil War, Con- 
gress extended full veterans’ status to the 
handful of surviving Confederate vets, in- 
cluding pensions and access to veterans’ hos- 
pitals. Thus, when, early in 1959, the only 
other “surviving Confederate veteran,” John 
Salling, died, Williams officially became the 
“Last Surviving Civil War Veteran.” 

So who actually was entitled to this dis- 
tinction? 

Well, it wasn’t John Salling either. He'd 
been born in 1858. In fact the last dozen Con- 
federate veterans all turned out to have been 
frauds as well, including the three men who 
had attended the final encampment of the 
United Confederate Veterans. 

As best as can be determined, the last 
Civil War veteran to cross the river was Albert 
Woolson, a Yankee. Born in 1848, Woolson 
had served as a drummer boy in a Minne- 
sota regiment, and died in 1956 at the hoary 
age of 108. The last authenticated Confeder- 
ate veteran was probably Pleasant Crump of 
the 10th Alabama, who died in 1951. 


OOPS! 


On July 16, 1863, during a raid in sup- 
port of Sherman’s Atlanta Campaign, a col- 
umn of Union Cavalry under Major General 
Lovell Harrison Rousseau chanced to find 
itself at a fine plantation near Soccopatoy, 
Georgia. 

Covered with dust that turned their al- 
ready faded blue uniforms to a dull gray, 
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Rousseau and his staff rode up to the planta- 
tion house, where they were greeted by the 
owner, one Patrick McKinney. McKinney 
supplied some water for the thirsty officers. 
Soon Rousseau and his staff were exchang- 
ing pleasantries with McKinney as they sat 
on his porch. 

Rousseau observed that McKinney had 
some fine mules and added, “My good sir, I 
fear I must take some of your mules.” 

Taken aback by this remark, McKinney 
replied that he had already contributed 
mightily to the cause. Indeed, only a week 
earlier he had supplied ten mules to Briga- 
dier General Philip D. Roddey. 

At this, Rousseau smiled and said, “Well, 
in this war you should at least be neutral — 
that is you should be as liberal to us as to gen- 
eral Roddey.” 

McKinney asked, “Well, ain't you on our 
side?” 

To which Rousseau replied, “I am Ma- 
jor General Lovell Rousseau. All these men 
you see are Yankees.” 


General Confusion 

As the clouds of Civil War gathered in 
the winter of 1860-1861, the highest ranking 
officer in the Old Army was Major General 
Winfield Scott, who held a brevet in the rank 
of lieutenant general. There were, in addition, 
three brigadier generals, John E. Wool, David 
E. Twiggs, and William S. Harney, but Twiggs 
promptly “went South,” joining the Confed- 
eracy. Since all of these men, however distin- 
guished their careers had been, and however 
adept at administration and planning, were 
superannuated, both the Union and the Con- 
federacy needed new generals to put at the 
head of their armies. By the Civil War's end, 
excluding state militia officers, temporary 
generals, and men awarded general officer 
brevets, the Confederacy commissioned 425 
generals and the Union 583, for a combined 
total of 1,008. 

In a number of ways the Confederacy 
created a military system that was superior 
to that of the Union. After all, since the Union 
retained the Regular Army virtually intact, it 
inherited the flaws of the existing military 
system. In contrast, the Confederacy had to 
create a new army, and, since its political and 
military leaders had the experience of the Old 
Army before them, could make substantial 
improvements, such as its far more logical 
system of badges of rank. This was certainly 
true with regard to its general officer corps. 
In the Provisional Army of the Confederate 
States there existed a proper pyramid of gen- 
eral officer ranks from the start of the war. 


“Fight, fight — be whipped if you must, but fight on.” 


— Edwin M. Stanton, 1862 


Thus, brigades were usually commanded by 
brigadier generals, divisions usually by ma- 
jor generals, corps by lieutenant generals, and 
armies by full generals. In the Federal service 
the prestige of Washington—the only man 
to hold a lieutenant generalcy—combined 
with the belief that such an hierarchical ar- 
rangement seemed inconsistent with repub- 
lican values, impeded the development of a 
similar pyramid. Only one Union officer was 
promoted above major general during the 
war, U.S. Grant, who was made a substantive 
lieutenant general on March 2, 1864, when 
the war was already nearly three years old. 

Of course not all of the 1,008 were on 
duty at the same time. While appointments 
were made rather generously by both sides, 
indeed perhaps too generously when one 
considers some of the men given commis- 
sions, the attrition rate among generals was 
rather high, what with battle deaths, disabling 
wounds, resignations, and occasional 
sackings 

There is some difficulty in determin- 
ing the number of generals on active duty 


on either side at any particular period in the 
war. On both sides there were occasional 
posthumous promotions to general. In ad- 
dition, both sides commonly predated com- 
missions, in some cases by a year or more. 
In addition, at any given time there were on 
both sides several generals officially on ac- 
tive duty but actually unassigned. Thus it 
appears that the actual number of generals 
with assignments at the end of the war was 
about 360 for the Union and about 300 for 
the Confederacy. 

In addition to these 1,008 officers, there 
were literally hundreds of other men who 
could with some legitimacy call themselves 
generals. There were usually several officers 
ranking as generals in each state’s militia. Al- 
though most of these officers served in es- 
sentially administrative posts, such a Chester 
A. Arthur, a major general in what was offi- 
cially designated the New York National 
Guard in mid-war, a surprising number saw 
active duty as militia officers in Federal—or 
Confederal—service, such as Pennsylvania’s 
Major General Robert Patterson. Further, 


Distribution of Civil War Generals by Rank 


Brigadier General 


Major General 
Lieutenant General 
General 


Total 


450... 77.2 
132... 22.6 
tas 02 
0... 0.0 


583 .... 100.0 425 .... 100.0 


Figures are for the highest rank held. The percentages do no tally to 100 due to rounding. 


General Officer Accessions During the Civil War 


UNION 


Balance Add 


Deduct 


CONFEDERATE 
Balance Add Deduct 


Notes: Balance is the number of generals at the start of the indicated year. Add indicates men 
commissioned as generals during the year. Deduct refers to generals killed, resigned, retired, 
or otherwise leaving the service during that year. Figures for 1865 reflect Union commissions 
issued through to the end of that year, but losses for both armies are given only through the 
end of May, shown as End. Union totals actually come to 584, not 583, because they include 
Brigadier General David E. Twiggs, who “went South” shortly before the shooting war started, 
and is also counted among the Confederate generals. Confederate figures are complicated by 
the fact that one general commissioned in 1861 resigned in 1862, only to be recommissioned 
in 1865: thus, the Confederate Balance for 1863, 1864, and 1865 is too high by one. 


——————————— ooo oo oo oe eee 


over a hundred men were assigned to duty 
“as generals” in the Confederacy, though 
never actually granted commissions. And 
then there were the brevets. Essentially hon- 
orary commissions with a few perks attached, 
these were handed out rather generously by 
the Union, 1,797 being awarded during the 
war, including one to a man dead nearly 
twenty years. As if this were not sufficiently 
confusing, after the war the veterans’ groups 
on both sides had a tendency to organize 
themselves along military lines, with the vari- 
ous officers being assigned ranks. So the state 
commander would be a major general, while 
the national commander ranked as a general. 
So literally hundreds more men were wont 
to call themselves general. 


PROFILE: 
The Old Army 


ON THE EVE OF THE CIVIL WAR the 
United States Army was remarkably small 
given the population, wealth, and expanse of 
the nation — barely one American in 30,000 
was in the army. Yet it was sufficient unto the 
need. Under no immediate threat from any 
power, the United States required an army 
primarily for police duties on the frontier and 
as a national cadre which would provide the 
leavening to turn the militia into a combat- 
ready force in the event of mobilization. This 
system had worked rather poorly during the 
War of 1812 (1812-1814), due largely to sec- 
tional disunity, poor political leadership, and 
a lack of professionalism in the officer corps. 
But the Mexican War (1846-1848) had turned 
out quite well. Although there was some sec- 
tional disunity over the war, it was much less 
than during the earlier conflict, while the 
nation’s political leadership had proved ex- 
tremely able, and, thanks in part to the supe- 
rior capabilities of the General-in-Chief, 
Winfield Scott, and to the presence of a 
goodly number of West Point graduates in 
both the Regular and Volunteer establish- 
ments, the army had evidenced a high de- 
gree of professionalism. 

At the end of 1860 the Regular Army 
had an authorized strength of 16,367 offic- 
ers and men. Of these, 14,663 were actually 
present with the colors, the balance being on 
leave, on overseas assignments, or AWOL. 
The combat forces of the Army comprised 
ten regiments of infantry, four of artillery, 
and five of mounted troops. These totaled 
198 companies, of which 183 were normally 
stationed west of the Mississippi. Although 
every four years three or four thousand men 
were brought to Washington for presidential 
inaugurations, it was unusual for so many 
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troops to be in one place at the same time. As 
a result, when it became necessary to concen- 
trate a considerable force, as during the Mexi- 
can War or the Utah Expedition, considerable 
muddle often ensued. 


THE INFANTRY. There were ten infantry 
regiments. Although the oldest regiment 
dated back to 1784, their enumeration had 
suffered considerably from a series of consoli- 
dations at the end of the War of 1812, when 
the exiting 48 Regiments of the Regular Army 
were merged into seven. One peculiarity of 
these mergers was that the seniority of the new 
regiments was not based on the seniority of 
the oldest regiment in the consolidated unit, 
but on the seniority of the regimental com- 
manders. It was a system clearly intended to 
confuse historians forever. Nevertheless, the 
numbers assigned in 1815 remain in force to 
the present. 


The Infantry Regiments 
Regt. Formed — Originally Seniority 
1st — Mar. 3, 1791 2nd 2nd 
2nd Apr. 12, 1808 6th 4th 
3rd = Jun. 3, 1784 Ist Ist 
4th Jan.11,1812 = 14th 7th 
Sth = Apr. 12, 1808 4th 3rd 
6th = Jan.11,1812 = 11th 6th 
7th == Jan. 11, 1812 8th 5th 
8th Jul. 5, 1838 8th 8th 
9th = Mar. 3, 1855 9th gth 


10th = Mar.3, 1855 10th 10th 


Note: The “missing” numbers under Origi- 
nally, disappeared during the 1815 consoli- 
dations. 


Each infantry regiment had a small 
headquarters, consisting of a colonel, lieuten- 
ant colonel, major, a couple of junior offic- 
ers, and some NCOs. On paper each regiment 
consisted of twelve companies forming three 
battalions. In practice, however, there were 
only ten companies on active duty, forming a 
single battalion. Although on occasion all ten 
companies of a regiment might serve together, 
this was a rare occurrence in peace time, when 
most army posts had but one or two compa- 
nies. Virtually all of the infantry was stationed 
in the West. 


THE ARTILLERY. Prior to June 1, 1821 the 
artillery had constituted a corps on the model 
of the Royal Artillery. In that year the existing 
autonomous batteries—several of which 
dated to George Washington’s time, and one 
to 1776 — were grouped into four regiments, 
designated the Ist through the 4th. This was 
a purely administrative measure, designed to 
provide jobs for colonels of artillery. Although 
some routine reports and such were routed 
through their titular colonels, all of the bat- 
teries in a regiment continued to be deployed 
individually, a practice which did not end 
until the early twentieth century. 


Each artillery regiment comprised ten 
foot companies and two light companies. A 
number of the foot companies were assigned 
to coast defense duties. For example, the gar- 
rison of the Charleston harbor forts in De- 
cember of 1860 comprised two companies to- 
taling 65 officers and men, plus eight 
bandsmen. The balance of the foot artillery 
was scattered in the West, where most served 
as infantry. Aside from one which was at West 
Point for the purpose of training the cadets, 
most of the light — horse artillery — batteries 
were in the West. 
THE CAVALRY. There were three types of 
horse soldiers in the army, dragoons, mounted 
rifles, and cavalry. 


Mounted Troops 
Regiment Formed Today 
ist Dragoons Mar. 2, 1833 1st Cavalry 
2nd Dragoons = Aug. 23, 1836 = 2nd Cavalry 
Mounted Rifles May 19,1846 3rd Cavalry 
Ist Cavalry June 1,1855 4th Cavalry 
2nd Cavalry June 1,1855 5th Cavalry 


Despite the different designations, all three 
types of mounted troops were essentially 
armed, trained, and organized on the same 
basis. Structurally they had a small headquar- 
ters and ten companies — the word “troop” 
was not then in use for mounted companies 
—which could be grouped into five squad- 
rons. Shortly before the before the Civil War, 
each regiment was authorized an additional 
two troops, so that six squadrons could be 
formed, or battalions. 

With the exception of a demonstration 
squadron at West Point, virtually all of the 
mounted troops were stationed in the West. 


ENGINEERS. The Regular Army included the 
Corps of Engineers and the Corps of Topo- 
graphical Engineers, widely considered the 
intellectual elites of the army. The Engineers 
performed numerous civil and military ser- 
vices, designing coast defenses, supervising 
harbor development, clearing obstacles to 
navigation on the Western rivers, and the like. 
The “Topos” were responsible for surveying 
the Western territories, no minor task. Al- 
though the Corps of Engineers included a 
small contingent of enlisted personnel, the 
Topos were composed entirely of officers. 


STAFF. The administrative needs of the 
Regular Army were tended to by a number 
of staff departments which were often mired 
in bureaucratic detail. These included the 
Adjutant General’s Department, the Inspec- 
tor General’s Department, the Judge Advo- 
cate General’s Department, the Quartermas- 
ter General’s Department, the Subsistence 
Department, the Medical Department, the 
Pay Department, and the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. The newest staff department had been 
formed on June 27, 1860, when Major Albert 
J. Myer, who was by training a surgeon, was 
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appointed Chief Signal Officer, thus becom- 
ing head of the first independent Signal 
Corps in history, which consisted of precisely 
one man, himself. 

On May 3, 1861, shortly after the Civil 
War broke out, the Regular Army was ex- 
panded. Nine new infantry regiments were 
authorized, the 11th through the 19th, each 
of which was to comprise three battalions of 
eight companies. In addition, the 5th Artil- 
lery was created, with a dozen light batteries. 
Finally, the 3rd Cavalry was created. Then, on 
August 3, 1861, in recognition of the fact that 
despite their designations there was no fun- 
damental differences among the six mounted 
units, they were systematically redesignated 
as the Ist through the 6th Cavalry on the ba- 
sis of seniority. 

The expansion of the Regular Army may 
have been an error. Had Regular Army per- 
sonnel been dispersed among the Volunteers, 
the latter would have been brought up to a 
relatively high degree of military proficiency 
more rapidly than actually was the case. Cer- 
tainly those Volunteer Army regiments that 
had former Regulars officers and enlisted men 
in their ranks became militarily proficient far 
sooner than those which lacked such experi- 
enced personnel. This was essentially what the 
Confederacy did. The approximately 300 Old 
Army officers who “went South” all ended up 
in field grade and higher posts in the Provi- 
sional Army of the Confederate States, while 
a majority of the approximately 600 Old Army 
officers who stayed with the Union contin- 
ued on active duty in their peacetime ranks 
in the Regular Army. Thus, the Confederacy 
secured far more benefit from its smaller con- 
tingent of Old Army officers than did the 
Union. 

Although some individuals recom- 
mended using the Regulars as a cadre, the 
Union leadership decided against it. So the 
Regular Army, which peaked at about 50,000 
men, served in separate regiments and bri- 
gades and divisions, discharging its duty with 
great courage and skill wherever it served, and 
providing a mark against which the officers 
and men of the Volunteer Army could mea- 
sure themselves. It was not, perhaps, the best 
way for the Old Army to have served, but it 
served honorably and well. 

oe 


RECOLLECTIONS 


{Ed: We were recently shown a copy of the 
diary of Calif N. Drew, a soldier in company 
K, 6th Maine Volunteer infantry. Two extracts 
are reproduced below; the spelling is his own.] 


The Death of Gen’! Sedgwick 


Our Army moved to the left and by dark 
we was out of the Wilderness and we think 
Lee had got as much of it as we had. 

We left the dead and fatally wounded, 
many from each side was cremated in the fire. 


No fighting today not even among the 
skirmishers, we are close up to Lee’s lines and 
the rebs are making their works stronger. 
When we haulted for the night we had the 
first good wash-up since leaving winter quar- 
ters and we also had a good night's sleep. 

In the morning of the 8th while cooking 
breakfast, we began to sing. 

O ain't I glad I am out of the Wilderness 

Out of! — We are out the wilderness 


Orders came from Gen’l Russell to stop 
that noise but Gen’l Sedgwick who was riding 
with Russell told him to let the men sing all 
they wanted to. 

We gave Unkle John three cheers. We 
knew we had crossed the Rappadan and Rap- 
pahannock for the last time. We was on the 
road to Richmond again. 

Gen’l Grant and Mead passed our Brigade 
and we gave them three cheers. That made 
the forest ring and brought a couple of shells 
form the rebs as a protest to our hilarious- 
ness. They are moving in the same direction 
we are but they are behind earthworks, and 
some of the boys thinks they must be pack- 
ing them along. The wilderness battle was the 
last time Lee’s Army ever left their Breast- 
works to attack us while I was in the Army. 

The country more open, the roads bet- 
ter, and it seems good to get out in the sun- 
light even if it is some warmer. 

As soon as we got our distant from the 
moyeing column, we received notice from 
the rebs that they was redy to play ball. The 
column moved on a road, the line of skir- 
mishers a 150 or more yards on the right in 
places where the road bent it more or less. 
The country was more open, the timber 
larger with less underbrush. The rebel sharp 
shooters had gone to the treetops. There was 
a line of low rifle pitts for our pickets to lay 
behind if they was laying still—but we was 
on the move and they was no good to us. We 
could doge from tree to tree. 

About 9!/,’cl. a.m. we came to a place 
where the timber was thin, being only a belt, 
We could see through it and across a valley. 
The Negroes throwing up earthworks. The 
road came within some fifty yards of our skir- 
mishers. There was a couple of our guns set- 
ting back of the road as if to let the troops 
have the right of way. Out of the woods on 
the road rode Gen’l Sedgwick. He took a look 
around, dismounted, his orderly came up 
and took his bridal. The Gen’l [moved] 
toards the skirmish line, I moved from be- 
hind the big tree and told him to go back. 
He was to near our skirmishers, there was 
rebel sharp-shooters up some of the trees 
that could reach him. 

As he came up he was taking his glass out 
of its case, and said, “What is that I can see 
over there, Johneys making earthworks—” 

“But for Godsake get behind this tree, 
Gen'l.” (continued on page 47) 
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MOSBY IN THE 


Colonel John S. Mosby was the most successful partisan commissioned under the 
Confederate Partisan Ranger Act and one of the greatest guerrilla chiefs in history. 
Using fear as a psychological weapon, he diverted several times his own strength in 
enemy troops from the front. Boarding his men behind Union lines in northern Virginia, 
for over twenty-seven months he conducted classic overnight raids and created false 


alarms along the Potomac River. He never had more than four hundred men, but Union 
commanders regularly overestimated his strength, and the Union army dispatched more 
than seventy missions to destroy him. Nonetheless, he retained the tactical initiative 
at the end of the war. ; Attack on Sheridan’s Supply Train at Berryville. 


From a painting by Philippoteaux. Museum of the Confederacy. 
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VALLEY 


It is always difficult to quantify the effect of guerilla action, 
in terms of the number of troops tied down. Nevertheless, some 
specifics can be given. Mosby and his men diverted 462 Union 
cavalry from the Gettysburg campaign, fifteen times his own 
strength at the time. He contributed to unusually heavy guard- 
ing of the Orange and Alexandria Railroad, and before the battle 
of New Market, he brought to the rear and out of action eight 
hundred of Major General Franz Sigel’s cavalry. He claimed af- 
ter the war that his greatest strategic achievement was ending 
construction of the Manassas Gap Railroad in October, 1864. 
He said that this saved Richmond and added six months to the 
war. Actually, his raids on the railroad had no strategic impact; 
Major General Philip Sheridan, the Union commander in the 


~ ae 


James A. Ramage 


Shenandoah Valley, in any case preferred to move his troops to 
join those of Ulysses S. Grant in front of Petersburg by other 
means. Mosby’s raid on the wagon train in Sheridan’s rear on 
August 12-13, 1864 was probably the guerrilla chieftain’s most 
significant achievement. It diverted 1,800 infantry from the 
battles of Third Winchester and Fisher’s Hill, six times Mosby’s 
strength, and 1,800 from Cedar Creek, 4.8 times Mosby’s in- 
creased strength by then. Sheridan had an additional 3,600 men 
in the rear during Fisher’s Hill and at Cedar Creek another 4,300 
men: these too may have been withheld from the battles in part 
because of Mosby’s activities. Sheridan’s request for 5,000 rein- 
forcements to guard his rear testifies to Mosby’s effectiveness 
in threatening communications.' 
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OSBY’S GOAL was to pen- 
etrate the enemy mind, create 
uneasiness and fear, exploit 
weaknesses and capitalize on 
enemy mistakes. A lawyer before the war, 
Mosby’s thinking was totally unhindered 
by military schooling. From January, 
1863, he had operated independently in 
“Mosby’s Confederacy,” where he 
boarded his men in Loudoun and 
Fauquier Counties east of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. The location placed him 
within a night's ride into the Shenandoah 
Valley through Snicker’s Gap or Ashby’s 
Gap. By the fall of 1864, Mosby’s 43rd 
Battalion of Virginia Partisan Rangers 
had 250 men and four cannon, and he 
had taught four of his handpicked offic- 
ers how to duplicate his tactics. This en- 
abled him to strike in several locations 
simultaneously. Captain William H. 
Chapman, Captain Adolphus E. “Dolly” 
Richards, Captain Richard P. Montjoy, 
and Lieutenant Alfred Glascock knew 
how to use stealth, ambush, and mas- 
querading as the enemy, and Mosby had 
taught them discretion, the ability to 
sense when an attack would succeed. He 
had trained them in scouting and empha- 
sized that success depended on accurate 
reconnaissance. Mosby’s scout in the Val- 
ley was John Russell, a local man who had 
hunted and fished in the area of his home 
near Berryville and knew every bypath 
and rabbit trail. Russell was courageous 
and shrewd and had the ability to slip 
through Union picket lines without be- 
ing detected.’ 

In July 1864, U.S. Grant placed 
Philip H. Sheridan in command of an 
army of 38,000 men, with orders to de- 
stroy Jubal Early’s army, advance up the 
Shenandoah Valley, and open a second 
front that would divert forces from Rob- 
ert E. Lee at Petersburg. Grant considered 
the mission “of vast importance,” and di- 
rected him to follow Early “to the death.” 


Sheridan would have to contend not just 
with Early, but also with Mosby, whose 
men were ideally placed to move through 
gaps in the Blue Ridge Mountains and 
strike at Sheridan’s communications as 
he advanced south up the valley. His 
clash with Sheridan was one of the great 
personal battles of the Civil War, a fight 
between two men who were fighters at 
heart. Both thrived on conflict and were 
energetic practitioners of careful goal- 
oriented administration with the ability 
to inspire their men.? 

Sheridan was a graduate of West 
Point, and having begun the war as a chief 
quartermaster and commissary, he was 
thoroughly familiar with wagon trains 
and all aspects of logistics. He attempted 
to keep his wagons snugly guarded when 
parked and securely escorted when on the 
march. Like Mosby, he cared deeply for 
his men and gave attention to morale. He 
provided the best water, food, and uni- 
forms available, along with rest, and for- 
age for the horses.* 

Sheridan arrived at Harpers Ferry at 
7:30 p.m. on August 6, 1864 and within 
forty-eight hours, Mosby’s men had his 
attention. On the afternoon of August 8 
he alerted Major General Christopher C. 
Augur, commander in Washington, that 
two hundred of Mosby’s men were across 
the Shenandoah River only five miles 
from his headquarters. It was true; 
Mosby’s Rangers were foraging corn 
among the Unionist civilians of north- 
ern Loudoun County. Sheridan asked 
Augur for a status report on the cavalry 
screen along the border. Augur stated that 
he had six hundred of the 8th Illinois 
Cavalry north of the Potomac and an- 
other cavalry force of 916 men at Falls 
Church in Fairfax County. Sheridan 
hated to divert manpower to guard his 
rear, but he decided to strengthen the cav- 
alry screen north of the Potomac before 
starting his offensive, temporarily assign- 
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“.. You told me Sheridan’s train was 

passing.... You are entitled to more credit for 

our success that day than any one else.” 
—Mosby to John Russell 


Lieutenant John S. Russell (left), and Captain Richard P. Montjoy, 
from Williamson’s Mosby’s Rangers, 1896 reprint. 


ing six hundred of his own cavalry to re- 
inforce the 8th Illinois (from August 8 to 
26). Mosby, with just 250 men, had di- 
verted 600 from Sheridan’s army, over 
twice his own strength.° 

Sheridan could live with this, he 
thought, but one of his last acts before 
marching south at 5:00 a.m., August 10, 
was to give instructions to his adjutant 
to further strengthen the Potomac screen 
by concentrating the scattered compa- 
nies of the 8th Illinois at Muddy Branch 
for picket duty. He moved his army 
swiftly, issuing the men three days’ ra- 
tions and leaving the subsistence and 
headquarters wagons safely parked on 
Bolivar Heights, one mile south of 
Harper’s Ferry, guarded by Brigadier 
General John R. Kenly’s small infantry 
brigade headquartered at Halltown, two 
miles farther south. Early was at Bunker 
Hill and Sheridan hoped to flank his 
right by a fast move to Berryville, head 
him off at Winchester, and defeat him 
in battle within three days, before the 
supply wagons were needed.® 

Everything went smoothly, except 
that Early withdrew up the Valley in front 
of Sheridan and escaped. On the night 
of August 11, camped eight miles south 
of Winchester, Sheridan wrote Grant that 
Early’s “precipitate retreat” had frustrated 
his plan. Now the campaign would be ex- 
tended beyond the three days’ rations of 
his thirty thousand men. On the day be- 
fore, at the end of the first day’s march, 
he had ordered that the three days’ ra- 
tions be extended to four days, supple- 
mented by fresh beef. This meant that the 
food would be consumed on the thir- 
teenth, and he wanted the supply train 
to come forward by that fourth day so 
that rations could be issued on the morn- 
ing of the fifth day.” 

On the night of August 11, therefore, 
he sent his chief quartermaster, Captain 
Andrew J. McGonnigle, on a thirty-mile, 
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all-night ride to Harper's Ferry to bring 
up the wagon train, escorted by Kenly’s 
brigade and a battery of artillery of Ma- 
jor General William H. Emory’s 19th 
Corps that had been left behind. He 
stressed to McGonnigle that he must 
hurry and that the wagons must be 
rushed to Winchester by the evening of 
the twelfth. The next morning Sheridan 


Mosby’s 
Confederacy 


VP 


sent a brigade of infantry back to Win- 
chester to meet the wagons, then moved 
his army south to Cedar Creek, where mi- 
nor skirmishing occurred with Early’s 
army. On the night of August 12, Sheri- 
dan was camped at Cedar Creek, with 
Early four miles south on Fisher’s Hill.* 

Thus, on the evening of the third day, 
Sheridan was thirty-six miles from 


Bolivar Heights, and he expected that his 
supply train was en route. Several reports 
came in that James Longstreet’s Corps 
was on the way from Petersburg to the 
Valley. One of the telegrams, from Briga- 
dier General Max Weber at Harper’s 
Ferry, included a sentence heavy with im- 
port for Sheridan’s supply wagons. 
“Mosby is already between Harper's Ferry 


, and your command,” Weber wrote, “and 


last night [August 10] captured and pa- 
roled the [New York] Tribune correspon- 


} dent, as he [the reporter] reports.” Sud- 
] denly, Sheridan realized that he had made 


a mistake—he should have brought the 
wagons with him. Kenly’s brigade had 
only 931 men, about half the number re- 
quired to escort 525 wagons. Further- 
more, Kenly’s brigade was his least effec- 
tive; that was why he had left it behind 
on guard duty. It was composed of the 
3rd Maryland Potomac Home Brigade 
and the 144th and 149th Ohio militia. 
The Ohio troops were one-hundred-days 
men, enlisted to guard the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad.? 

At 9:30 p.m. Sheridan sent an order 
to Washington and Baltimore that the 8th 
Illinois Cavalry was to be concentrated 
“without delay,’ and Augur was to send 
them south toward Middleburg “to ex- 
terminate as many of Mosby’s gang as 
they can.” This “extermination” order was 
unusual for a West Point general, and it 
indicates the level of Sheridan’s anxiety— 
Mosby had gotten inside his mind. Sheri- 
dan had not been on duty in the Valley 
seven days, and he was already swatting 
the guerrilla gnats swarming around his 
supply line.'° 

McGonnigle delivered Sheridan’s or- 
ders, and they clearly placed Kenly in 
command, but Kenly left it up to the 
quartermasters to organize the wagon 
train and in their haste to depart imme- 
diately and avoid Sheridan’s wrath, there 
was much confusion. Kenly remained in 
Halltown with his escort and no one no- 
tified the artillery battery to join the con- 
voy, and they were not included. Several 
of the forage wagons were empty and for 
hours quartermasters searched for forage, 
until someone decided to leave seventeen 
empty wagons behind, and finally at 4:30 
p.m. the wagons moved south.!! 


“ Mosby’s Patrol Area” (above), view of 
Fisher’s Gap from Blue Ridge. 
Photograph courtesy Chris E. Heisey. 
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But Kenly’s incompetence and the 
rush to meet Sheridan’s deadline made 
this one of the most vulnerable supply 
expeditions in history. When it started, 
the train of more than five hundred wag- 
ons was strung out three and one-half 
miles, and by the time the lead wagon 
reached the watering stop at Buck Marsh 
Creek, one mile north of Berryville, at 
10:00 p.m., it was extended to five miles, 
with a significant gap of three miles, or 
1.5 hours, between the wagons of the in- 
fantry in front and the wagons of the cav- 
alry in the rear. It took two and a half 
hours for the train to pass a given point. 
At Berryville Kenly ordered the lead sec- 
tion to halt, park, and water the mules. 
The advance guard of two companies of 
infantry sat down in the road two hun- 
dred yards to the front, with twenty men 
thrown forward a few yards. They had 
walked fifteen miles and were soon asleep. 
Kenly noticed a few mounted strangers 
passing through the camp and asked who 
they were. They replied that they be- 
longed to the Signal Corps, and he posted 
them as videttes.! 

Kenly should have remained at 
Berryville until the rear wagons arrived, 
had their rest and were ready to proceed. 
Instead, at 11:30 p.m. he ordered the men 
awakened and the march resumed. Just 
before he left, he directed Captain James 
C. Mann, an assistant quartermaster, to 
remain until the last wagon passed. “I 
consider this the most dangerous point 
in the route,” he said. The cavalry corps 
train in the rear did not arrive until Kenly 
and all of the infantry wagons and their 
escort had departed. Now the rear sec- 
tion parked, watered the mules, and fell 
asleep, “protected” by the Ohio militia, 
who also slept. By about 6:00 a.m., thirty 
minutes after sunrise on August 13, 
Kenly was approaching Winchester, eight 
miles beyond Berryville, while at 
Berryville, Mann had begun waking up 
the men of the cavalry wagons. The first 
wagons were pulling out, and some were 
crossing the creek. The drivers of the 
Cavalry Reserve Brigade in the rear were 
hitching the wheel mules and harness- 
ing the swing and lead mules, but the rear 
guards were still asleep, with no pickets 
out. Suddenly a cannon boomed, and an 
artillery shell came out of the fog and 
exploded on one of the wagons in the 
road. The drivers mounted their saddle 
mules and fled.'° 
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General George Custer; “Return from the Berryville Raid”—Mosby is on the right, mounted 
on a white horse. From a painting by artist Armand-Dumaresq, Museum of the Confederacy. 


Two days before, on August 11, 
Mosby’s scout Russell had reported that 
Sheridan’s army had passed through 
Berryville, and Mosby recognized this as 
an opportune time to raid Sheridan’s rear. 
On August 12, when Kenly was organiz- 
ing the convoy, Mosby rendezvoused at 
Rectortown with his 250 men and they 
marched with two howitzers through 
Snicker’s Gap and across the Shenandoah 
River. Soon after dark they halted a few 
miles beyond the river and bivouacked 
at the barn of a supporter. Mosby sent 
Russell and two or three men to scout and 
he went to sleep. In the middle of the 
night, Russell returned with word that a 
large wagon train was passing through 
Berryville. Mosby rewarded Russell the 
next day by promoting him to lieuten- 
ant, and thirty-five years later wrote to 
him: “When you came back, I was asleep. 
You woke me up and told me Sheridan’s 
train was passing. .... The world knows 
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the result. You are entitled to more credit 
for our success that day than any one 
else.” 4 
Private John Munson, who after the 
war wrote a book about his service with 
Mosby, listened intently to Russell’s re- 
port. Mosby turned to him and said, 
“Saddle up, Munson, and come along 
with me.” Mosby, Munson, Russell and a 
few others mounted and rode forward. 
When they arrived at Buck Marsh Creek, 
Kenly’s section had left, and they found 
Mann’s detachment watering mules and 
resting. They rode among the guards and 
drivers asking questions and chatting in 
a friendly manner. Munson filled his pipe 
with tobacco and lit it with a Union 
cavalryman’s match. They scouted care- 
fully, but the vulnerability of the convoy 
was obvious, and Mosby sent Munson to 
bring the battalion.'° 

At dawn Mosby posted one of the 
cannon on a hill about two hundred 
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yards south of the creek; the other can- 
non had broken down. Shortly after 6:00, 
he directed his artillery to commence fir- 
ing and ordered the men to charge after 
the third shot. The Rangers rushed from 
the slope in their characteristic horse- 
race attack, screaming and firing their 
revolvers. In wild confusion teams of 
mules ran about, crashing their wagons 
into trees and running away with har- 
ness clanging. The Union guards fled 
into the woods southwest toward 
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Berryville and formed in line behind a 
stone fence and houses on the edge of 
town. Mosby’s men attacked and routed 
them and another party that had re- 
treated into a brick church. The raiders 
killed 6 Union men, wounded 9, and 
captured 200. They looted and burned 
40 to 42 wagons and seized 420 mules, 
200 cattle, and 36 horses. Mosby lost two 
dead and three wounded.'® 

Sheridan’s first reaction was to dis- 
patch a detachment of his headquarters 
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Brigadier Generaly John R. Kenly 


Kenly’s incompetence made 
this one of the most vulnerable 
supply expeditions in history. 


cavalry to Berryville. Then he issued or- 
ders requiring couriers to have an armed 
escort of eight or ten cavalrymen, and 
detailed one of his best infantry brigades 
to the rear on permanent duty as wagon 
train guards. These 1,800 men were Colo- 
nel Leonard D.H. Currie’s 3rd Brigade, 
Ist Division of Emory’s Corps, and they 
remained in the rear guarding wagons for 
the duration of the campaign. That 
evening Sheridan received Grant's letter 
informing him that he should go on the 
defensive because Early was being rein- 
forced. He replied and concluded with, 
“Mosby attacked the rear of my train this 
morning, en route here from Harper's 
Ferry, and burned six wagons.” When the 
news reached Union chief-of-staff, Ma- 
jor General Henry W. Halleck, he asked 
if it was true that the Rebels had burned 
seventy to eighty wagons and captured 
five hundred horses and mules. Sheridan 
answered accurately that about forty 
wagons had been lost, but understated 
the loss in animals at two hundred 
mules.'7 

Northern newspapers reported the 
number of wagons lost to be from twenty 
to seventy-two and declared that the 
guards panicked, threw down their guns, 
and fled in all directions. And when 
Sheridan withdrew down the Valley back 
to Halltown in the face of Early’s rein- 
forced army, the New York Times named 
Mosby as one cause of Sheridan’s retro- 
grade movement. Sheridan was enraged 
to read, “The great openings in the 
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Mosby’s Rangers 


Richards’ tactics 
were so much a 
duplicate of 
Mosby’s that it 
seemed as if Mosby 
had never left. 


Lieutenant Colonel 
William Chapman (left), 
and Major Adolphus 
Richards, from 
Williamson’s Mosby’s 
Rangers, 1896 reprint. 


mountain ridge at Thoroughfare and 
Snicker’s Gap had to be closed before his 
rear could be considered safe. The pres- 
ence of MOSBY’S men in the counties east 
of the Blue Ridge, within an easy day’s 
ride of the highway for our wagon trains, 
in the Shenandoah Valley, had been less 
an element in the calculations than it 
should have been.”!® 

On August 16, when Grant received 
Sheridan’s letter informing him of the 
loss of six wagons, he was almost as up- 
set as Sheridan. He immediately sent or- 
ders that were extreme: “The families of 
most of Mosby’s men are known, and can 
be collected. I think they should be taken 
and kept at Fort McHenry, or some se- 
cure place, as hostages for the good con- 
duct of Mosby and his men. Where any 
of Mosby’s men are caught hang them 
without trial.” Two hours later, when he 
had cooled down and returned to his 
senses, he sent a second letter in which 
he directed Sheridan to arrest all males 
under fifty and hold them as prisoners 
of war. He had previously ordered the de- 
struction of food and forage in the 
Shenandoah Valley. Now, following that 
policy of destroying the economic sup- 
port of the enemy, he told Sheridan to 
attack Mosby by freeing the slaves and de- 
stroying and confiscating the crops and 
livestock of his civilian supporters.!? 

Sheridan received the first message 
on August 17 in Berryville and replied, 
“Mosby has annoyed me and captured a 
few wagons. We hung one and shot six 
of his men yesterday.” Thus, Sheridan’s 
initial reaction paralleled Grant’s, and he 
began the killing the day before he re- 
ceived Grant’s first letter. On August 19 
he wrote Grant, “Guerrillas give me great 


annoyance, but I am quietly disposing of 
numbers of them.” On August 22, he re- 
ported, “We have disposed of quite a 
number of Mosby’s men.” After that 
Sheridan still made references to exter- 
minating Mosby’s gang, but apparently 
he discontinued the practice of killing 
prisoners. None of the victims were ac- 
tually Mosby’s men, but were probably 
regular Confederate soldiers.”° 

Sheridan’s killings remained secret 
until years later, but soon the violence 
broke out in the ranks and escalated out 
of control. On the night of August 18, 
Sheridan was in Charlestown on the ret- 
rograde march and had Custer’s cavalry 
covering the right rear at Berryville. 
Mosby raided in three separate parties. 
He and Dolly Richards led separate raids 
near Charlestown, and William 
Chapman took 150 men against Custer’s 
Wolverines. Chapman concealed his men 
in the woods near the Shenandoah River 
and went scouting after dark with one of 
his men. They discovered a lone vidette 
of the 5th Michigan Cavalry and planned 
to surround and capture him. But 
Chapman’s comrade was delayed and 
when Chapman demanded the Union 
man’s surrender, he fired, and Chapman 
returned fire and killed him. None of 
Custer’s men saw the shooting, and when 
they found his body they assumed that 
he had been bushwhacked.?! 

Custer cared deeply for the men of 
his Michigan Brigade, and they had great 
pride in him and in themselves. He re- 
garded Mosby’s men as bushwhackers, 
beyond the pale of legitimate warfare, 
and he used the counterguerrilla policy 
of burning the homes of nearby civilians. 
On August 19, the morning after the kill- 
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ing, he ordered a fifty-man detachment 
of the 5th Michigan Cavalry to burn the 
houses of five prominent citizens near the 
site of the killing. Chapman and his men 
saw the smoke and attacked the house 
burning detail as they were applying the 
torch to the home of a man named Ben- 
jamin Morgan. The Union men were out- 
numbered three to one and they retreated 
along a lane with stone fences leading to 
the road and were trapped ina fence cor- 
ner and surrendered. Mosby’s men car- 
ried out Mosby’s standing order to give 
no quarter to house burners. They shot 
all of the Union soldiers and rode away, 
leaving their bodies on the ground along 
Morgan’s lane. “About 30 horses were 
brought off, but no prisoners,” Mosby re- 
ported. “MOSBY has practically raised 
the black flag,” declared the New York 
Times,” 

Sheridan did not approve the house 
burning, but Custer had not consulted 
him. He had just the night before received 
Grant's second letter recommending the 
more moderate policy in relation to 
Mosby. Sheridan welcomed this, hoping 
that it would prevent further atrocities. 
He sent a copy of the second Grant letter 
to Augur and countermanded his previ- 
ous orders to the 8th Illinois Cavalry to 
“exterminate” Mosby’s men. Instead, they 
were to arrest adult males and destroy 
crops and livestock but not burn dwell- 
ings. He issued a circular to his army or- 
dering the arrest of all able-bodied males 
under fifty suspected of aiding the guer- 
rillas. He set aside Captain Richard 
Blazer’s company of guerrilla fighters to 
hunt Mosby, increased courier escorts to 
fifteen enlisted cavalrymen and one of- 
ficer, and directed that any soldier who 
went outside the camp unarmed would 
be arrested.” 

It was too late, however, to avert an 
escalation of the violence. The clash be- 
tween Mosby’s raiders and Custer’s men 
had unleashed bloody feelings of revenge 
in the ranks. Fear spread, and the belief 
became general on both sides that if you 
were captured you would be hanged or 
shot. On the day after the Morgan’s Lane 
massacre, Custer’s superior, Ist Cavalry 
Division commander Brigadier General 
Wesley Merritt directed one of his bri- 
gade commanders to “stir up and kill as 
many of the bushwhackers as possible 
who are between you and the river.” Af- 
ter the war he accused Mosby’s men of 
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cold-blooded murder and “wanton acts 
of cruelty.” That night Cavalry Corps 
commander Major General Alfred T. A. 
Torbert sent the Ist Rhode Island Cav- 
alry on a scout with orders “to bring in 
no Prisoners.”4 

Newspapers fanned the flames with 
violent rhetoric. “Massacre By Mosby— 
Rebel Treachery-Cowardly Cruelty,” ran 
a headline in the New York Times on 
Morgan’s Lane. The account accused 
Mosby’s men of surrendering to blood 
lust by firing repeatedly into the dead and 
dying on the ground, filling them with 
bullets and buckshot, and cutting two of 
the men’s throats. On the other hand, a 
later New York Times story declared that 
the thirty victims were not shot in the 
heat of battle but were all captured and 
hanged.* “Mosby Hanging Union Sol- 
diers,” stated the headline. Many soldiers 
in Sheridan’s army agreed with journal- 
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ists that Mosby’s men were a gang of rob- 
bers, murderers, and cutthroats who 
should be exterminated.”° 

By September 13, Mosby’s battalion 
had increased to three hundred men. But 
Sheridan’s army was advancing up the 
Valley again. Mosby divided his com- 
mand into several small raiding parties. 
Leading one of them against Union cav- 
alry in Fairfax county on the 14th he was 
wounded and put out of action until the 
29th. On September 19, Sheridan de- 
feated Early at Winchester. Preparing to 
attack Early again at Fisher’s Hill, Sheri- 
dan ordered Torbert to take a cavalry 
force south through Milford to New 
Market Gap in order to cut off Early’s 
retreat. By the 23rd, however, Torbert was 
retreating back down the Luray Valley, 
having been repulsed the day before by a 
Confederate cavalry force at Milford. 
Torbert did not know that Sheridan had 
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Major General Alfred T. A. Torbert 
“.-bring in no prisoners.” 


won another victory at Fisher’s Hill the 
day before, and he was not aware that 
Early was now retreating south beyond 
New Market with an unimpeded path up 
the Valley. He would probably have felt 
even more frustrated if he had known 
that it was his repulse at Milford which 
had left Early’s retreat path open, but re- 
gardless he was in no mood to offer 
mercy to captured guerrillas.”° 

Torbert was a handsome profes- 
sional soldier, a native of Georgetown, 
Delaware. He graduated from West Point 
and was an infantry commander before 
Sheridan made him a cavalry officer and 
chief of cavalry. This day, he was leading 
two brigades of Merritt’s division: 
Custer’s and the Reserve Brigade under 
Colonel Charles Russell Lowell. Torbert 
was not expecting an attack and there- 
fore at the head of his column had a 
lightly guarded ambulance train of 
wounded men from the Milford skir- 
mish. They marched along the Luray 
Road, heading toward Front Royal on the 
way to Cedarville in Sheridan’s rear. The 
ambulances were followed by Lowell’s 
brigade, then Custer’s.”” 

Shortly after daylight when the am- 
bulances neared town, a detachment of 
120 of Mosby’s men under Captain 
Samuel Chapman charged. Sam had 
scouted, but he had only seen the ambu- 
lance train; he had no idea that two bri- 


*In fact only thirteen of the 5th Michigan were 
killed that day, including any who were shot 
after surrendering. 
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gades of cavalry were right behind. As 
soon as the assault began, he recognized 
his mistake and pulled away, retreating 
at full speed southeastward toward 
Chester’s Gap. Lieutenant McMaster, 2nd 
United States Cavalry, in command of the 
escort of the ambulances, anticipated the 
move and raced along a side road with a 
small squad, arriving on Chester Road in 
the pathway of escape for the Rebels. 
There he was mortally wounded. 
Chapman’s men claimed that McMaster 
stood dismounted in the road waving his 
saber in defiance, and they shot him and 
could not help but ride over him lying in 
the road. However, as McMaster’s com- 
rades gathered him up, the dying man 
said that he had surrendered and then 
been robbed and shot by the rebels. He 
was a popular young man and news of 
this spread quickly in the Union column, 
with the added detail that the Rebels shot 
him with his own pistol.”° 

Incensed both by the rebels firing 
into the wagon loads of wounded, and 
by the killing of McMasters, the Union 
men retaliated on all of the prisoners they 
captured. Spontaneously, a group of Fed- 
eral soldiers stood Thomas E. Anderson 


GREATNESS MAY BE DEFINED in 
a number of ways, so when I read 
Jim Ramage’s opening state- 
ment that John Singleton Mosby 
was “one of the greatest quer- 
rilla chiefs in history,” it made 
me think—what exactly does 
that mean? 


One way in which to define great- 
ness is to consider results achieved in re- 
lation to resources available. Another is 
to measure impact upon broader events. 

Let’s take the first. John S. Mosby 
never had more than two to four hun- 
dred men, yet tied down from two to 
seven thousand of his enemy at any one 
time. For the latter part of the war he 
kept local Union commanders on the 
hop, caused guard details to be beefed 
up, and kept innumerable parties of 
Union cavalry galloping willy-nilly 
through the area known as “Mosby’s 
Confederacy.” He kept one cavalry regi- 
ment—the 8th Illinois—from partici- 
pating in the Overland Campaign. He 
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under a tree near where he was captured 
south of town and shot him. A different 
group took Lucian Love and David L. 
Jones into the graveyard behind the 
Methodist church on the southern edge 
of town and shot them. Others took Wil- 
liam T. Overby and a man named Carter 
to Torbert. “Take those men up to that 
tree and hang them,” he said to Captain 
Theodore W. Bean, provost marshal. 
Bean was in charge, but the men from 
McMaster’s regiment hanged the two 
men side-by-side on a walnut tree on a 
hill by the road to Cedarville, about one 
mile north of the courthouse, before a 
crowd of taunting soldiers. On one of the 
bodies was placed a placard which read, 
“Such is the fate of Mosby’s men. 7° 
The last man killed was seventeen- 
year-old Front Royal resident Henry C. 
Rhodes. He had borrowed a neighbor’s 
horse to join Chapman’s raid, hoping to 
acquire a horse of his own. During the 
retreat the horse broke down, and he was 
running along Happy Creek on foot 
when some of Custer’s men captured 
him. They tied his arms to the rear straps 
of the saddles of two mounted men, who 
pulled him along between them, walking 


provided intelligence of Union troop 
movements to his superiors in Richmond, 
and by his mere existence posed a constant 
threat to the enemy. As a commander, 
Mosby was charismatic, bold, intelligent, 
imaginative, and resourceful. I will go fur- 
ther, and pay him perhaps the greatest 
compliment he has ever been paid: if the 
Confederacy had had one hundred men 
like Mosby, it might well have won its in- 
dependence. 

Now let’s take the second definition. 
What impact did Mosby’s activities have 
on broader events? Did he have the im- 
pact of the Spanish guerrillas in the Pen- 
insular War, or Mao Tse Tung’s irregulars 
during the Long March, or the Viet Cong? 
Did he influence the outcome of the war? 
Clearly not. Can we point to a campaign 
where his contribution was critical? Again 
no. What about a single battle? Well....no, 
not even one. As a matter of fact I cannot 
think of a single instance in which Mosby’s 
actions, or even the threat he posed, 
caused any noticeable reshaping of federal 
plans. His one claim to strategic signifi- 
cance is rightly dismissed by Jim Ramage 
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their horses fast, forcing him to run. They 
went north on Chester Street through the 
center of town. Rhodes’ mother ran out 
at one point and clasped her arms around 
his neck, but the soldiers halted and 
pulled her aside. They then turned into 
an open field northeast of town, near the 
site of today’s baseball field. A large crowd 
of soldiers gathered, many of them 
Custer’s men, and Custer’s band played 
“Love Not, The One You Love May Die,” 
and the crowd marched in a circle around 
Rhodes. One soldier volunteered to do 
the killing and emptied his pistol into 
him. They left him dead in the field and 
a citizen took his body to his mother ina 
wheelbarrow.*® 

Torbert had ordered the hangings; 
nobody had ordered the four shootings. 
But camp talk in Sheridan’s army attrib- 
uted all six to Custer’s men, and for the 
rest of their lives many of the Union vet- 
erans blamed Custer. Local residents and 
Mosby and his men firmly believed that 
Custer ordered all six killings. Custer had 
ordered the house burnings, and it was 
his men who had been killed at Morgan’s 
Lane. It seemed obvious that Custer was 
responsible for the retaliatory killings. 


as fantasy. In fact Mosby had no strategic 
effect whatever upon the war. 

In saying this I am (clearly from my 
earlier remarks) not attempting to belittle 
Mosby. What I am trying to do is place 
Mosby in perspective. His command was 
so tiny, in proportion to events, that his 
impact was necessarily minuscule. There 
was simply no way that his activities 
could approach the significance of those 
twentieth century guerrilla armies which 
have determined the fate of nations. 

Even if we narrow our focus to the 
Civil War, Mosby seen in perspective is a 
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Custer and his staff marched through the 
center of town just before the hangings, 
halted at the hanging site, and were 
present on the hill during the hangings. 
He was the most flamboyant officer in 
the Union army, and seeing him was an 
unforgettable experience. Beautifully 
mounted, he wore a black velvet uniform 
trimmed in gold lace and an immensely 
broad-brimmed black felt hat. His long 
blonde curls bounced on his shoulders, 
and the ends of his long red necktie flut- 
tered about. He was the most colorful of- 
ficer in town and probably the only com- 
mander present at the hangings. His 
Wolverines with their bright scarlet neck- 
ties, were also easily distinguishable. 
There were many witnesses to Rhodes’ 
capture, dragging, and killing; and the 
men responsible wore Wolverine neck- 
ties. The fact that the cavalrymen respon- 
sible for the other five killings did not 
wear red necties was ignored. There is no 
record that Custer ever publicly re- 
sponded to the charge. But in the 1870s, 
during the construction of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, former Confederate 
general Thomas L. Rosser asked him 
about it, and Rosser declared that Custer 


minor player. Consider. “Mosby’s Con- 
federacy” was an area measuring approxi- 
mately 20 miles on each side, an area 
therefore of approximately four hundred 
square miles. Add in the adjacent areas 
that he sometimes operated in, and we 
might arrive at a total area of perhaps six- 
teen hundred square miles. Contrast this 
with Missouri and the adjacent strips of 
Kansas, the Indian Territory, and Arkan- 
sas, an area which saw endemic guerrilla 
activity throughout much of the war— 
an area not of four hundred square miles, 
or one thousand six hundred square 
miles, but of 80,000 square miles! While 
it is not possible to quantify the exact 
number of troops tied down by this ac- 
tivity (for troops may be assigned a loca- 
tion for a multiplicity of reasons), it seems 
safe to say it was well in excess of those 
tied down by Mosby. 

So why, given his insignificance in the 
overall scheme of things, should Mosby 
be so famous? There are several reasons. 
For one he was a great publicist, and his 
post war writings promoted a romantic 
and dramatic image. Second, he was char- 


“often stated that he was in no way re- 
sponsible for the execution or murder of 


those men.”*! 


N THE AFTERMATH of the execu- 

tions, some of Mosby’s men pur- 

chased faster horses and took spe- 

cial care loading their revolvers, 
determined not to be captured. Sheridan 
curbed his anger, losing restraint only 
once after discontinuing the executions 
in reaction to the Wagon Raid. This time 
it was because of the killing of his chief 
engineer, Lieutenant John R. Meigs. 
Mosby’s men were not involved, but the 
nature of the incident caused Sheridan 
to regard it as a guerrilla action. On Oc- 
tober 3, during Sheridan’s burning of the 
upper Valley, Meigs and two assistants 
were conducting a survey near Dayton, 
within Union lines and less than two 
miles from Sheridan’s headquarters. It 
was raining and they wore rubber pon- 
chos. Three of Early’s cavalrymen, also 
in rain clothing, fell in with them and 
rode alongside. According to the Confed- 
erates, they drew their pistols and de- 
manded that Meigs and his men surren- 
der. The Union men resisted and firing 


ismatic and remained permanently in the 
field, except when wounded, in contrast 
to many guerrilla leaders out west, who 
operated only intermittently. The war in 
Missouri was also far more vicious, and 
those guerrillas who became widely 
known—such as Quantrill and “Bloody 
Bill” Anderson—gained notoriety rather 
than fame. Furthermore, Mosby had the 
advantage of operating in the east, whose 
great centers of population supported 
widely circulated newspapers— and 
Mosby, then as now, made for colorful 
copy. Finally, Mosby’s prominence in the 
minds of many is simply another instance 
of the greater attention paid to the east- 
ern theatre than to the west. 

None of this is to say that Mosby’s 
activities were futile. In a war in which 
upwards of eighty-five percent of the 
men who served never killed an enemy 
soldier, Mosby’s contribution was clearly 
outstanding. It is to say that we should 
recognize that his operations, while a 
nuisance, were on far too tiny a scale 
to have any significant impact upon the 
wider war. 


broke out. Meigs was shot under the right 
eye and in the left breast and died imme- 
diately. The other two Union men were 
wounded, and one of them rode to 
Sheridan’s headquarters and declared 
that the Rebels had masqueraded as 
Union men and had talked friendly, when 
all of a sudden, they opened fire, with- 
out warning.” 

Meigs was twenty-two years old, the 
top graduate in the West Point class of 
1863, and only son of U.S. quartermas- 
ter general Montgomery Meigs. He was 
a close friend of Sheridan and popular 
in the army. Sheridan was incensed that 
he was killed on the nonviolent mission 
of surveying well inside Union lines, and 
that it was not a fair fight. He called it an 
“atrocious act” of murder and ordered 
Custer’s cavalry, in charge of screening 
the area, to burn all houses within five 
miles of the killing, including the village 
of Dayton. The burn order went out at 
2:00 a.m., and several houses were 
burned, but before the burners reached 
Dayton, Sheridan suspended the order. 
Falling back on Grant’s suggestion, he di- 
rected the arrest of all able-bodied males 
in the vicinity. To Grant he wrote, “Since 
I came into the Valley, from Harper’s 
Ferry up to Harrisonburg, every train, 
every small party, and every straggler has 
been bushwhacked.”*” 

Sheridan exaggerated, but Mosby’s 
men were a nuisance. “Numerous guer- 
rilla parties in his rear frequently inter- 
rupt communication with him,” Halleck 
informed Grant. Reporters complained 
that the roads swarmed with guerrillas, 
and by the time stories reached the home 
office, news was stale. At Harpers Ferry 
the commander copied messages to 
Sheridan in duplicate and sent them by 
separate couriers. Signal Corps officers 
wanted a telegraph line from Cedar Creek 
to Winchester, but because of guerrillas 
they set up stations on the mountaintops 
and sent messages with flags. Mosby’s 
men captured a large shipment of mail 
on October 11, and the next night Sheri- 
dan sent important letters to Washing- 
ton with a courier escorted by a regiment 
of cavalry. Taking care to avoid capture 
himself, Sheridan moved about escorted 
by a regiment of cavalry, and on October 
18, moving south from Martinsburg, he 
ordered his escort to comb the woods on 
each flank and have skirmishers well out 
in the advance and rear.*# 
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The killing of Meigs occurred south 
of Mosby’s area of operations. But when 
Sheridan returned from the upper Val- 
ley to Cedar Creek, two members of his 
staff were mortally wounded by Mosby’s 
men eight miles north in Sheridan’s rear. 


Captain Richard Blazer, photo from 
Williamson’s Mosby’s Rangers, 1896 reprint. 


Ordered to kill 
or capture Mosby 


On the morning of October 11, Chief 
Quartermaster Lieutenant Colonel 
Cornelius W. Tolles and Surgeon and 
Medical Inspector Emil Ohlenschlager 
were riding south in an ambulance with 
an escort of twenty-five cavalrymen. 
Mosby’s men attacked, and Tolles and 
Ohlenschlager fled on foot and were 
shot. They were taken to Union head- 
quarters and sympathy for them spread 
throughout the army. The New York Her- 
ald declared it “Bloody Work,” and 
claimed that the officers had surren- 
dered and were shot as prisoners. Sheri- 
dan informed Grant that guerrillas were 
“becoming very formidable and are an- 
noying me very much,” and that after 
Early’s army was defeated he would burn 
the barns and destroy the crops of their 
supporters.* 

On October 13, one of Sheridan’s 
commanders, Colonel William H. 
Powell, hanged one of Mosby’s men. 
Powell’s cavalry division was in Rappah- 
annock County southeast of Front Royal 
when a detachment of his men brought 
in the body of a man reputed to be a 
Union soldier. He investigated and de- 
cided that the man had been murdered 
by two Southerners, Chancellor and 
Myers, allegedly members of Mosby’s 
command. He captured Albert G. Willis, 
who was truly one of the Rangers, and 


ordered him hanged in retaliation. 
Powell considered Mosby’s men a “gang 
of cut-throats and robbers” who prac- 
ticed “willful and cold-blooded murder.” 
At Flint Hill, thirteen miles from Front 
Royal, he had Willis hanged and a plac- 
ard left on his body: “A.C. Willis, mem- 
ber of Company C, Mosby’s command, 
hanged by the neck in retaliation for the 
murder of a U.S. soldier by Messrs. 
Chancellor and Myers.” Chancellor and 
Myers, Confederates from Fauquier 
County but not Mosby’s men, had ar- 
rested the unidentified Union man as a 
spy and were taking him to the provost 
marshal in Gordonsville when, they 
claimed, he attempted to escape and 
Chancellor shot and killed him.*° 

The violence had escalated and de- 
veloped a life of its own and Mosby de- 
cided that he had to act to prevent fur- 
ther killings of his men when captured 
by the enemy. He wrote later, “If I had 
not retaliated, the war in the Valley would 
have degenerated into a massacre.” He 
wrote to Lee on October 29 requesting 
authority to hang seven of Custer’s men 
when he could capture them. Retaliation 
was well established in international law, 
and Lee replied on November 3 that he 
approved.*” 

On November 6 at Rectortown, in 
one of the saddest days of Mosby’s life, 
his men conducted a lottery among 
twenty-seven prisoners believed to be 
Custer’s men, and seven were selected. 
A small detail of eight of Mosby’s men 
took the condemned men to the woods 
beside the road near Berryville to hang 
them. But the hearts of Mosby’s men 
were not in the work, and in the dark- 
ness early the next morning, they hung 
three of the men and shot and seriously 
wounded two—the other two escaped, 
physically unharmed. On the body of 
one of the hanged men they left a plac- 
ard that was Mosby’s answer to the kill- 
ings in Front Royal and the hanging of 
Willis: “These men have been hung in 
retaliation for an equal number of Colo- 
nel Mosby’s men hung by order of Gen- 
eral Custer, at Front Royal. Measure for 
measure.”*8 

Mosby’s target was not Sheridan, for 
the violence had gone beyond his con- 
trol. The real audience was Sheridan’s of- 
ficers and men, particularly his cavalry. 
Mosby wrote a letter to Sheridan warn- 
ing that the executions were in retalia- 
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tion for the murder of his men and an- 
nouncing that since the Front Royal kill- 
ings he had captured seven hundred 
Union prisoners and had not harmed any 
of them except these seven. He promised 
to order no more executions unless re- 
taliation became necessary. He sent a copy 
to the Richmond newspapers, knowing 
that Sheridan’s men would read the re- 
prints in the Northern newspapers. “I 
wanted Sheridan’s soldiers to know that, 
if they desired to fight under the black 
flag, I would meet them,” he stated.°? 
The retaliation appeared successful, 
but probably equally important was the 
fact that Sheridan had defeated Early at 
Cedar Creek on October 19 and his Val- 
ley campaign was closing. In mid-No- 
vember Lee began transferring troops 
from Early to Petersburg, and Sheridan 
withdrew north into winter quarters at 
Kernstown. On November 24, he opened 
the Winchester and Potomac Railroad to 
Stephenson’s Depot, three miles north of 
Winchester, and thus acquired a secure 
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supply line that was a less-inviting tar- 
get. Mosby continued raiding and annoy- 
ing Sheridan, but there were fewer op- 
portunities for bloody confrontation. 
With Early’s force shrinking, Sheridan 
continued sending infantry to Grant and 
turned his attention to Mosby. 

For three months, Sheridan had 
hoped that the special hunter-killer team 
he had detached under Captain Richard 
Blazer would accomplish its mission of 
killing or capturing Mosby. Blazer suc- 
ceeded in making friends with Valley resi- 
dents northwest of Snicker’s Gap and on 
September 4, at Myer’s Ford on the 
Shenandoah River, surprised a detach- 
ment of Mosby’s men and gave Mosby’s 
command its worst defeat of the war. But 
on November 18, Mosby’s men am- 
bushed and destroyed Blazer’s company, 
killing twenty-one, wounding twelve, 
and capturing twenty-two. Blazer was 
wounded and captured and spent the 
rest of the war in Confederate prisons.*° 
Ten days later, Sheridan sent Merritt’s 
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Cavalry Division into Loudoun and 
Fauquier Counties to destroy all forage 
and subsistence, burn all barns and grist 
mills and their contents and drive off 
all livestock. They applied the torch for 
four days, and by burning corn and 
equipment required to produce corn, 
they struck at the heart of Mosby’s op- 
eration. His horses were corn-fed, and 
to continue in operation, corn was es- 
sential. By destroying Mosby’s forage, 
Sheridan struck a direct hit and weak- 
ened Mosby’s numerical strength by 
one-half. Mosby’s command had in- 
creased to 400 men, and he had to send 
200 of them under William Chapman 
to winter in the Northern Neck of Vir- 
ginia.*! 

Sheridan further depleted Mosby’s 
supplies by posting Brigadier General 
Thomas C. Devin’s cavalry brigade in 
Lovettsville in northern Loudoun 
County, where for nearly two months, 
their horses consumed forage that 
Mosby’s men might have used. On De- 
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sources and opportunities, Mosby ac- 
complished the limited goal of support- 
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Evaluated from the perspective of the his- 
tory of guerrilla warfare and from the 
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ful. Roy Morris Jr., in his biography of 
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in not keeping Mosby’s men off bal- 
ance.** But most of all, he hated to divert 
men from the front to guard against 
Mosby in the rear. In his memoirs he re- 
vealed how galling this had been when 
he wrote: “During the entire campaign I 
had been annoyed by guerrilla bands. . . 
and this had considerably depleted my 
line-of-battle strength, necessitating as it 
did large escorts for my supply-trains.” 
He left the Valley as a conquering hero, 
but it bothered him greatly that he failed 
to eliminate Mosby and his men.** 
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Do You Know? 


1. Name of the Union female contract 
surgeon who received a Medal of 
Honor, had it stripped in 1919, then 
restored in 1977. 

. What is a sabot? 

. Who said the following: “I propose to 
fight it out on this line if it takes all 
summer.” 

4. What was a shinplaster? 

5. Gabriel R. Paul, a Union general 
wounded at Gettysburg, commanded 
this regiment in 1861. 

6. Who was Frank Vizetelly? 


Teaser: 

This Union general was described as the 
ideal patriot, colored red, white, and blue. 
THE ANSWERS to questions 1-6 are 
below. If you know the answer to the 
teaser question, send it on the feed- 
back card to the editorial address be- 
low. The author of the correct answer 
drawn from the Ne&S hat will receive 
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The “Teaser” question in Volume 2, #6 
was “Which Union veterans’ organiza- 
tion was restricted to soldiers who served 
three years and had enlisted prior to June 
1863?” The answer is the Union Veteran 
Legion. The correct answer drawn from 
the North & South hat was from Scott 
Williams of Salinas, California, who re- 
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For anyone the least bit 
into the Civil War, and of a 
certain age, the gentleman 
in profile in the above 
photograph is immedi- 
ately recognizable as 
Bruce Catton. No further 
identification is needed. 
The picture was taken in 
1955 in the offices of 
American Heritage, where 
Catton was the new 
magazine’s editor. Having 
shot editor Catton with 
company bigwigs, for 
publicity purposes, the 
photographer collared an 
exceedingly callow youth 
(the present writer) to 
illustrate editor Catton 
with company worker bee. 
It was not a very catchy 
idea, and there was never 
the slightest demand for 
the picture. 


STEPHEN W. SEARS 


' ALL THE 
TRUMPETS 
| SOUNDED 


Bruce Catton: An Appreciation 


Among those younger than a certain 


| age, the name is surely familiar even if 


the face is not. It has been two decades 
since Catton’s death, and October 1999 
marks the one-hundredth anniversary of 
his birth. I am prepared to argue that 
1999 also marks the forty-fifth year of a 
Civil War boom that was triggered by the 
writings of Bruce Catton. 

I use this photograph to open an ap- 
preciation of Catton’s work by way of an- 


| nouncing bias in the matter. It was my 


privilege to work with him on many oc- 
casions over the course of more than 
twenty years at American Heritage Pub- 
lishing Company. He was the kindliest of 
men and the most astute of historians. I 
thought then, and I think now, that Bruce 
Catton has yet to be surpassed in the cre- 


| ation of Civil War literature. 


It was in 1954 that Catton was 
awarded both the Pulitzer Prize for his- 
tory and the National Book Award for A 


_ Stillness at Appomattox (1953), the con- 


cluding volume of his history of the Army 
of the Potomac. By implication at least, 
his two earlier volumes of the trilogy, Mr. 
Lincoln’s Army (1951) and Glory Road 
(1952), shared the spotlight cast by these 
prestigious awards. Before examining 
that trilogy and Catton and the impact 
of his work, however, it is instructive to 
look at the state of the Civil War busi- 
ness in the early 1950’s. 

The short answer is that business was 
lousy. As evidence, be it noted that Catton 
was turned away by three major publish- 
ers before Doubleday accepted Mr. 
Lincoln’s Army. Now, this does not mean 
that the editors at those three houses 
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could not recognize good writing when 
it was put in front of them, nor does it 
mean that they mistook Catton for some 
untried tyro in the writing business. The 
rejection slips simply meant that accord- 
ing to the conventional wisdom of the 
time, there was precious little market for 
Civil War books. 

The last important, widely recog- 
nized Civil War titles had been Douglas 
Southall Freeman’s Lee’s Lieutenants, 
published a decade earlier, and Marga- 
ret Leech’s Reveille in Washington (1941), 
a Pulitzer Prize winner. The last true 
Civil War publishing success—apart 
from the novel Gone With the Wind— 
was Carl Sandburg’s Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning Abraham Lincoln, the concluding 
volumes of which were published in 
1939. And as to that, there has always 
been the question whether Lincolnia is 
a branch of Civil War or Civil War a 
branch of Lincolnia. Be that as it may, at 
the time Catton was writing his trilogy, 
there was not even a scholarly journal in 
the field—Civil War History would only 
begin publication in 1955. There were no 
so-called popular Civil War magazines 
at all—the first, Civil War Times, would 
not appear until 1959. The Pulitzer and 
National Book Award trumpets herald- 
ing A Stillness at Appomattox sounded 
over an all but empty field. 

No one had written anything quite 
like Catton’s Potomac army volumes be- 
fore. The only previous histories of the 
Union’s principal army were William 
Swinton’s Campaigns of the Army of the 
Potomac (1866), a campaign catalog by 
the New York Times’ chief wartime army 


correspondent, and J.H. Stine’s History of 
the Army of the Potomac (1892), a turgid 
accounting by the historian of the First 
Corps, told from a high command per- 
spective. What is missing in these histo- 
ries is any feeling of what it was like be- 
ing in that army. Swinton and Stine were 
for the most part writing for the men who 
had been there; presumably their read- 
ers already knew what it was like. 


ATTON APPROACHED the 

subject from a different di- 

rection. Now the men in blue, 

from general to rear-rank 
private, were gone from the stage. So he 
embarked on a task of re-creation. In 
Catton’s Army of the Potomac the gen- 
erals are all there, of course, but always 
depicted at the center of events are the 
men who did the fighting. This is what 
David Eicher calls Catton’s “populist 
method.” The everyday common soldier, 
before Mr. Lincoln’s Army appeared in 
1951, was a virtual stranger to most read- 
ers of Civil War history. To be sure, Bell 
Irvin Wiley had pioneered in defining 
him in The Life of Johnny Reb in 1943; 
Wiley’s The Life of Billy Yank appeared 
in 1952, the same year that Catton’s sec- 
ond trilogy volume, Glory Road, was 
published. But it was Catton, through a 
continuous narrative and with a plot 
line, who actually showed these common 
soldiers living (and dying) on campaign 
and in camp through four long and ter- 
rible years of war. His men wore blue, 
but it was clear that the experience had 
been about the same for those who wore 
butternut. 

The very structure of Catton’s work 
was unconventional. Mr. Lincoln’s Army 
does not start with the army’s beginnings, 
as might be expected. Instead, the book 
begins with the Second Bull Run crisis, 
in late August 1862, and the chief figure 
in the opening scene is General McClel- 
lan. Early on, like a good dramatist, 
Catton is introducing us to the actor who 
will dominate the book—or, in a larger 
context, the actor who will be on stage 
throughout act one of a three-act trilogy. 
The pace of the narrative is also uncon- 
ventional. The Peninsula campaign, 
treated in flashback, is covered in fewer 
pages than the Harrison’s Landing inter- 
lude that followed; it was at Harrison’s 
Landing, we learn, that many of the forces 
shaping the history of the Army of the 


Potomac came into play. These forces 
were heavy-duty—divided loyalties 
within a divided nation (or the suspicion 
of them; Catton labeled it the Era of Sus- 
picion); the hot, unyielding politics of a 
civil war; the cold realities of building and 
financing a giant war machine; the un- 
utterably complex and suffocating issues 
of slavery and abolitionism and social 
upheaval. From there, act one of the tril- 
ogy builds deliberately to a rising, smash- 
ing climax at Antietam. 


Bruce Catton at his home in Michigan, 
1971. Daniel Kramer, photographer, 
American Heritage Picture Collection 


Catton resolved a problem 
that often leaves historians 
struggling against writer’s 
block. How does one deal with 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address? 


Glory Road picks up the Army of the 
Potomac, now bereft of its beloved Little 
Mac, on the march toward a grim ap- 
pointment at Fredericksburg. The book 
(act two of the drama) moves through 
Chancellorsville and concludes with that 
second great climax of the war in the east- 
ern theater—Gettysburg. 

I rank the closing pages of Glory 
Road my personal favorite among all of 
Bruce Catton’s writings. Reading them 
now, for the umpteenth time, still gives 
me shivers. A particular highlight of these 
few pages, for me at least, is how Catton 
resolved a problem that often leaves his- 
torians struggling against writer’s block. 
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How does one deal with Lincoln’s Get- 
tysburg Address? What is there left to say? 
Yet something must be said, some con- 
text offered. I once asked Catton how he 
had came up with his unique solution to 
this problem in Glory Road. He was sty- 
mied, he admitted, until he happened on 
a brief passage in General John Gibbon’s 
Personal Recollections, a book he had been 
using in writing of the Gettysburg fight- 
ing. Gibbon was wounded on that field, 
and during his recuperation he had re- 
turned to Gettysburg to witness the dedi- 
cation of the cemetery there. “I listened 
to a part of Mr. Everett's oration,” Gib- 
bon wrote, “but becoming impatient to 
look over the field, went with a small 
party to my position in the battle near 
the angle in the wall, describing to eager 
ears what I had witnessed there ....” 

There was the “hook” for the story 
(in newspaper parlance), and former 
newspaperman Catton took it from 
there: 

There were many thousands of people 
at this ceremony, and among them were 
certain wounded veterans who had come 
back to see all of this, and a knot of these 
wandered away from the crowd around the 
speakers’ stand and strolled down along 
Cemetery Ridge, pausing when they 
reached a little clump of trees, and there 
they looked off toward the west and talked 
quietly about what they had seen and done 
there. 

In front of them was the wide gentle 
valley of the shadow of death, brimming 
now with soft autumn sunlight, and be- 
hind them the flags waved lazily about the 
speakers’ stand and the voice droned on, 
building up toward a literary climax. The 
valley was a mile wide, and there was the 
rolling ground where the rebel guns had 
been ranked, and on the crest of this ridge 
was the space where a girlish artillery 
lieutenant had had a sergeant hold him 
up while he called for the last round of 
canister, the ground where file closers 
had gripped hands and dug in their heels 
to hold a wavering line together, the 
place where the noise of men desperately 
fighting had been heard as a great 
mournful roar; and the voice went on, 
and the governors looked dignified, and 
the veterans by the trees looked about 
them and saw again the fury and the 
smoke and the killing. 

This was the valley of dry bones, wait- 
ing for the word, which might or might not 


come in rhythmic prose that began by de- 
scribing the customs of ancient Athens. The 
bones had lain there in the sun and the rain, 
and now they were carefully arranged state 
by state under the new sod. They were the 
bones of men who had exulted in their 
youth, and some of them had been un- 
stained heroes while others had been 
scamps who pillaged and robbed and ran 
away when they could, and they had died 
here, and that was the end of them. They 
had come here because of angry words and 
hot passions in which they had not shared. 
They had come, too, because the drums had 
rolled and the bands had blared the swing- 
ing deceitful tunes that piped men off to 
battle... three cheers for the red white and 
blue, here’s a long look back at the girl I left 
behind me, John Brown’s body lies a- 
mouldering in the grave but we go march- 
ing on, and Yankee Doodle on his spotted 
pony rides off into the eternal smoky mist 
of war. 

Back of these men were innumerable 
long dusty roads reaching to the main 
streets of a thousand youthful towns and 
villages where there had been bright flags 
overhead and people on the board sidewalks 
cheering and crying and waving a last 
good-by. It had seemed once that there was 
some compelling reason to bring these men 
here—something so broad that it would en- 
compass all of the terrible contradictory 
manifestations of the country’s pain and 
bewilderment, the riots and the lynchings, 
the hysterical conspiracies with their oaths 
written in blood, the hard hand that had 
been laid upon the countryside, the 
scramble for riches and the scheming for 
high place, and the burdens carried by quiet 
folk who wanted only to live at peace by 
the faith they used to have. 

Perhaps there was a meaning to all of 
it somewhere. Perhaps everything that the 
nation was and meant to be had come to a 
focus here, beyond the graves and the re- 
membered echoes of the guns and the 
wreckage of lives that were gone forever. 
Perhaps the whole of it somehow was 
greater than the sum of its tragic parts, and 
perhaps here on this wind-swept hill the 
thing could be said at last, so that the dry 
bones of the country’s dreams could take 
on flesh. 

The orator finished, and after the ap- 
plause had died away the tall man in the 
black frock coat got to his feet, with two little 
sheets of paper in his hand, and he looked 
out over the valley and began to speak. 


Thus ends Glory Road, memorably. 
The prize-winning A Stillness at Ap- 
pomattox takes the long-suffering Army 
of the Potomac through the Virginia 
campaign of 1864 and into spring 1865 
under the direction of U.S. Grant, the 
general Mr. Lincoln has finally found. 
The story in these pages—from the dark 
and deadly Wilderness through Spotsyl- 
vania and Cold Harbor to the foul 
trenches of Petersburg—was a new kind 
of war and often ugly to record, but it 
becomes ennobling in those closing mo- 
ments at Appomattox Court House. For 
this final act of the trilogy a thunderous 
climax, another Antietam or a Gettys- 
burg, is lacking. But there is the equally 
gripping climax of, at last, peace and an 
end to the killing. 

The book's title, of course, is taken 
from the famous passage in The Passing 


| of the Armies, Joshua Chamberlain’s ac- 


count of the surrender ceremony: “On 
our part not a sound of trumpet more, 
nor roll of drum; not a cheer, nor word 
nor whisper of vain-glorying, nor mo- 
tion of man standing again at the order, 
but an awed stillness rather....” Bruce 
Catton, however, had a distinctive, quiet 
way of his own to end the epic tale of the 
Army of the Potomac. On the last page 
of A Stillness at Appomattox it is April 9, 
1865, three days before the ceremony 
described by Chamberlain. Under a flag 
of truce word reaches Grant that Lee will 
meet him with purpose to surrender the 
Army of Northern Virginia: 

Down by the roadside near Appomat- 
tox Court House, Sheridan and Ord and 
other officers sat and waited while a 
brown-bearded little man in a mud-spat- 
tered uniform rode up. They all saluted 


The only known photograph of President Lincoln at the dedication 
of the Civil War cemetery at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, November 19, 1863. 


This is a detail from a larger picture showing the crowd around the platform, and was 
made from the original glass plate negative at the National Archives. The plate lay uniden- 
tified in the Archives for some fifty-five years until in 1952, Josephine Cobb, Chief of the 
Still Pictures Branch, recognized Lincoln in the center of the detail, head bared and prob- 
ably seated. To the immediate left (Lincoln's right) is Lincoln's bodyguard, Ward Hill Lamon. 
Cobb estimated that the photograph was taken about noontime, just after Lincoln arrived 
at the site and before Edward Everett's arrival, and some three hours before Lincoln gave 


his now famous address. National Archives. 
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(This poem by Bruce Catton originally appeared in American Heritage, December 1960) 


Names from the War el 


Once the land had no great names and no history. Those strange country names from the war— 

It was a good land, with wood lots holding shadows beside the Sharpsburg and Spotsylvania, Pittsburg Landing and Brices Cross Roads, 
hot fields, blue hills hazy on the horizon, country roads Chickamauga and Gaines Mill, 
going in aimless meanders from creek bottom and country store Milliken’s Bend, Olustee, Bentonville, Gettysburg, 
to places of no particular importance. Corinth, Manassas, Cross Keys, Mechanicsville, 

Nothing ever happened in it, except that men made homes and towns, _ Chattanooga, Franklin, Resaca, Dover— 
with springtime plowing and autumn gathering, Quiet names of doom, borne in soiled envelopes, going across 

Finding their drama in corn-huskings and barn-raisings, and in gay all of America, weaving a crimson thread into the nation’s memory, 
tin-pan chivarees for the young married couples, names that many families would never dare say again— 

Building churches by little groves, looking off the earth Not until years and the growth of quiet pride had done their work. 


into mystery beyond mounded graves, 
Wresting a living from the land, trying to get ahead, having a good life, 
happy because the world left them alone. 


They put names on towns and crossroads and rivers, borrowing harsh 

words the Indians had left behind, using homespun words of their own, 

naming their land so they could know it. 

The names had no ring or shine to them, then. They were just names, 
put there so that a man could say where he was. 

A man could put in a crop beside Peachtree Creek, or hunt doves 


on the slope of Culp’s Hill, or follow the clank of a cowbell into ie 


White Oak Swamp, or try for catfish in Stone’s River— There were other names that did not get on the datelines, 
There was nothing in any of those names to stir remembrance or grief, _ Names given to stray bits of landscape, 
nothing to put a catch in the throat or send one’s thoughts far grown equally grim because death and anguish lay upon them— 
into the mystery beyond the silent sky. Missionary Ridge, the Wilderness, Cemetery Ridge, Malvern Hill, 
Not then. the West Wood and the East Wood, Snake Creek Gap, Cedar Creek; 


And the names that came straight from the battlefields, 
coined by the men who fought, 
Names like Bloody Lane and Bloody Angle, the Round Forest, 
Battery Wagner, the Peach Orchard, the Sunken Road, 
Devil's Den, the Wheatfield and the Cornfield; 
Names of churches—Shiloh, New Hope, Dallas, and the Dunker church; 
Names of the houses people had lived in— Widow Tapp and Widow 
Glenn, the Mumma House and the Henry House, Chantilly; 
Names like the Emmitsburg road and the Valley Pike, and at last 


Then the armies came and the names 
became terrible. 

The armies tramped the lazy roads to ruir 
raising endless dust clouds 
for a pillar of smoke by day, 

Lighting thousands of campfires 
for a pillar of fire by night, 

Tiny fires that glowed on lonely bivouacs 74 


just this side of nowhere. the haunted road that led past Sailor’s Creek to Appomattox; 

By the campfires boys looked into the dark Names that will live as long as America remembers. 
to the home places they might not see again 

(Not looking ahead because of what they might see tomorrow), The agony is gone, the grief and the loneliness are over, 

Writing letters to the folks to say where they were. with those who grieved going to Join the men they mourned; 

And the datelines on the letters carried the names, The bitterness and the hot bewildered fury have faded out; 
names that had grown menacing and evil, The last of the tragic overtones has echoed off 

Names that would echo in American life forever afterward, to stillness beyond the horizon. 
telling of fire on farm and hilltop, But the names remain, never to be forgotten, never again to be 
speaking of the thousands who found the end of the road simple place names from a land history had passed by. 
in some obscure place they had never heard of. What America was is in them; 

The letters carried the commonplace news of the camp— What America finally will mean rings through them. 

We had hardtack and salt pork again today .... Lots of the boys They still clang when we touch them. They are transmuted & 
are sick .... | wish I could get some cold water from the by what they say of America’s greatest experience, 5 
spring behind our house at home .... Maybe we won't have a America’s most profound and touching mystery. 
big fight for a day or two yet... 


And sometimes the news from the battle front reached home before 

the letters did, so that what the writers said came from beyond the grave, 
And the people back home looked at the datelines, reading the names 
that meant fear and heartache and undying loneliness. 
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him, and there was a quiet interchange of 
greetings, and then General Grant tilted his 
head toward the village and asked: “Is Gen- 
eral Lee up there?” 

Sheridan replied that he was, and 
Grant said: “Very well. Let’s go up.” 

The little cavalcade went trotting 
along the road to the village, and all around 
them the two armies waited in silence. As 
the generals neared the end of their ride, a 
Yankee band ina field near the town struck 
up “Auld Lang Syne.” 


HE ARMY OF THE POTO- 
MAC trilogy, to repeat, was 
not the usual stuff of Civil 
War writing at the mid-cen- 
tury. A Stillness at Appomattox made best- 
seller lists and had substantial book-club 
sales, thus reaching well beyond the then- 
small cadre of Civil War buffs. It was ap- 
parent that the trilogy, along with the 
Catton works that would follow, was tap- 
ping into a far larger audience—those 
who simply enjoyed reading good history, 
well told and made accessible. It was an 
audience Catton never lost; indeed, in the 
bargain, he whetted that audience's ap- 
petite for all things Civil War to a degree 
that would have seemed unimaginable in 
1950. Catton himself, speaking in praise 
of fellow historian Allan Nevins, ex- 
pressed his own purpose in the matter: 
“He wrote history, not simply as a means 
of talking with other historians, but in 
order to talk to the general reader.” 
There is no doubt that the coming 
of the centennial in 1961 would have gen- 


THe PROWIBITION 


ERA 


erated a renewed interest in the Civil War. 
I submit, however, that without a Catton 
to blaze the way, it would have been a 
boomlet rather than the boom in was. 
Bruce Catton was to the Civil War busi- 
ness what Arnold Palmer was to the pro- 
fessional golf business. 

Catton the Civil War historian was 
self-taught, but Catton the writer was a 
veteran professional in the trade of jour- 
nalism. He was raised in the early years 
of the century in a village in Michigan, 
the son of a minister. (From that back- 
ground he emerged well-grounded in the 
Bible, and such imagery as the valley of 
dry bones in the Gettysburg passage cited 
above, from Ezekiel, enriches his works.) 
His studies at Oberlin College were in- 
terrupted by service in the Navy during 
World War I. Somehow, after that, 
Oberlin seemed a cloistered existence, 
and he left without graduating, lured 
away by the newspaper business. In the 
Twenties and Thirties he served as re- 
porter, editorial writer, columnist, and 
book reviewer for papers in Cleveland 
and Boston and from 1939 to 1941 wrote 
a syndicated column for Scripps- 
Howard in Washington. (There may be 
something in the fact that three authors 
of acknowledged Civil War classics— 
Catton, Allan Nevins, and Douglas 
Southall Freeman—were or had been 
working journalists.) 

Clearly, at age fifty-two, Bruce 
Catton already knew how to write when 
he came into the Civil War business. The 
reporter’s who-what-where-when man- 


tra proved invaluable for sorting out 
events on a tangled, long-ago battlefield. 
Another important background factor 
was Catton’s World War II service in 
Washington as director of information 
for the War Production Board. That fur- 
nished him insight into how the vested 
interests of government, the military, and 
business operated (and collided) during 
wartime. It became the subject of his first 
book, The War Lords of Washington 
(1948), “the inside story of big business 
versus the people in World War II.” The 
experience served him well when it came 
to deciphering the behind-the-scenes 
struggles in wartime Washington (and 
Richmond) during the 1860's. 

A third element in the Catton for- 
mula was his use of regimental and other 
unit histories as a resource. In that day 
these volumes in their hundreds stood 
unused and collecting dust on library 
shelves and in second-hand bookshops. 
The Civil War had long been Catton’s 
avocation. During his Michigan boy- 
hood, he said, he “grew up amidst a regu- 
lar flower-bed of Civil War veterans” and 
listened by the hour to their stories of leg- 
endary battlefields. “Those terrible names 
out of the history books—Gettysburg, 
Shiloh, Stone’s River, Cold Harbor— 
came alive through these men. They had 
been there...” 

It was his use of these materials that 
reveal the common soldier—the unit his- 
tories, the letters and diaries and mem- 
oirs—that gives a reader of Catton’s 
works that feeling of having been there 


por Boe] 


Doodles by Bruce Catton. “Temptation” (left), and “Commercialization comes to the Amish countryside near Gettysburg” (right). 


American Heritage Picture Collection 
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too. Previous to Catton, no Civil War his- 
torian had ever done that. There is as well 
a remarkable sense of place in his writ- 
ing. The season, the weather, the colors, 
the look of fields and woods and water- 
courses, the drifting tatters of battle 
smoke, the unendurable noise—all are 
put down in Catton’s phrases so naturally 
yet carefully that everything becomes 
perfectly clear in the mind’s eye. He 
maintained that level of accomplishment 
for two productive decades. There is an 
art to it, and no one has ever practiced 
that art better than Bruce Catton. 

Some today who read (or re-read) 
the Army of the Potomac trilogy, for ex- 
ample, will regard the annotations as in- 
adequate and the bibliographies (alpha- 
betical by title) as anachronistic. That was 
characteristic of publishing so-called 
popular history in the period. And after 
forty-odd years of research in newfound 
sources we can now correct certain de- 
tails of the war’s events as Catton re- 
corded them. But the sense of being there, 
the sense of place, the sense of meaning 
behind the events as he put them down, 
remains as strong and as solid as ever. To 
take just one instance, I have spent a good 
deal of time with General McClellan, as 
his biographer and editor of his papers, 
and today I can find no appreciable flaws 
in the portrayal of the general that 
emerges from a reading of Mr. Lincoln’s 
Army. Bruce Catton got it right, and said 
it so well, the first time. 

A Stillness at Appomattox was fol- 
lowed in 1954 by U.S. Grant and the 
American Military Tradition, for the Li- 
brary of American Biography, a percep- 
tive little study marking Catton’s first bio- 
graphical effort to capture in print the 
general he admired above all others. In 
the book’s source notes Catton had praise 
for Lloyd Lewis’ Captain Sam Grant, a 
depiction of the general’s prewar life: 
“Unlike so many men who wrote about 
Grant, Lewis really understood him.” It 
was perhaps this appreciation that led 
Lewis’ widow, Kathryn Lewis, to seek out 
Catton to complete her late husband’s 
projected multi-volume biography of 
Grant. Utilizing Lewis’ notes and his own 
extensive research, Catton published 
Grant Moves South, which follows the 
general through the Vicksburg campaign, 
in 1960; and in 1968 Grant Takes Com- 
mand, carrying him through command 
in the western and then eastern theaters 


of war. Catton concludes the work with 
the Grand Review, making his a strictly 
military biography. He once confessed 
that he could not bring himself to 
chronicle Grant’s disappointing presi- 
dency; he wanted only to remember U.S. 
Grant the soldier. 

It is not really surprising that Bruce 
Catton would take to Grant the soldier. 
He met Grant, as it were, in the Army of 
the Potomac trilogy only after having had 
to put up with arrogant McClellan, blus- 
tering John Pope, bumbling Burnside, 
loud-talking Joe Hooker (command fail- 
ures all), and careful, cautious Meade. By 
the time he was writing A Stillness at Ap- 
pomattox, Catton could identify closely 
with the men of the Potomac army— 
they (and he) desperately wanted some- 
one in command who knew how to win. 
And of course, as he went about his job, 
Grant was quiet and unassuming and 
unpretentious and business-like (in 
those respects, if truth be told, not un- 
like Bruce Catton himself). 


HOSE PROFESSIONAL 

historians and other nay- 

sayers who had found 

Catton’s writing aimed too 
directly at the general reader and not 
properly enough grounded in the para- 
phernalia of academia had no cause to 
complain of these two Grant volumes. 
Catton’s (and Lewis’) research was more 
thorough than any undertaken by pre- 
vious biographers, and all the scholarly 
apparatus was in place. Grant Moves 
South and Grant Takes Command today 
comprise the standard two-volume mili- 
tary biography of the Union’s premier 
general. It is worth noting that William 
S. McFeely’s Pulitzer Prize-winning 
Grant: A Biography (1981) leans heavily 
and frankly on Catton for its judgments 
of Grant the general. 

Grant Moves South, when it was 
published in 1960, also reflected a sig- 
nificant change in the Catton approach 
to writing about the Civil War. With his 
This Hallowed Ground: The Story of the 
Union Side in the Civil War, published 
four years earlier, he had undergone (to 
him at least) a sort of annealing process. 
The book was a volume in Doubleday’s 
Mainstream of America series, and after 
Doubleday’s successful publication of his 
Army of the Potomac trilogy, Catton was 
the natural choice to undertake it. (The 
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companion volume detailing the Con- 
federate side of the story, The Land They 
Fought For, was the work of Virginian 
Clifford Dowdey.) On publication day 
in 1956 Catton demonstrated that he 
was as much at home at Shiloh and on 
Missionary Ridge as he had always been 
at Antietam and on Cemetery Ridge. As 
it turned out, however, praise for This 
Hallowed Ground was not universal. 

The most damaging review—cer- 
tainly the most damaging review Cat- 
ton ever received—was Anthony West’s, 
in The New Yorker. Finding a metaphor 
he did not approve of, West pounced: 
“Mr. Catton’s prose arouses the suspi- 
cion that he does not care much for pre- 
cision in thought or language.” Then, of 
a passage evaluating the Union’s crisis 
at the end of 1862, West wrote: “At this 
point, another suspicion about Mr. 
Catton’s approach to history suggests it- 
self; it is possible that he likes to fatten 
the bare record of events with drama 
and intensity.” 


Daniel Kramer, Photographer 


“His eloquence, when it flames 
up, is more brilliant than ever, 
because it never seems forced.” 


Above: Bruce Catton (1971) next to the Civil 
War monument in his home town of Benzonia, 
Michigan. Opposite top: Catton and President 
Eisenhower stand before a monument at Get- 
tysburg battlefield, 1963. Right: Ex-President 
Harry Truman with Catton at a dinner of the 
Civil War Roundtable of Kansas City. Truman 
presented the plaque as the first annual Harry 
S. Truman award for “meritorious service in the 
field of Civil War history.” American Heritage 
Picture Collection. 
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This sort of review can be nastily in- 
sidious, for it sends out a guiding light to 
those reviewers looking to show off criti- 
cal acumen. A month after the New Yorker 
review appeared, Time, in the parroting 
way of news magazines, found a way to 
damn This Hallowed Ground with faint 
praise: “Catton writes with pace and pur- 
pose that more than make up for a cer- 
tain purpleness in his prose.” West’s barbs 
crossed the Atlantic to London, where the 
Times Literary Supplement found regret- 
table “Mr. Catton’s occasional attempts 
to embroider his narrative with passages 
of fine writing.” 

To be sure, one critic’s fine writing 
is another’s literary mastery. Henry Steele 
Commager, one of the great American 
historians of the twentieth century, wrote 
of This Hallowed Ground in the New York 
Tribune: “... not the least impressive thing 
about it is the way in which Mr. Catton is 
able to mute his music or pull out the 
organ stops when he chooses.” The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor thought Catton de- 


serving of a second Pulitzer Prize. Nev- 
ertheless, Catton was wounded by the 
Anthony West criticism, especially by the 
charge that he did not care much for pre- 
cision in thought or language. Of that he 
cared a very great deal. “That bastard!” 
Catton said of the New Yorker reviewer, 
pronouncing his verdict with feeling and 
with the satisfaction of displaying perfect 
accuracy. Anthony West wasa bastard, by 
H.G. Wells out of Rebecca West. 

Yet West did make one valid point 
about Bruce Catton and the Civil War, 
although delivering it in a totally back- 
ward and uninformed way: “One begins 
to appreciate something that, if it is to 
his credit as a man, is not to his advan- 
tage as a historian. His attitude is hu- 
mane; he cannot bear waste and loss, and 
it is his purpose to give meaning and dig- 
nity to everything in the war.” He con- 
tinued, in a dismissive tone: “It is too 
much to expect that this will be the last 
Civil War book to present that horrible 
and wholly sterile disaster as a creative 
national experience” 

Anthony West’s wrongheaded cyni- 
cism concerning the Civil War bordered 
on the nihilistic, but he was not wrong 
in labeling Catton’s attitude as humane. 
That is the theme that runs through all 
of Catton’s work. It is his search for 
meanings, for some worth to the coun- 
try at large that would compensate at least 
in some measure for the 620,000 young 
Americans dead and the incalculable 
damage to the country left by four years 
of civil conflict. It is a search that would 
be uncommonly challenging for, say, 
World War I or Vietnam. For the Civil 
War, one central meaning Catton finds, 
of course, is freedom—freedom not only 
for the slaves but a freeing of Northern- 
ers and Southerners alike from the invis- 
ible bondage woven by their long con- 
sent to the existence of slavery. 

Or consider this passage, from This 
Hallowed Ground, written in description 
of the war’s closing scenes: 

Whatever the American people might 
hereafter do would in one way or another 
take form and color from this experience. 
Under every dream and under every doubt 
there would be the tragic knowledge 
brought by this war, the awareness that tri- 
umph and disaster are the two aspects of 
something lying beyond victory, the re- 
membrance of heartbreak and suffering, 
and the moment of vision bought by people 


who had bargained for no vision but sim- 
ply wanted to live in peace. A new dimen- 
sion had been added to the national exist- 
ence, and the exploration of it would take 
many generations. The Civil War, with its 
lights and its shadows, its unendurable pa- 
thos and its charred and stained splendor, 
would be the American people’s permanent 
possession. 

In the books that followed This Hal- 
lowed Ground, starting with Grant Moves 
South (1960) and then in the three vol- 
umes of The Centennial History of the 
Civil War—The Coming Fury (1961), Ter- 
rible Swift Sword (1963), and Never Call 
Retreat (1965)—Catton’s style grew 
cooler, more tightly controlled, more fo- 
cused while at the same time never los- 
ing its especial distinctiveness. For me, 
having witnessed Catton’s reaction to 
Anthony West’s review of This Hallowed 
Ground, it is as if he were defying any 
critic, ever again, to charge him with the 
slightest lack of precision in thought or 
language. Certainly this stylistic progres- 
sion might have occurred naturally, as 
part of the maturing of any writer; or 
perhaps not. However that may be, when 
reading the Grant biography and the Cen- 
tennial History volumes, I find Bruce 
Catton at the very peak of his powers. 

The Lincoln scholar Don E. Fehren- 
bacher, in reviewing Never Call Retreat, 
perceptively caught this “new” Catton: 
“Literary skill of a high order is now ex- 
pected of Bruce Catton, but in this case, I 
think, he has outdone himself. His style 
has become leaner, shedding some of its 
earlier ornamentation but losing none of 
its dramatic power. Indeed, his eloquence, 
when it flames up, is more brilliant than 
ever, because it never seems forced.” 

The Centennial History would mark 
the capstone of Bruce Catton’s Civil War 
career. It also represented his greatest 
challenge as a historian. To encompass the 
entire war (and the coming of the war), 
with both Union and Confederacy fairly 
and fully represented, with all the mili- 
tary, political, economic, and social nu- 
ances in place, within three volumes, and 
to make it accessible to the general reader 
while at the same time earning respect 
from academic historians of the period— 
that, to repeat, was a daunting challenge. 
In concept it was designed to be narra- 
tive history in the “grand manner,’ writ- 
ten ina stimulating fashion and based on 
thorough research. 
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Catton was still at American Heritage, 
and although after 1959 as senior editor 
he was relieved of day-to-day responsi- 
bilities, he still played an editorial role at 
the magazine. Furthermore, his publisher, 
Doubleday, wanted the Centennial History 
to appear within the confines of the cen- 
tennial years. Clearly this was more than 
one man—even one as respectful of dead- 
lines as ex-journalist Catton—could 
manage unassisted. Consequently, in 1955 
Doubleday engaged E.B. Long as research 
director for the Centennial History 
project. Long’s task was to collect and or- 
ganize the source research in a chrono- 
logical format that would fit Catton’s 
needs, then buttress this framework with 
so-called special studies on such general 
topics as mobilization, foreign relations, 
the home front, and the like. Of equal 
importance, in addition to these basic 
primary and secondary sources, Long and 
his wife, Barbara, were to canvass the 
country for manuscript material to be 
incorporated into the research frame- 
work. Catton guided this search for fresh 
material into areas that he judged needed 
particular illumination. Catton and Long 
also coordinated research efforts with 
those of Allan Nevins, whose magisterial 
four-volume history of the war years, The 
War for the Union, was proceeding apace 
in this period. At the end of ten years there 
was hardly a library, archive, museum, 
historical society, or private collection that 
had escaped the Longs’ intensive search. 
Long estimated that the completed re- 
search totaled some nine million words 
from some 3,500 different sources. 

Remarkably, within those ten years 
Catton would complete the writing of the 
Centennial History (as well as the first of 
his two volumes of Grant biography) 
right on schedule—publishing The Com- 
ing Fury in 1961, Terrible Swift Sword in 
1963, and Never Call Retreat in 1965, 
Shelby Foote, who, working unassisted, 
required twenty years to write his ac- 
claimed three-volume The Civil War: A 
Narrative, paid tribute to Catton in his 
own concluding volume in 1974. He was 
the “infinite gainer,’ Foote said (quoting 
Stonewall Jackson) “from having him 
thus meet his deadline even as I was fail- 
ing to reach mine.” 

Of the concluding volume, Never 
Call Retreat, Don Fehrenbacher observed 
that Catton “writes with masterful knowl- 
edge and unsurpassed professional au- 


thority.” The Centennial History volumes 
(plus the volumes of the Grant biogra- 
phy) moved Catton well beyond any 
shadows of lingering doubt that he was 
merely a gifted amateur. Never Call Retreat, 
said Fehrenbacher, was “the concluding 
chapter of a masterpiece. The Centennial 
History as a whole is now the best com- 
prehensive study of the Civil War.” 


NA REMARKABLE OUTBURST 

of literary creativity that is unpar- 

alleled in the American history 

business, three great set-pieces of 
Civil War scholarship were published 
within a sixteen-year span—Catton’s 
Centennial History, Nevins’ The War for 
the Union, and Foote’s The Civil War: A 
Narrative. Nevins had begun publishing 
his epic eight-volume history of the mid- 
nineteenth-century period as early as 
1947, and Foote had contracted for his 
Civil War epic a year before the Pulitzer 
Prize for A Stillness at Appomattox cata- 
pulted Catton into Civil War celebrity, so 
obviously we would have had the Nevins 
and Foote works without a Bruce Catton 
on the scene. By the same token, it was 
Catton’s work, in advance of theirs, that 
stimulated interest among general read- 
ers in every aspect of the war and en- 
hanced the market for all concerned dur- 
ing the Civil War centennial period. 

Catton, in an essay on the writing of 
history, once offered the observation that 
when dealing with, say, the great battle at 
Gettysburg, “the man who can make us 
feel and see that stupendous fight will get 
our attention because he helps us to com- 
prehend the enormous intangibles which 
were involved there. Those intangibles .. 
. reveal themselves most clearly to those 
whose feelings and imagination have 
been touched. They come in moments of 
insight born of emotional understand- 
ing.” I submit that one cannot read very 
far into the Centennial History, opening 
any volume at random, without some 
measure of emotional understanding tak- 
ing place. Take that battle at Gettysburg, 
for example, in Never Call Retreat: 

At three o'clock or a little later the 
bombardment tapered off, ceased alto- 
gether, and a tense silence descended on 
the smoking field. Then out of the woods 
came General Lee’s assaulting column, like 
actors in some unimaginable drama com- 
ing at last onto the stage—rank after rank, 
Pickett and Pettigrew and Trimble and 
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their divisions and when they got into the 
open the men halted and dressed their 
ranks as carefully as if they were going on 
parade. They were worth looking at. Their 
line was a mile wide from flank to flank, 
Pickett’s division on the right, Pettigrew’s 
beside it, Trimble’s in close support, gen- 
eral officers mounted, battle flags overhead, 
sunlight glinting off of the rifle barrels. 
They perfected their alignment, finally, and 
when the line began to roll forward it 
looked irresistible. 

It was not irresistible. In point of fact 
it was doomed .. . . Longstreet, watching 
from afar with dour expectation of disas- 
ter, saw its lines crumbling and told British 
Colonel Fremantle, who was standing be- 
side him, that the attack was going to be a 
failure.... 

The great attacking wave contracted, 
both flanks beaten in, the men who kept 
going crowding in toward the center. They 
crossed the Emmitsburg Road, went on up 
the last of the rising ground, and at last 
reached musket range and canister range 
and got to grips with their foes. Incredibly, 
a few hundred broke through the Federal 
line, clambering over the stone wall and get- 
ting in among the artillery, Armistead in 
the lead, Federal regiments running in to 
meet them. From his post by the western 
woods Lee could see little more than a swirl- 
ing fog of smoke, with tossing red battle flags 
briefly visible here and there. One of 
Longstreet’s brigades tried to advance to 
support Pickett’s right, lost sight of its ob- 
jective, stumbled into a terrible fire from 
massed artillery, and came back in frag- 
ments, Armistead died with his hand on a 
Federal cannon, the men who had crossed 
the wall with him died or were captured... 
and suddenly it was all over, and when the 
blinding smoke drifted away what was left 
of the mighty column of assault was going 
back to the Confederate lines. Of the men who 
had made the advance, just about half re- 
turned. The Battle of Gettysburg had ended. 

Bruce Catton, like all those gallant 
men he chronicled, is gone now, but we 
are fortunate beyond measure that he left 
so much Civil War literature on the record 
for us to appreciate. Whenever he wrote 
about that war, surely, in John Bunyan’s 
phrase, all the trumpets sounded. 


STEPHEN W. SEARS is the author of Chan- 
cellorsvilleand, most recently, of Controversies 
and Commanders: Dispatches from the Army 
of the Potomac. 


“SHOOT IF YOU 
CAN BY ACCIDENT” 


This 1864 Tullahoma street scene shows a local woman, Peggy Brinkley, and her grandson Marion, peddling produce. 
Courtesy Brice Brinkley. 


Michael Bradley and Milan Hill 
————~< 


N FEBRUARY 12, 1865, Major 
General Robert Huston Milroy sat 
down to write to his wife Mary in 
Rensselaer, Indiana. After describ- 
ing the conditions around him, Milroy 
explained his solution of his problems: 
“Blood and fire is the medicine I use.” 
Was Milroy struggling in the 
trenches before Petersburg, or slogging 
across the Carolinas with Sherman, or 
devastating the Shenandoah with Sheri- 
dan? No, Milroy was in Tullahoma, Ten- 


nessee, in an area which had been in 
Union hands for almost two years and in 
which there could be found no organized 
unit of Confederates numbering as many 
as one hundred men. Why the resort to a 
policy Milroy himself described as one 
of “blood and fire”? The answer to that 
question opens a window on a long ne- 
glected aspect of civil war history, life be- 
hind the lines of the occupying Union 
army. In this article, for what may be the 
first time ever, the Provost Marshal 


records are used to document events on 
the home front during the Union occu- 
pation of Middle Tennessee. The Provost 
Marshal functions as the police chief of 
an army post or district, and, is respon- 
sible for the enforcement of martial law. 
The view revealed by these documents is 
of a dark side of the war in which hu- 
man life was cheap and the accusation of 
a neighbor or the suspicion of someone 
in authority might result in death. But 
let Milroy speak for himself .... 
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“Murder by bushwhackers . . . is an 
almost daily occurrence in some di- 
rection around us, . . . but | have fell 
on a plan to stir up the people against 
these monsters and to pitch in and 
help us clean the country out. Blood 
and fire is the medicine | use. | shoot 
the men who are friendly with and har- 
bor the bushwhackers and burn their 
houses. By spreading death and fire 
in a neighborhood where the bush- 
whackers have a friend, the survivors 
come rushing in demanding in terror, 
‘what shall we do to be saved?’ | tell 
them to organize companies—get 
guns—horse clubs or anything else 
and rush out after the bushwhackers— 
kill or capture them and bring them in 
and we will be their friends and pro- 
tect them.” ! 


S MAY BE IMAGINED, a situation 
in which an army of occupation is 
faced by extensive guerrilla activ- 
ity, and a divided population sets 
neighbor against neighbor, may well give 
rise to excess. One of the documents that 
survives in the Provost Marshal records 
is a list of persons suspected of either act- 
ing as guerrillas, or aiding and abetting 
guerrillas, a list of names supplied by a 
civilian named Moses Pittman (see in- 
set). Pittman, an illiterate, signed his 
complaint against his neighbors with an 
“x.” On the list, in a different handwrit- 
ing, is noted the action to be taken in each 
case—burn, kill, hang, shoot, and so 
forth. Those actions notice, are to be 
taken upon the unsubstantiated accusa- 
tion of one man. The list includes both 
men and women. Against the name of 
one woman, Cynthia McCullum, is writ- 
ten the revealing legend, “Shoot if you can 
by accident.” 

Pittman’s list appears to have been 
drawn up in early 1865. General Milroy, 
in his capacity as Commander Defences 
Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad, 
Military Sub-District No. 1, Tennessee, 
soon made official the instructions to kill 
and burn. On February 7, 1865, the fol- 
lowing order was issued to officers and 
men of the 42nd Missouri Infantry: 

“You will proceed to the residence of 
the persons herein named and deal with 
them in accordance with the following in- 
structions. 

For all cases where the residences of 
persons are ordered to be destroyed you 
will observe the following previous to set- 
ting them on fire. 

You will first search their houses and 
premises to see if they have any articles 


belonging to the U.S. Govt or that are Con- 
traband of War, which you will bring away 
in case any are found, also all or any of the 
following articles that may be found be- 
longing to the aforesaid persons. 


FIRST: All horses, hogs, sheep, cattle and 
any other animals or articles of whatever 
description that may be valuable to the 
U.S. Govt especially those that are valu- 
able to the QuarterMaster, Commisary, 
and Hospital Department. 


SECOND: All stoves and stove pipes of 
whatever description and all kitchen uten- 
sils, Queens Ware, beds, bedding, knives, 
forks, & etc also all chairs, sofas, sociable 
lounges, and everything of the character 
of household furniture. 


THIRD: All windows, sash and glass, look- 
ing glasses, carpets, & etc. 


FOURTH: Every article of household fur- 
niture which you do not bring with you 
must be destroyed or burned with the 
house. 


FIFTH: All barns, stables, smoke houses 
or any other houses of any description 
whatsoever or any building or article that 
could possibly be of use, benefit, or com- 
fort to Rebels or Bushwhackers their 
friends, or any persons, aiding, abetting, 
or sympathising with Rebels, Bushwhack- 
ers & etc or what could be used for 
subsistance for man or beast will be de- 
stroyed or burned. 


SIXTH: All animals, forage, or other ar- 
ticles of value brought in by you will be 
turned over to Lieut J.W. Raymond AAQM 
on this Staff to be subject to the order of 
Maj Genl Milroy to be dispersed of as he 
may think proper taking a receipt there- 
fore from Lieut Raymond. 

SEVENTH: The train accompanying will 
be subject to your orders, together with 
all the persons connected with it, whether 
soldiers or citizens and you will cause any 


Major General Robert Huston Milroy 
Library of Congress 


of them who may be guilty of committing 
depredations upon loyal citizens or their 
property, to be arrested and you will not 
yourself or suffer those under your com- 
mand to commit any trespass or do any 
damage to persons or property except 
those specified in this Order. 


EIGHTH: The following persons harbor 
Bushwhackers. You will cause everything 
that is valuable to the govt (as per instruc- 
tions above given) to be taken and where 
in your judgement, it would not entail too 
much Suffering to women and children 
will burn their houses. { Nineteen names 
follow at the end of this paragraph. ] 


NINTH: The following are Bushwhackers 
and will be shot if captured or wherever 
found, also if the homes of any of them 
are discovered, everything that is valuable 
will be taken and their houses burned if 
you think it can be done without entail- 
ing too much suffering upon any women 
or children that may be in them. [Thirty 
four names follow at the end of this para- 
graph.] 


TENTH: The following persons have com- 
mitted murder and if caught will be hung 
to the first tree in front of their door yard 


Pass issued on March 16, 1865, to Austin Brinkley to enable him to cross 
Union lines enroute to Tullahoma. Courtesy Brice Brinkley. 
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duced here in italics. 


Names Remarks 


1. Richard Arnold 


Oct. 15, 1864. 


nm 


. Horace Allred 


10. Wilkins Gifford 


11. George Gifford 
12. Isom Gardner 


13. Daniel Brewer 
. Hardy Hill ** 


and be allowed to hang there for an in- 
definite period. You will assure yourself 
that they are dead before leaving them also 
if at their residence they will be stripped 
of everything as per the above instructions 
and then burned. “Four names complete 
this paragraph with a note attached to the 
last name. ‘If caught Willis Taylor will be 
turned over to Moses Pittman to be 
killed?” Allowing a civilian with a griev- 
ance to execute a prisoner is contrary to 
the Articles of War, and the practice would 
not have been allowed by any legitimate 
military court. 

The portent of the ninth and tenth 
paragraphs is chilling. There were to be 
no trials, no chance for the accused to 
produce witnesses or to adduce mitigat- 
ing circumstances. Milroy’s mind was 
made up as to the guilt of the parties and 
the niceties of law were not to be allowed 
to get in the way of his concept of justice. 

Identical orders were issued by 
Milroy on at least two other occasions, 
containing twenty one additional names 
of families who were to feel the brunt of 
the policy of “blood and fire.” 


An extract from the list given in by Moses Pittman 
“Names of some disloyal citizens of the Fourth District 
Franklin County, Tenn. A narration of their crimes and the 
orders of Major General Milroy as to what punishment they 
shall suffer for said crimes.’ In the original document the 
orders are in a different hand (see sample); they are repro- 


A Bushwhacker with Hays, he together 
with two others murdered a Loyal man 
named Samuel Kennedy in cold blood on 


Harbors bushwhackers and bushwhacks himself occasionally, is one of the 
murderers of Kennedy, is a shoemaker and makes shoes for all the bush- 
whackers in the neighborhood. 

Nothing is known of the residence or first name of this man and probably the 


He is the leader of a gang of Bushwhackers 75 to 100 strong—Kill 


3. Bush 
name “Bush” is only a nickname. He is a bushwhacker. 
4. Joel Cunningham 
5. Wesley Davis Harbors Bushwhackers—Clean out 
6. Green Denison A Bushwhacker with Hays—Kill 
7. William Dotson A bushwhacker with Gifford’s gang. 
8. Riley Dotson* Is a bushwhacker with Gifford’s gang. 
9. Raleigh M. Dotson 


Is. a bushwhacker with Gardner's gang. He has also a distillery at his house 
from which he manufacturers whiskey from corn, and is the chief cause of all 
the devilment in that neighborhood and would be a good place to lie in 
ambuscade for bushwhackers—Kill, burn, and lie in ambush 

Is the leader of a bushwhacker gang, who lurk in the neighborhood of Beans 
Creek and Moses Pittman is of the opinion that they are the ones that were 
specifically engaged in robbing him— Kill and clean out 

Is the son of the above and belongs to his gang—Kill 

Is the leader of a bushwhacker gang, gotten up since Hood's raid into 
Tennessee, and is reported some sixty or seventy strong—Kill 

Is a bushwhacker with Hays—Kill 
Is a bushwhacker with Hays—Kill 


This “hard war” policy was not lim- 
ited to those on the loose. Prisoners soon 
found themselves unprotected by the 
common usages of war. On March 13, 
1865, one of Milroy’s men, James M. 
Chadd, wrote to Lieutenant Colonel W.). 
Clift of the 5th Tenn. Cavalry, U.S., about 
events he had witnessed in Tullahoma, 
Milroy’s headquarters. 


“On or about the 6th day of Feby 1865 
there were two men shot at Tullahoma, 
and on the 20th of January Capt Lewis and 
Capt Peter Thompson 42d Mo Infty shot 
three men, two of the men who were shot 
were named Sanders and the other a gray 
headed man whose name I have forgot- 
ten. The last three men I know to have 
been shot by Gen Milroys orders. I saw the 
order myself and it was signed by Genl 
Milroy . .. The men who were shot were 
citizens and lived in Coffee county and 
none of them were armed. .. On or about 
the 23d of Feby 1865 I saw ten men shot 
at Tullahoma. The men who shot them 
told me it was by Gen Milroy’s orders. 
They had been confined in the Stockade 
and were taken out and shot... On the 2d 
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Above: Two samples from the original list 
of fifty-eight names. 


* Injail awaiting trial for a double murder, Dotson 
was released when the Union army occupied the 
area, and spent the war years as a bushwhacker. 
Again arrested for Murder in 1865, he was taken 
from prison and hanged by the Ku Klux Klan. 

** The great-great grandfather of one of the au- 
thors of this article. 


Captain William H. Lewis, 42nd 
Missouri Infantry, 
courtesy Keith Fletcher. 


or 3d of March I came up to a party of 
soldiers about fifteen minutes after they 
had shot a man. They told me they had 
him chopping wood and that Gen. Milroy 
had ordered him shot. The guard said he 
was shot while chopping. I believe John 
Morton, a Rebel Soldier, was the man who 
was shot. My residence is Calhoun, Ken- 
tucky. I was a private in the 2d Kentucky 
Artillery mustered out at the expiration of 
my term of enlistment and was then em- 
ployed as Post Wagon Master at 
Tullahoma, Tenn.” 
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That this policy produced the results 
Milroy desired, at least on occasion, is 
seen ina deposition filed a few weeks later 
by the widow of one of the men. 

“Mary J. Sanders being duly sworn deposes 
and says I live in Franklin Co Tenn. My 
husband was killed by the Federals on the 
11 day of Jany AD 1865. Previous to the 
death of my husband myself and family 
were bitter rebels we have now changed. 
Previous to my husbands death I used to 
see these guerrilla parties every once ina 
little while have known of their staying at 
our house over night since my husbands 
death I have not seen any, I never reported 
them before my husbands death I would 
report them now. 
Mary J. Sanders X her mark.”4 


Genereal E.A. Paine 
U.S. Army Military History Institute 


Milroy inherited this summary 
treatment of prisoners from his prede- 
cessor, Brigadier General E.A. Paine who 
had been stationed in Tullahoma prior 
to Milroy’s arrival. Like Milroy, Paine was 
a lawyer who hated West Point gradu- 
ates, slavery, and guerrillas with equal 
passion. Milroy wrote approvingly to his 
wife, “He [Paine] has had about two 
hundred gurillas shot since he has been 
stationed here. It is not often that his 
men bring any in that they capture, when 
they do, and Payne [sic] ascertains them 
to be gurillas beyond a doubt he orders 
them quietly walked outside the pickets 
and shot and no report is made of the 
matter and nothing said about it. Two 
of them have been shot that way since I 
come here. I would not have known any- 
thing of it had I not happened on their 
dead bodies in riding out.”° 


Two months later, Milroy told Mary: 
“My most important employment is send- 
ing out after gurillas that are committing 


depredations in the country. I have one 
Regt of Tennessee Cavalry here that are 
splendid gurilla hunters. They are well ac- 
quainted with the country and there is a 
deadly hatred between them and the 
gurillas, caused by outrages committed by 
the latter upon the family and friends of 
the former. The most of my Tennessee 
troops are refugees who have been driven 
from their homes, and all have wrongs to 
avenge so they take no prisoners. This suits 
me exactly and they know it so I never see 


any gurilla prisoners and frequently hear 
of them being killed and see their horses 
and guns.” On one occasion Major S. Wa- 
ters of the 5th Tennessee reported from 
McMinnville “I sent one prisoner a few 
days ago named Wesley Pursley—I have 
sufficent evidence against him to kill 
him—He is a Bushwhacker. If you will let 
Lt. David have him he will kill him.”® Not 
“execute,” notice, but “kill” The 5th Ten- 
nessee was aided by the Independent 
Scouts under William and Elijah Shasteen. 


Letter to Milroy’s Adjutant, Major W.A. Billings, from Mrs. Gail Hibbs 


“I wish to inform you of the conduct of 
some of your soldiers under command of 
Capt. Sparks and Lt. Glenn who visited my 
home on last Friday. They came riding 
down the road very rapidly but I had no 
idea they were coming in until they rode in 
—advanced, dismounting at the gate and 
came rushing in like madmen—two in my 
room and two in the adjoining. One, Lieut. 
Glenn, in a easy, bright manner wanted to 
know who lived here. I told him Mrs. 
Hibbs, he inquired for Mr. Hibbs. I told 
him he was in Ala. on his farm. In fairly 
rough language he said it was well known 
he was a bushwhacker. By this time the 
room was full—the Lieut. ordering them 
to go to work. He then said he had orders 
from Genl Milroy for the delivery of all the 
arms in the house, which I gave up—two 
old holster pistols used in the Mexican War 
and a small shot gun. The Capt. and his 
men in the meantime were taking 
everything they could find in the adjoining 
rooms while another party up stairs was 
ripping and looting everything in their 
way. I had bought a supply of clothing for 
myself and children, six in number, but 
owing to sickness in my family for six 
months had been unable to make it up. 
These items they proclaimed bushwhacker 
goods because I could not produce the 
permit for them, having carelessly mislaid 
it. | told them emphatically that a 
bushwhacker had never entered my house, 
so help me God, whereas they were in it 
then. This they knew to be a fact but they 
would send to their Captain and have his 
opinion. He came staggering in and after 
looking at one or two dress patterns said 
“help yourselves, boys.” No sooner said 
than done and in a few minutes every yard 
of goods, some that I had made at home, 
was gone, so that I have not a decent suit 
of clothing for my children. They did not 
leave a Blanket in the house, and barely 
enough covering for two beds-took all my 
coffee and sugar except a few pounds. I 
enclose a list of the articles as far as I can. 
Capt. Sparks, I think, then got an ax and 
commenced cutting away the ceiling and 
weatherboarding standing at the head of 
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my bed—searching for money I suppose. I 
have since understood that the greatest 
charge they had against me was that I had 
six kegs of white lead which my husband 
had bought in 1861 for the purpose of 
painting a house he had purchased near 
Shelbyville but had been prevented in 
consequence of the war—for this I refer 
you to W.W. Gate of Bedford Co. I can also 
refer you to other reliable citizens in regard 
to Mr. Hibbs being a bushwhacker—he has 
never been engaged in this war, but has 
been living quietly on his farm in Ala in the 
hope of paying his debts. After all the 
damage was done Lt. Glynn apologized, 
regretting that he was under the necessity 
of fulfilling such orders from Genl Milroy 
but that he was only obeying orders of a 
person higher than himself. I told them I 
should write and inform Genl Milroy that 
his orders, if such they were, had been 
carried out to perfection. Tho I cannot 
believe that any officer of position and 
standing in the Federal army ever issued 
any such orders. I took the oath of 
Allegiance, readily and freely, and have 
never violated it, at the same time receiving 
protection for my person and property. 
Hoping I have not intruded upon your time 
and that you will inquire into this affair and 
have my property restored or compensated 
in some way. I am Respectfully 

J.Gail Hibbs. 
P.S. On their returning in the evening, they 
halted in front of my house, some of them 
presenting guns and some rode up to the 
door, with pistols drawn—wanting to know 
if there was not a man in that house. I 
pointed to my little son, telling that this was 
the only man here, upon which they rode 
off... 
... Not knowing the soldiers were here, Mrs 
Moore came up to see my sick child. Lieut. 
Glenn came to the door and then rode up 
and then enquired what she was engaged at, 
told him she had some goods and horses, 
explaining why they happened to be here, 
and that she would present her permits. By 
then they had left with the goods, before 
she arrived. Mrs Moore and my children are 
the only witnesses to the same.” !9 


The guerrillas Milroy confronted 
were in many cases members of regularly 
organized Confederate army or home 
guard units. Such men as Milus “Bush- 
whacker” Johnston, Lemuel Mead, Frank 
Gurley, and Phillip Roddey led these units 
or commanded the larger organizations 
of which Milroy faced local parts. These 
guerrillas were a definite military chal- 
lenge at times. “Two of my cavalry com- 
panies had a considerable skirmish with 
gurillas about 12 miles from here this 
morning and at first got repuked but fi- 
nally drove them.” “My forces at 
Shelbyville 18 miles from here were at- 
tacked last night and some videttes cap- 
tured. They were again attacked this 
morning and the enemy repulsed.”” 

These clashes did nothing to soften 
Milroy’s mood “The gurillas are very nu- 
merous about and I keep my Tenn and 
Ind Cav constantly on the move after 
them and they kill on an average about 
one every day. I have ordered them to 
bring in no prisoners but the fools send 
in a few every week and it bothers me to 
dispose of them.” 

“T have been very busy looking after 
gurillas and bushwhackers since my re- 
turn here—they are very numerous and 
keep my little force all the time on the 
jump. My men are daily shooting them 
and burning houses and thinning them 
out and they are beginning to send in 
propositions to me begging for quarter— 
but I think all such animals belong to the 
Devil and the sooner he has them the 
better.”8 

Milroy was so busy “sending these 
animals to the Devil” that the idea of a 
trial struck him as novel . In February, 
1865, he had ordered the public execu- 
tion by hanging of two “notorious” bush- 
whackers, Samuel Nance and John Regan. 
The scaffold was erected, the nooses tied, 
a thousand soldiers marched out to the 
place of execution, the public was as- 
sembled, and the condemned men were 
making their last speeches, when an or- 
der arrived from General Lovell Rousseau 
in Nashville that the men had to be tried 
before a military commission instead of 
being summarily executed. Milroy wrote 
in disgust, “Bushwhackers can always get 
witnesses before such courts and get 
more of them than the U.S. Conse- 
quently, they are not convicted.”? If 
Milroy thought they were guilty, wit- 
nesses and evidence be damned! It seems 
probable that at least one of Milroy’s of- 


ficers did not agree with his policies, for 
someone had sent a telegram to Rousseau 
about the impending executions. 

Harsh policies carried out without 
restraint inevitably led to excesses. One 
of these involved a Mrs. Gail Hibbs and 
her neighbor, Mrs. Virginia Moore, 
daughter-in-law of former State Adjutant 
General William Moore (see inset oppo- 
site). 

In this case the offending officer, 
Captain Sparks, was court-martialed, 
Mrs. Hibbs was eventually paid $450 for 
the goods taken from her house, and Mrs. 
Moore received about $45. These civil- 
ians on the receiving end of Milroy’s poli- 
cies received satisfaction from the U.S. 
authorities, but this was by no means al- 
ways the case. 


Major General Lovell Harrison Rousseau 
Library of Congress 


HO WAS ROBERT H. MILROY 
and why had he come to de- 

velop so harsh policy towards 

the people under his control? 
Robert Huston Milroy was born in Wash- 
ington County, Indiana, on June 11, 
1816.'! At that time Indiana was still a 
frontier and opportunities for education 
were somewhat limited, Milroy never 
completely overcame this lack of a sound 
education in his boyhood, despite gradu- 
ating from a university and becoming a 
lawyer. Throughout his life his spelling 
and punctuation were eccentric. 

At age twenty-four Milroy left home 
and, using money he had saved from 
working at various jobs and in the fam- 
ily businesses, entered Norwich Military 
University in Vermont, a well known state 
military academy in its day. It had been 


his desire to enter West Point, but his fa- 
ther refused to help him secure an ap- 
pointment. After graduating from Nor- 
wich he tried to get a commission in the 
army but failed, he felt, because West 
Point graduates conspired to keep out of 
the service all who did not share their 
background. This was the beginning of a 
lifelong bitter distrust of professional 
military men.!2 

In order to support himself, Milroy 
became a lawyer, but his heart was not in 
the effort and he was never successful in 
that profession. Indeed, his correspon- 
dence from Tullahoma, where he was in 
command, to Rensselaer, contains nu- 
merous references to his law partners 
who are frequently accused of cheating 
him and leaving him to pay off bad debts 
which they had contracted. Milroy even 
accused his partner of burning the court- 
house to cover up his crimes!!4 

The Mexican War offered Milroy an 
opportunity for military service, and he 
raised a company of volunteers. He felt, 
however, that he was prevented from 
winning a reputation as a soldier because 
his commanding officer in the First In- 
diana was incompetent.!4 

At age thirty-three Milroy married 
Mary Jane Armitage. They would become 
the parents of seven children, four of 
whom died before reaching adulthood. 
The family moved to Rensselaer in 1854 
and Milroy became an Elder of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the town. Twice 
trouble erupted between Milroy and 
other members of the congregation, 
causing Milroy to be called up before his 
fellow Elders for an investigation. On the 
second occasion, Milroy’s having served 
as a second in a duel and his questioning 
of church doctrine led to his suspension. 
This, no doubt, had a negative impact on 
his practice as a lawyer.!> 

At some point Milroy became an ar- 
dent abolitionist. Partly because of his 
opposition to slavery and partly because 
of his military ambitions, Milroy wel- 
comed the coming of war in 1861. “I saw 
the present war approaching and I 
watched it coming eagerly. I saw that my 
country could only get rid of the awful 
curse of slavery by a terrible bloody 
struggle. That our cup of iniquity was full 
and that God’s justice could slumber no 
longer”.'© Milroy began recruiting a regi- 
ment even before the first shots were fired 
in April 1861 and, consequently, was able 
to report to Indiana Governor John 
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Morton with the first complete regiment 
formed by that state, the 9th Indiana In- 
fantry. Milroy and his unit were assigned 
to the mountainous area of western Vir- 
ginia, which would later become the state 
of West Virginia, and there saw service 
under Generals George McClellan and 
William S. Rosecrans. These two gener- 
als won some minor successes, and 
Milroy was rewarded for his participation 
in these skirmishes with a promotion to 
brigadier general on February 2, 1862.!7 


Milroy levied on the pro-Confederate 
citizens a fine equal to the amount taken, 
and used this fine to repay the Union 
supporters. If the Confederate sympa- 
thizers did not make prompt payment, 
civilians were shot and their property 
burned.!? Milroy’s hope was to turn the 
civilian population against the Confed- 
erate partisans and thus deprive them of 
their base of support. What he accom- 
plished, in fact, was to begin blood feuds 
between the families involved, feuds 


Milroy with his wife and four of their children, courtesy Jasper County Library. 


The spring of 1862 found Milroy 
facing a consummate military profes- 
sional in the person of General Thomas 
J. “Stonewall” Jackson. Milroy’s men 
spent so much time chasing, and being 
chased by, Jackson in the Shenandoah 
Valley that they named themselves 
“Milroy’s Weary Boys.” Milroy’s combat 
experience against Jackson at McDowell 
(May 8) and at Cross Keys (June 7) dem- 
onstrated the rather limited scope of his 
military ability.!® When fighting shifted 
to the Peninsula in June, Milroy was left 
by the Union authorities to secure their 
hold on the western mountains. In this 
setting Milroy found himself beset by 
small units of Confederate cavalry and 
pro-Confederate guerrillas targeting the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. These units, 
operating behind Union lines, subsisted 
themselves by seizing food and forage 
from pro-Union civilians. In an attempt 
to drive these units out of his department 
Milroy resorted to a policy of retaliation. 
Whenever the property of Union citizens 
was taken for use by Confederate troops, 


which would continue long after the war 
had ended. 

This policy of holding civilians re- 
sponsible for the actions of small, some- 
times irregular, military units, was not 
new. Napoleon had resorted to similar 
practices against the Spanish guerrillas at 
the beginning of the Nineteenth Century, 
but the policy was new to America and 
caused a considerable outcry. Confeder- 
ate President Jefferson Davis asked Rob- 
ert E. Lee to open correspondence with 
Union commander Henry Halleck to 
have Milroy’s order rescinded. Halleck, 
feeling that the practice was beyond the 
pale of currently accepted military prac- 
tice, agreed. 

Instead of obeying Halleck’s order 
to stop his campaign against the guerril- 
las and other Confederate units, Milroy 
appealed to friends in the media and 
wrote newspaper articles justifying his 
actions. The public outcry prevented 
Halleck from enforcing his order, but he 
never forgave Milroy this breech of mili- 
tary protocol. With the continuation of 
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Milroy’s policy President Davis declared 
Milroy to be an outlaw, not entitled to 
protection by the rules of war if captured, 
but liable to be hanged as a common 
criminal. Additionally, the Confederate 
government offered a reward of $100,000 
for the general, dead or alive. The Vir- 
ginia legislature added $25,000 in state 
funds to this offer.2° However, by the 
time Milroy arrived in Tennessee the na- 
ture of the war, and attitudes toward ci- 
vilians, had hardened and Milroy was 
viewed as less radical, although he was 
still an outcast among professional mili- 
tary men. 

The event which would start Milroy 
on the road from Virginia to Tullahoma, 
Tennessee, was the battle at Winchester, 
Virginia, June 13-15, 1863. Milroy had 
about 7,000 men in the Winchester for- 
tifications with another 1,800 at Berry- 
ville, ten miles away. With these forces 
Milroy had a chance to delay the north- 
ward march of the Army of Northern 
Virginia and perhaps enable the Army of 
the Potomac to oppose Lee’s crossing of 
the Potomac. The Confederates, con- 
versely, needed a quick victory.?! The 
Confederate advance was made by Rich- 
ard S. Ewell, recently elevated to Corps 
command following Chancellorsville and 
the death of “Stonewall” Jackson. Ewell 
had fought Milroy before, at Cross Keys. 

Ewell’s management of his com- 
mand at Winchester produced one of the 
best fought small engagements on the 
part of any Confederate force during the 
entire war. After a day of maneuver on 
June 13, Ewell ordered an attack on high 
ground west of Winchester, while flank- 
ing the position simultaneously on the 
east to cut the roads leading to the Poto- 
mac. Both moves were successful and the 
Union force was routed. Ewell captured 
over 4,000 of Milroy’s men, as well as 23 
guns, 300 horses, and a huge amount of 
quartermaster and commissary stores. 
Ewell’s losses, killed and wounded, were 
just over 250 men.?2 Milroy escaped the 
debacle but was soon removed from 
command and placed under arrest by 
Major General Henry Halleck, although 
charges and specifications were not is- 
sued against him. 

Milroy felt the action taken against 
him was unreasonable, and wrote both 
Halleck and Lincoln asking for a chance 
to defend himself. Finally a Court of 
Inquiry was ordered, and Milroy took 
the precaution of (continued on page 42) 
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ARTISAN RANGERS Joel and 

Peter Cunningham of Lemuel 

Mead’s 27th Alabama Cavalry 

surrendered within a day of Gen- 
eral Milroy’s February 1 broadside. With 
the defeat of Hood at Nashville and the 
withdrawal of the Confederate army, and 
in light of the depredations caused by 
men who were not enrolled as “Partisan 
Rangers,” the Cunninghams opted for a 
formal surrender. Prior to the war both 
had been respected citizens of Lincoln 
County, Tennessee, where Peter had been 
the County Registrar and Joel had served 
as Post Master, Depot Agent, and had 
been a merchant. 

Both men had served under Lemuel 
Mead, Joel as a Captain, in a command 
which was a constant vexation to Union 
soldiers. In the late Fall and early Winter 
of 1864 Mead’s cavalry killed, wounded, 
captured, or paroled over 900 Federal 
soldiers, captured over 300 wagons, 700 
horses and mules, caused significant 
damage to area railroads, and disrupted 
Union foraging.' Joel and Peter were re- 


Lt. Col Clift’s Letter to Gen Whipple 
containing charges & specifications 

Nashville, Tenn March 13th 1865 
Gen. W.D. Whipple 

Chief of Staff 
General: 

I have the honor to submit the 
following statements requested for the 
consideration of the Maj. Gen. Com- 
manding. I was ordered by Maj. Gen. 
Milroy to garrison Fayetteville Tennessee 
with my command, 5th Tenn Vo, Cav, and 
clear the country of bushwhackers and 
robbers. Soon after I arrived at 
Fayetteville two citizens of the place who 
went beyond Elk river to hunt for mules 
that had been stolen, met with Capt. Joel 
Cunningham and his brother Peter 
Cunningham of Col Meads Command. In 
conversation with the Cunninghams the 
conditions of the country were discussed 
and the Cunninghams deprecated the fact 
that some men were acting as guerrillas 
and were robbing the citizens and said if 
not stopped they would cease to be 
Confederate soldiers. The result of the 
conversation was they sent a proposition 


ported to have killed more than sixty 
Union soldiers since 1862. The Cunning- 
ham brothers, and many other of Mead’s 
command, were considered notorious 
bushwhackers, murderers, robbers and 
horse thieves by Milroy, who wanted to 
make sure these men were punished with 
“blood and fire.” One honorable Union 
officer however, came between Milroy 
and his policies, to expose the harsh treat- 
ment of civilians and paroled soldiers. 
The salvation of the Cunninghams 
was Lieutenant Colonel W.J. Clift of the 
5th Tennessee Mounted Infantry (U.S.) 
Clift had been ordered to garrison 
Fayetteville, Tennessee, and to clear the 
surrounding area of bushwhackers and 
robbers. Within a day of his arrival the 
Cunninghams sent Clift a note stating 
they wanted to surrender. Clift, the 
Cunninghams, and a civilian, J.Y. Gor- 
don, met in the woods outside the city of 
Fayetteville and reached an agreement 
that in exchange for a parole Joel and Pe- 
ter would help rid the countryside of free- 
booters, robbers and horse thieves, while 


to me to surrender and aid, by information 
and otherwise, in ridding the country of 
Bushwhackers and robbers if they would 
then be permitted to take the oath of 
Allegiance to the United States Govern- 
ment. Three prominent citizens of 
Fayetteville pledged on their property and if 
need be their lives for the faithful perfor- 
mance of Cunninghams part of the contract 
and I pledged my own word for the faithful 
performance of my part of the contract. I 
accepted the surrender immediately and 
notified Maj. Gen. Milroy and received what 
I took to be his approval of my policy in the 
matter. I gave the surrender the appearance 
of a capture and kept the Cunninghams 
under guard four or five days and then 
paroled them to report to me once every 
week in order that the work in view might 
be accomplished. The Cunninghams were 
complying with the conditions of surrender 
and Major Gen. Milroys endorsement just 
as far as I desired them and with their aid I 
was rapidly ridding the country of 
bushwhackers and robbers. Everything was 
progressing as well as could be expected 
until the morning of the 16th Feby when Lt. 
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“THE HARDEST LOOKING GANG I EVER SAW” 


By no means all Union officers went along with Milroy’s policies.... 


persuading genuine Partisan Rangers to 
turn themselves in for parole. 

The Cunninghams fulfilled their part 
of the agreement. For four or five days af- 
ter their parole they were kept under guard, 
but in the next week they brought in 10 to 
15 members of their company for parole. 
In addition they supplied Colonel Clift 
with information which resulted in the 
capture of 15 outlaws, the death of another 
8, and the seizure of 20 horses and mules 
along with weapons. J.Y. Gordon, then 
Clerk of the County Court, believed Clift’s 
arrangement with the Cunninghams had 
“done more to change public opinion in 
favor of the U.S. Government than all the 
efforts of the war in our county.” 

On February 17, 1865, Lieutenant 
James Cox of the 5th Tennessee returned 
from area headquarters at Tullahoma 
with the news that the Cunninghams 
were to be sent to Milroy’s headquarters, 
and that a detachment of the 42nd Mis- 
souri under Lieutenant Colonel Stauber 
was coming to secure them. Lieutenant 
Cox remarked that if the 42nd Missouri 


Letter from Lieutenant Colonel Clift for the attention of Major General Thomas 


James Cox, Co “M” 5th Tenn Vol Cav 
returned from Tullahoma and informed 
{me that] he had [met] Lt. Col. Stauber 
42nd Mo. Vol Inf who had open dispatches 
in his hands from Maj. Gen. Milroy and 
demanded the Cunninghamns if alive, and 
at the same time remarked if he got hold 
of them he would prevent them from 
returning to any other HdQrs or words to 
that effect. The same day I received orders 
from Maj Gen Milroy to deliver the 
Cunninghams to Lt. Col Stauber which 
order I could not obey without sacrificing 
my word and honor for I had good reason 
to believe that they not be reported to Maj. 
Gen Milroy and if they were carried to 
Tullahoma from all that had been reported 
to me and what I now know to be true, 
they might have been immediately shot. 
However I proposed to Lt Col. Stauber to 
take my own men and carry them to Gen 
Milroys Head Qrs, but my proposition to 
him was not accepted. He then informed 
me that orders to relieve me from 
command had been sent along to be 
handed me in the event that I failed to 
deliver the Cunninghams to him. I told 


ever got hands on the Cunninghams they 
would not reach Tullahoma alive. In an 
attempt to protect the prisoners, Colonel 
Clift tried to add some men from his regi- 
ment, the 5th Tennessee, to the escort 
when Stauber arrived in Fayetteville. 
Stauber refused the addition of Clift’s 
men and handed Clift orders from Milroy 
relieving him of command. 

In response to their Colonel’s re- 
moval from command, twelve officers of 
the 5th Tennessee sent letters and peti- 
tions of protest to the Assistant Adjutant 
General for Tennessee, Major B.H. Polk. 
Colonel Clift wrote to General George 
Thomas, Department Commander, say- 
ing “from what has been reported to me 
and from what I know to be true, they [the 
Cunninghams] might have been imme- 
diately shot” (see below).* 

The Cunninghams were not idly 
awaiting their fate. In a letter to the 
Fayetteville Observer dated April 16, 1919, 
Peter Cunningham recalled the events of 
nearly fifty years before. 


“We had been prisoners fifteen 
days and on the 17th of February, 1865, 
General Milroy, U.S.A., whose 
headquarters were at Tullahoma sent 


him to give me the order relieving me for I 
would not sacrifice my honor to retain 
command. I was so relieved. I give this 
account not as the entire but as important 
points in the conversation that occurred 
between LtCol. Stauber and myself. I wish to 
state a few facts in order that you may judge 
whether I had a right to fear the 
Cunninghams would be unjustly dealt with. 
Therefore what I have to state occurred after 
I was relieved from command: it is therefore 
what I heard after I was relieved. On the 
27th day of Feby six prisoners were shot at 
Tullahoma and on the 3rd day of March 
more yet. I rode out in company with Lt 
Davis 5th TVC and found them lying in the 
woods unburied without anything around 
them to prevent the hogs from tearing their 
corpses to pieces. Capt ------ , 59th Ohio Inf 
supplied him with the names of the men 
and showed him the general report. Their 
names were as follows: William Wilcher, 
Calvin Cox, Samuel Smith, John Pursley, 
G.W. Sanders, B.F. Darring. On the Guard 
Book they were reported as having been shot 
while attempting to escape, I have positive 
proof to the contrary and will produce it if 
necessary. A prisoner by the name of Nelson 


Colonel Stauber to Fayetteville with a 
message to Colonel Clift ordering him 
to turn captain Cunningham and 
myself over to Stauber to be executed. I 
was standing near the court house 
square when the Yankees made the 
curve on the street coming around in 
front of the old Presbyterian church. I 
remarked to the citizens that I was 
talking with, ‘I have seen a great many 
Yankees, but there goes the hardest 
looking gang that I ever saw. 

“When they were even with the 
court house they filed left and went to 
the Provost Marshal’s office where they 
formed a half-circle in front of the 
office. The Provost Marshal went with 
the Colonel across to Colonel Clift’s 
office to deliver General Milroy’s orders 
to him. As Colonel Stauber and the 
Provost Marshal left headquarters I 
noticed the Provost look at my brother, 
then say something to the Colonel. 
Stauber turned and sat his eyes on 
brother and gave him a long look, 
wicked, vicious look until he had 
walked some distance. And that look 
did not lessen my fears and mistrust 
that all was not right. Soon a 
headquarters guard, in a low tone, spoke 
to brother and myself, telling us to 
report to Colonel Clift’s office and to 
remain there. We found Colonel Clift 


who was captured by my command and 
confined in the guard house at Fayetteville, 
was taken out after I was relieved, turned 
over to Capt. Sparks, Headquarters, with 
orders from Lt. Col Stauber to convey him 
to some secret place and shoot him. Captain 
Sparks informed me that he complied with 
the order. John Morton formerly of the 16th 
Ala Inf (Rebels) bushwhacker operating in 
Lincoln County Tenn [told me] that Jones 
[was] a notorious thief and bushwhacker 
and then surrendered himself arms, horse, 
and horse equiptment to me at Headquar- 
ters. When he came in he gave me informa- 
tion of a party of Guerrillas and I sent a 
scout immediately and found the facts as 
stated. I paroled him to take the oath and 
retained him as a guide. Lt. Col. Stauber, 
when I was relieved arrested him and carried 
him to Tullahoma where he was confined in 
the stockade. 

I went to Tullahoma and made 
application to the Pro Mar on Gen Milroy’s 
Staff to have him retained as a witness 
before my courtmartial but on the 2nd or 
3rd day of March he disappeared from the 
Stockade. I do not think he could have 
escaped but I have reason to believe he met 
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walking the floor, seemingly in much 
trouble. Without delay he made 
known to us General Milroy’s orders 
and told us to get out of town and to 
report to General Johnson at Pulaski 
{a Union garrison west of Fayetteville, 
not under Milroy’s command].” 


The Cunninghams made good 
their escape and lived in the woods un- 
til May 1865 when they received an- 
other parole. The personal integrity of 
Lieutenant Colonel Clift, had saved the 
brothers from the fate meted out to so 
many others by Robert Milroy. 


1. Rice, Charles, Hard Times: The Civil 
War in Huntsville and North 
Alabama 1861-1865 (Boaz 
Alabama: 1994), p. 280. 

2. Union Provost Marshals file of two 
or more citizens, micro copy 416, 
roll 50. Statement of J.Y. Gordon to 
Brigadier General Johnson, dated 
Feb. 17, 1865. 

3. Union Provost Marshals file of 
individual citizens, micro copy 345, 
roll 65. Statement of Lieutenant 
Colonel W.J. Clift to General W.D. 
Whipple, Chief of Staff, dated 
March 13, 1865, Tennessee State 
Library and Archives, Nashville, 
Tennessee, reproduced below. 


the fate of the others.* Other facts might 
be stated to show the illegal and 
barbarous course pursued toward 
prisoners but perusing the above will 
suffice. If I had been called upon to 
deliver the Cunninghams into the hands 
of a man who did not deal unjustly and 
illegally with prisoners I would have 
immediately complied with the order. I 
disobeyed the order but think I was 
justified under the circumstances. I 
honestly thought if I handed them over 
to death their blood would be upon my 
hands. I did believe it was necessary to 
dishonor myself in order to retain 
command. Enclosed you will please find 
a statement given by James W. Chadd to 
which your attention is respectfully 
invited. 


Very respectfully 

and obediently 

WJ. Clift 

Lt Col 5th Tenn Vol Cavy 


* Clift was perhaps not being altogether 
forthcoming here. According to later sworn 
testimony, Morton made good his escape, 
after Clift had bribed a guard $50.00. 


Library of Congress 


(continued from page 38) hiring two de- 
fense attorneys. Indeed, in 1865 Milroy 
was still paying these men for their ser- 
vices, as he wrote to his wife “I have got 
to send $200 to my lawyers at Washing- 
ton to keep them quiet. They have been 
dunning me very sharply of late. This 
will make $500 a piece I have paid 
them—$1,000 in all and I will not pay 
any more as long as I can help it.?? 
Milroy had clearly obtained some very 
expensive legal aid! Perhaps, though, he 
thought the expense worthwhile, for af- 
ter an investigation lasting a month no 
blame was attached to him for the disas- 
ter at Winchester.?4 


titude toward Southern supporters, 
would have caused Lincoln political 
trouble. Better to keep an incompetent 
general in the army but find a place he 
would do the military effort no harm. 
So Milroy was not given a new command 
but was left at his home in Indiana for 
ten months. In April, 1864, after writing 
to Lincoln begging for a command, and 
then offering his resignation from the 
army, events began to move and, in May, 
1864, Milroy was assigned command of 
“100 Day Troops” from Indiana and sent 
to defend the Nashville and Chattanooga 
Railroad between Murfreesboro, Tennes- 
see, and Stevenson, Alabama.”> In this 


. 


i 
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A Union blockhouse typical of those built in Middle Tennessee; usually square or 
angled, typically of logs or stone, they were used as a railroad guard posts. Blockhouses 
commonly had two or more stories, and gunports on all sides. 


INCOLN AT THIS POINT as al- 
ways, needed all the political support 

he could get, including that of the 
Radical abolitionists. This group 

had not been placated by the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation but were clamoring 
for confiscation of property from Con- 
federates, with that property being 
turned over to the ex-slaves who would 
then become equal citizens of the United 
States. This was further than Lincoln was 
willing to go in the matter of race rela- 
tions, and would also have been destruc- 
tive of his desire to win white votes for 
the Republican party in the South once 
the war was over. But the President had 
to compromise with the Radicals to keep 
their support for the war, and to have 
court-martialed Milroy, with his known 
abolitionist views and his “hard war” at- 


position Milroy would be under the 
overall command of Major General 
Lovell Rousseau, Commander of the De- 
partment of the Cumberland, whose 
headquarters were in Nashville. Since the 
two men were of equal rank, and since 
Nashville is seventy-five miles distant 
from Tullahoma, Milroy would be free 
from close supervision from his Depart- 
ment commander and would have a 
good deal of initiative in the way he ran 
his command. 

No one, including Milroy, expected 
much of the “100 Day Troops.” The short 
term of their enlistment prevented the 
men from acquiring much more than the 
rudiments of training and discipline. The 
loss of opportunity to command troops 
in combat eroded Milroy’s self-esteem 
and pride. Always touchy about personal 
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honor, he continued to complain bitterly 
about the matter throughout his time in 
Tullahoma. “I have been so badly treated 
I sometimes wish Jeff Davis and the Devil 
would take the country. West Pointers 
have got me out of the ring of all honor- 
able service and are determined to keep 
me out, and Lincoln will permit them to 
do it. For my country I rejoice at the great 
victories of Sheridan in the Valley, but for 
myself these only sharpen my pain that I 
am injustly denied all participation in 
these victories.”2° Speaking of his service 
around Murfreesboro during Hood's in- 
vasion of Tennessee in November-De- 
cember, 1864, Milroy said “I was re- 
strained and not permitted to go out by 
Gen Rousseau to fight the Rebs except the 
times I have mentioned. Had he permit- 
ted me I would gladly have went out ev- 
ery day and fought them while they were 
about Murfreesboro—the troops at 
Murfreesboro had the utmost confidence 
in me and with any portion of them | 
could have whipped two or three times 
their number of Rebs and as I had been 
mostly unjustly excluded for 18 months 
by the petty selfish jealousy of the West 
Point aristocracy from all honorable and 
active field service and as I felt that the 
war was drawing to a close and that was 
probably the last opportunity I would 
have of meeting the enemy and whipping 
out a portion of the foul stigma of my 
arrest by the infamous Halleck, I was 
most anxious to improve the opportu- 
nity to the utmost.”27 

Robert Milroy, then, arrived in 
Tullahoma with a heart full of bitterness 
against his own superior officers, an of- 
fended sense of dignity and worth, and a 
well established record of harsh treat- 
ment for any civilians or irregular soldiers 
who dared challenge his control. Milroy 
was a shattered man seeking some shreds 
of military accomplishment with which 
to rebuild his life. “The dream of my life 
has been wrecked and destroyed by the 
grossest, most cruel, brutal injustice, for 
over 2 years my prospects were brilliant. 
I felt I was living to some purpose, that I 
was doing glorious service for my coun- 
try and the cause of human freedom.?° 
“The bright dream of my boyhood years 
and of manhood prime has ended in bit- 
ter disappointment, and I have a painful 
proof of the injustice and disappoint- 
ment of man.”2? 

The Tullahoma area provided a chal- 
lenge and an irritant to Milroy. The area 


was overrun by irregular military units 
and by staunchly pro-Confederate civil- 
ians. The irregular military units ran the 
gamut of loyalties but they were all quite 
active. Towns under Milroy’s command 
were attacked, trains were fired on as they 
passed along the rail line, couriers and 
small parties were ambushed, and 
Milroy’s area of control was not much 
greater than the range of the guns in the 
fortifications protecting the bridges and 
culverts along the Nashville & Chatta- 
nooga Rail Road. On one occasion Con- 
federate cavalry occupied the town of 
Winchester for several hours, whipping 
and attempting to murder a man who 
had guided Milroy’s scouts on house 
burning expeditions, while a Union gar- 
rison was only two miles away at Decherd 
(see inset below).°9 On other occasions 
it became obvious that Confederate cav- 
alry was attempting to uphold order, if 


The Savagery of War.... 
William Huddelston (colored) being duly 
sworn deposes and says I reside at Dechard 
Station, Franklin Co Tenn. I am forty 
seven years of age. Was born a slave and 
held as such up to the time the Federal 
forces occupied middle Tenn. As soon as 
the Federal forces came I went with Genl 
Davidson as servant. I have been con- 
nected with the Federal army all the time 
from the time I first went with Genl 
Davidson up to the present. Have served in 
the capacity of guide for scouts. 

...On the first day of November A.D. 
1864 I was at my wifes in the town of 
Winchester where I had gone from 
Decherd Station. Just after day light on 
the morning of the Ist Nov 1864. I found 
my house surrounded by bushwhackers. 
One of them whom I know to be Sam 
Nance ordered a colored man named Ned 
Butts whom they had pressed to show 
them the room I lived in to get me out of 
there or break the door down... Butts 
then rattled at the door. I then bid my 
wife and daughter farewell saying | know 
they were going to kill me. I then walked 
over and unbolted the door. One of the 
Guerrillas said there he is, Capt., G--d d-- 
m him. Nance then says good morning G- 
-d d--m you. | replied good morning. 
Capt Nance said I am going to kill you 
this morning. I replied all right Capt. He 
says what do you think about that you 
damn Yankee son of a b--h. I replied all 
right Capt the bullet that kills me will 
save the life of a better man perhaps. 
Nance then says | am going to beat you to 
death you damn Yankee son of a b--h. I 


not law, against criminals, while adjacent 
Union forces were content to protect the 
rail road.*! 

The rather widespread impression of 
Civil War combat is one of clashing 
armies, but with all quiet outside the im- 
mediate combat zones apart from occa- 
sional cavalry raids. This was far from the 
case in the area around Tullahoma. The 
rail road was controlled by the Union 
army, and strong parties could be sent 
outside the secure corridor along the 
tracks, but the countryside was still dan- 
gerous for Union soldiers, and sometimes 
inaccessible because of the presence of 
Confederate irregulars. 

The status in military law of these 
men and units was somewhat confused, 
and the nomenclature of the times is no 
help. The basic policy of the United States 
government was contained in General 
Orders Number One Hundred, issued in 


says please Capt kill me where my wife and 
daughter can get my dead body. He says 
strip yourself god dam you | am going to 
beat you to death right here. The Chief of 
the command, one Hays then rode up 
when Nance says Maj here is the Comdr of 
the Post at Dechard the d--d Yankee son of 
a b--h. Maj Hays then got off his horse and 
said where is something to whip him with. 
One of the guerrillas says take my saddle 
girt Capt. Maj Hays said all right have it off 
here. Hays took the saddle girt (a heavy 
cow hide girt) and split it so it had three 
lashes. He says boys keep a good watch out. 
I was to stand in a ring formed by the 
Guerrillas who were all armed. I was 
stripped to the waist my shirt lying in the 
street. Hays then fell to work on me 
administering seven hundred (700) lashes 
with the girt on my back. He whipped me 
until I could not stand alone. They then let 
me rest on my hands and knees for a few 
moments. I suppose Hays did the whipping 
because he was the largest and strongest 
man in the party. Maj Hays being abut six 
feet three inches high and weighing about 
180 pounds. After I had rested so for a 
short time Nance called Willis Taylor* and 
four others whose names were called out 
but I cannot recollect them, and ordered 
them to take me and forward me on. 
During the time they were whipping me 
there was no effort made by any of the 
citizens to stop it although there were quite 
a number on the street. When the Guerril- 
las started off I saw several women whose 
names were Miss Fanny Estel, Miss 
Poindexter, and Mrs Frazill put biscuits 
and sweet cakes in the haversacks of the 


1863. Under the terms laid down in this 
document any persons engaging in ac- 
tive operations against soldiers of the 
United States who did not wear uniforms 
or some device marking them as com- 
batants, or who were not enrolled in a 
military unit, were not entitled to pro- 
tection under the laws of war. Such per- 
sons could be shot on sight, but if cap- 
tured were to be tried by a military 
commission.>? This policy raised as 
many problems as it solved. By the latter 
stages of the war the Confederate uni- 
form often included items of civilian ap- 
parel. For those operating in the Middle 
Tennessee area the “uniform” might well 
be made at home of homespun cloth, cut 
to the pattern of common work clothes, 
and dyed in a wide range of colors from 
grey to brown. Just what was a uniform 
ora “device” marking a person as a com- 
batant? From the Confederate perspec- 


Guerrillas who were taking me off. They 
saying hurray for our men. Although 
they saw me and were perfectly cogni- 
zant of the horrible barbarity practiced 
on me... 


William Huddelston X his mark 
Subscribed and sworn to before me 
At Tullahoma, Tenn Feb 1, 1865 
A.W. Billings 
Maj & Pro Mar 


Huddelston was then forced by 
the cavalrymen to walk more than 
seven miles into the mountains, where 
he was shot in the head, the bullet cut- 
ting his right eyeball in half. As he 
played dead one of his attackers dis- 
mounted and struck him three times 
on the head and face with the butt of 
his gun. The five men then rode their 
horses over the prostrate man, leaving 
imprints of horse shoes on his body, 
before riding off. At this point 
Huddelston passed out. When he re- 
covered consciousness he managed to 
crawl toa nearby farm, but was refused 
help. He crawled from farm to farm for 
help, but most of the people were too 
afraid of the irregulars to render him 
assistance. Finally one civilian with 
more courage than most took him into 
town by buggy. It was two months be- 
fore Huddelston could walk. 


*This was the individual who was to be 
handed over to Moses Pittman. 
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tive most of these men were enrolled ina 
military unit and therefore, under the 
second clause of General Orders Num- 
ber One Hundred, were protected by that 
enrollment even if they were wearing 
only sketchy uniform items. 

Clearly, any civilian who took the 
life of a Union soldier could be tried by a 
military commission on a charge of mur- 
der. If civilians, acting alone, hid in am- 
bush to fire on Union soldiers, they were 
labeled “bushwhackers” and were gener- 
ally considered outside the pale. Milroy, 
as we have seen, approved a policy of 
shooting such men on sight, or at any rate 
without trial. But a regularly enrolled 
Confederate soldier who took such ac- 
tion might be treated as a “bushwhacker” 
also, if his uniform was considered not 
uniform enough, or if he could not pro- 
duce enlistment papers demonstrating 
his membership in a military unit— 
something no soldier could usually do 
while on active operations. 

Several men, acting under a leader, 
were usually labeled “guerrillas” from the 
Spanish “guerra” or war, and the diminu- 
tive ending “illa” or little, hence, little war. 
But while these might be merely local 
men who had a grudge against Yankees 
or pro-Union local residents they might 
also be members of regularly organized 
Confederate units whose members might 
serve only part time. Guerrillas might 
also draw on Confederate Home Guards, 
overage men not eligible for regular mili- 
tary service, and would often find “bush- 
whackers” willing to assist them. The 
Confederate government authorized the 
creation of “Partisan Ranger” units but 
their status was not always recognized by 
U.S. forces. Therefore, a person might 
think of himself as a legitimate, part-time 
Confederate soldier holding a rank in an 
enrolled military unit entitled to the pro- 
tection of the laws of war, while Union 
forces might consider that person a guer- 
rilla or a bushwhacker to be shot on sight 
or hanged without trial. Certainly, the lat- 
ter was Milroy’s perspective. 

Of course, such irregular soldiers 
lived off the countryside when on active 
duty, and took most of their food and 
mounts from pro-Union civilians. Such 
circumstances invited looting and rob- 
bing, and the pro-Union civilians con- 
sidered such action simply robbery by 
Rebels, just as the pro-Confederates con- 
sidered Milroy’s command to be house 
burners, looters, and robbers. So the defi- 


nition of a “bushwhacker” was elusive, 
both for the public and for General 
Milroy’s soldiers. The confused situation 
gave Milroy ample scope for action based 
upon his preexisting attitudes. Partisan 
Rangers, Mossbacks, Freebooters, Seces- 
sionists, and Will-o’-the-Wisps were all 
targets of Milroy’s “blood and fire” policy. 
If Milroy could not get back at Halleck 
or “West Pointers” he could, and did, 
wreak revenge on guerrillas, bushwhack- 
ers, and insolent Rebels. And the area 
under Milroy’s control had plenty of all 
of these. 

Milroy’s policy was codified on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1865, when his headquarters dis- 
tributed a broadside that stated, in no un- 
certain terms, the acceptable definition 
of loyalty and the penalty for disloyalty. 
This circular ordered all males aged four- 
teen through sixty-five in the First Mili- 
tary Sub-District of Middle Tennessee to 
enroll in local militia companies, regard- 
less of their health or occupational sta- 
tus. Local communities were given ten 
days to comply and failure to act within 
that time frame was to be construed as 
disloyalty and the neighborhood “treated 


accordingly.” The circular further stated 
“The time having come for all men to 
take sides, and either show themselves 
the active friends of the union and law 
and order, or openly join the enemy, in- 
action on the part of anyone will no 
longer be tolerated.” This broadside of- 
ficially notified citizens of Milroy’s area 
of command of the tenets of his “blood 
and fire” policy.*? 

If the irregular soldiers were not 
challenge enough, the adamantly pro- 
Confederate attitude of much of the 
population must have almost driven 
Milroy wild. There has been much debate 
in scholarly circles about whether or not 
Confederates suffered a collapse of mo- 
rale long before the war was over. The 
evidence from the Tullahoma area is 
that Confederate morale remained high, 
even well behind the battle lines until the 
last few weeks of the war. The appearance 
of the Army of Tennessee under John B. 
Hood in the state in November 1864, 
caused a burst of enthusiasm and of mili- 
tary activity on behalf of the Confed- 
erate army, and the temporary evacu- 
ation of most small posts by the Union 


CIRCULAR. 


Heavquanrens Derexcea N.& C. RR, 


TutpatiowaA, Tenn, Feb. Ist, 1865. 
Yo the people of Cufico, Lineala, Hedford, Franklin, Marshall, Grundy, Warren and Cannon Counties 

Slate of Tennessee, and of Jackson county, Alabama : 

It is ordered that all the male residents from the ago of fourteen(14) vers and upwards in every 
neighborhood in ssid Coyotirs shall, within teo (10) days after reo-iving this order, organiza them- 
selves into Hose Guano Compantes of canvenient size, from forty (40) to ono huvdred and fity 
(150), according to the population nud convenience of each neighhorhond,for the purpose of exterminal: 
ing and driving out all Bushwhackers, Horse Thieves and ofher lawless Men. and restoring law 
and order. 

Every mule res‘dent of said Cqunties over fourl: en (14) rears without regird to age, infirmity or 
orcupation, is required tu enroll bis name in the Oompany of his neighborhaod within fiva (5) days 
After the organization of the Company. on pain of Kring considered disloyal anid treated necordingly, 

Thass incapacitated from age,disease, or being cripples, oxn give their influence, counsel, advice, 
send itiformstion, &., &c. Quly thore able for active field duty will be expeoted to turn wut when 
they bear of Bushwhackera,Guerrillas or Thieves iu their aeighhovhood, or when ordered to do so by 
fieir offigers, (yoless expressly named.) < 
__ Bach Uompany will orggaize by enrolling their names and solecting somo man of well known 
loyallyas' Osptain, who invat he confirmed by the Maj. Gon. ommanding,ond furnished with instruc, 

628 befétéhe will be empowured to uct. The Captain to appoint ono first, and ane avcond Lieu- 
feeanteteace Seigeants and eight corporals, and five members to ornstitute a enmpany.court, for-the 
Tal of all orimed hud offences committed by membrra of the oompany. Bach oompany ta continue 
its organizalion-so lang as it sha}! be deemed necesenry for the porce and anf: ty of the ow ighborhond, 
Ench neighhorbond fiiling op refusing to orgavige a company within tin duys alter receiviog or henr- 
jog of thie order will be considered disloyal, and treated nocordingly. Tho tim» buving come for al] 
men to tuke sides, and either show thempelves.the active friends ef the Union and of law and order, 
oy openly joia the enemy, insotion oo the part of any one will be no longor tolerited. The location, 
names of officers, nnd strenglb ofeach company, to be promptly reported to these Hendquarters whey 
prgeoized, that measures to their arming may be (eken, and ing!ructions given, 

Ry Ootamand of MAJ, GEN'L MILROY, 
A. W. Bittanoa, 
Major nod Provost Marghal, 
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army increased the hopes of ardent 
Rebels that events might be turned in 
their favor. 

As the largest Union garrison for a 
stretch of fifty miles around, the Tulla- 
homa post had attracted a large number 
of former slaves. Milroy noted that “It was 
painful to witness the terror, excitement, 
and anxiety among the negroes when it 
became known to them this place was to 
be abandoned by our troops. Many hun- 
dreds had congregated here, mostly 
women and children, who had left their 
Rebel masters and were living in hun- 
dreds of little cabins built in and around 
town. The men having gone off in our 
army either as soldiers, servants, or team- 
sters.” A large column of these “Freed- 
men” left Tullahoma with Milroy and 
soon found themselves, along with the 
military portion of the column, under 
attack by Confederate irregular cavalry.>4 

Milroy made his way, accompanied 
by the refugees, to Murfreesboro where 
he and his men joined a strong Union 
garrison in and around Fort Rosecrans. 
As a part of that force Milroy’s men 
fought two skirmishes with Confederates 
in the area, and their commander was 
quite pleased with his military perfor- 
mance.*° Upon returning to Tullahoma 
in late December, Milroy found that 
Confederate irregulars had made use of 
the absence of his troops to wreak havoc. 
The dwellings occupied by the Freedmen 
had been destroyed, military supplies left 
behind had been taken, the post Sutler’s 
store had been ransacked, and pro- 
Union civilians had lost personal and 
household goods to robbers. Milroy 
promptly ordered restitution, and or- 


Extract From the List 
of Those Fined 


“List of the names of disloyal citizens of 
Franklin and Lincoln Counties assessed to 
pay for damages done to the persons and 
property of Loyal citizens by their Bush- 
whacking friends, together with the sev- 
eral sums (which are set opposite to their 
names) that they are assessed to pay...” 
No. List $ cents 
100.00 
10.00 
200.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
25.00 
50.00 
600.00 


Names 

Adkins Joseph 
Allen Ruben 
Baker Joseph L 
Bean Bud 
Bean William 
Bean Mrs Rosa 
Bedford James 
Bly James 
Boone Nathan 


CaOnaurwn 


dered one of his most vehemently anti- 
Confederate units, the 42nd Missouri, to 
oversee the retaliation. 

To the instructions for the com- 
manding officer of this regiment (see in- 
set) was appended a list of fifty-four per- 
sons who were to rebuild the Negro 
cabins, and thirty more who were to pro- 
vide sustenance to the fifty-four. 

Milroy also took upon himself the 
task of repaying pro-Union citizens who 
had lost goods during his absence. All 
those who were “Loyal” were asked to re- 
port their losses, and several pages in the 
Provost Marshal’s Records are taken up 
with their lists of goods taken. They range 
from horses and weapons to personal 
clothing and jewelry, for a total estimated 
value of $5,605.45. In response Milroy 
sent out another order stating “The fol- 
lowing named citizens are disloyal, and 
can be assessed for damages done by their 
Bushwhacking friends for the amount set 
opposite their names and are perfectly 
able to pay it.” The list contains the names 
of eighty-one men and women who were 
to be assessed a total of $8,280 to satisfy 
claims amounting to $5,603.45, leaving 
a balance on hand of $2,676.55. Not sat- 
isfied with this amount, apparently, 
Milroy then listed another eighty-six citi- 
zens (see inset) who were to be assessed 


Head Quarters Dep N&C RR 
Tullahoma Tenn Jan 3, 1865 
Cmdg Officer 

42d Mo Vols 

Sir: 

During the temporary evacuation of 
this place lately by the U.S. Forces under 
the Maj Gen cmdg the Guerrillas came 
into town and robbed peaceable citizens 
of loyal character and behaved in a most 
shameful and cowardly manner more 
resembling savages than persons 
professing to be civilized. They were 
particularly severe upon the Negroes who 
were left in the place and took particular 
pains to burn every Negro cabin house 
and shanty in town. 

Therefore as an example and a 
warning in future to that class of robbers 
and murderers and as a simple act of 
justice to the helpless and inoffensive 
class of people who are unable to help 
themselves and the fruits of whose labor 
for a whole Summer and Fall have been 
swept away in a most wanton manner it 

is the intention of the Maj Genl comdg to 
made the relatives friends their aiders 
abettors and advisers of those who 
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a total of $8,200 to help cover goods lost 
to Bushwhackers and guerrillas.>7 

Of course, Milroy was not univer- 
sally hated. Those citizens who were pro- 
Union, or who could convince the gen- 
eral that they had been converted to that 
view, found his presence provided strong 
protection. In the nearby town of 
Shelbyville, county seat of Bedford 
County, there was a strong strain of 
Union sympathy; indeed, the town was 
known during the war as “Little Boston.” 
The Union citizens of that town raised a 
subscription and purchased a sword 
which was presented to Milroy on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1865, with suitable pomp and 
ceremony.°8 

However, those who remained loyal 
to the Union were a minority. And even 
the collapse of the Confederacy did not 
destroy the spirit of defiance among some 
of the Confederate sympathizers living 
under Milroy’s regime. A case in point 
was a Miss Mollie Smith, who although 
originally from the North was quoted as 
saying (April 19, 1865) that she was glad 
Lincoln was dead, that she despised Yan- 
kees, and that she would blow the brains 
out of any Yankee if he was to mention 
such a thing as courtship to her.*? 

In July, 1865, Milroy left Tullahoma 
a bitter man. The harsh realities of war 


committed the acts repair the damage 
which their Bushwhacking relatives and 
friends here committed. 

You are therefore ordered to bring 
thence up from the country a list of 
whom is hereto attended (marked “a”) 
and compel to build up every house 
owned or occupied by Negroes that 
were destroyed and place in as good if 
not better condition than they were 
before. 

Also the list that is attached marked 
(“B”) will be required to furnish 
subsistance and anything that may be 
necessary for the comfort of their 
friends in this list of those marked “A” 
while completing this job. 

Any other details not mentioned 
within which may be necessary to 
complete the work are left to your 
discretion. And a guide will be 
furnished you upon application to 
point out the residences of the persons 
who are within of this lists. 


By Command of 

Maj Genl Milroy 

Thomas Worthington 

Lieut 106 Ohio Vols and ADC*® 


in 1864 and 1865 had allowed him to take 
out some of his frustrations in a policy 
of “blood and fire” on Confederates in 
the area under his control, but the end of 
the war left him burdened with debts, and 
the frustrations of a military career 
thwarted, as he thought, by “West Point- 
ers.” Worst of all, he left behind him a 
people who were not only unrepentant 
of their rebellion, but boasted of it! After 
a failed attempt to find oil in Tennessee, 
Milroy returned to government employ, 
serving as government agent on the 
Yakima Indian Reservation near Olym- 
pia, Washington, until his death on 
March 29, 1890.49 


MICHAEL BRADLEY has taught U.S. 
History for thirty years at Motlow Col- 
lege in Tullahoma, Tennessee. His book 
on the Tullahoma Campaign of 1863 will 
be published this fall by White Mane 
Press. 


MILAN HILL has just retired from teach- 
ing history at East Middle School in 
Tullahoma. He is well known as a re- 
searcher and speaker on local Civil War 
history. With a third colleague, Tommy 
Allen, the authors of this article are com- 
pleting a manuscript on the Provost Mar- 
shal records. 


NOTES 

1. Milroy Letters. To Mary, February 12, 
1865. Author’s Collection. The original 
letters, compiled by Margaret B, Paulus, 
are housed in the Public Library of Jas- 
per County at Rensselaer, Indiana. Cop- 
ies of the letters can be accessed at the 
Motlow College electronic Civil War 
Research Center; web address, WWW. 
CWRC.ORG. 

. Union Provost Marshal Records, MC 
416, Roll 46. Hereinafter cited as UPM. 
The Provost Marshal Records are con- 
tained on 400 rolls of microfilm labeled 
by the National Archives as Record 
Group 416 and Record Group 345. 
They are not indexed nor are they fully 
arranged by state or chronology. The 
only indexing is that the records are al- 
phabetical by the name of the defen- 
dant in the case; witnesses and other 
persons mentioned are not indexed at 
all. The difficulty this poses for re- 
searchers may explain their relative lack 
of use by historians. In order to find 
the Provost Marshal material relating 
to the Defenses of the L&N Railroad, 
Milroy’s command, it was necessary to 
read all 400 rolls of microfilm and to 
transcribe the relevant material. Access 
to the material was gained through 
microflimed copies of the originals 


nN 


14. 


17. 


20. 


housed at Wallace State Community 
College in Cullman, Alabama, and the 
Tennessee State Library and Archives. 
Because the Record Group has been 
transferred to microfilm the designa- 
tion of the material was Microfilm Col- 
lection (MC) rather than Record 
Group (RG). 


. UPM MC416 Roll 50; UPM MC416 


Roll 50; UPM MC 416 Roll 81. 


. UPM MC416 Roll 130; UPM MC345 


Roll 237. 


. Milroy Letters, To Mary, June 19, 1864. 
. Milroy Letters, To Mary, August 8, 1864; 


UPM MC416 Roll 76. 


. Milroy Letters, To Mary, October 30, 


1864; To Mary, November 17,1864. 


. Milroy Letters, To Mary, November 15, 


1864; To Mary, January 16, 1865. 

Milroy Letters, To Mary, February 12, 
1865; Milroy Diary, February 10, 1865. 
Author's collection. The original diary 
is housed in the Jasper County Public 
Library in Rensselaer, Indiana. A copy 
of the diary may be accessed at the 
Motlow College Civil War Research 
Center, see Web address in footnote #1. 


. UPM MC345 Roll 127. 
. Milroy Papers, Author’s Collection. This 


is a copy of a note in the family Bible. 


. Milroy Letters, To Mary. January 1, 


1865. 


. Milroy Papers, To Mary, January 1, 


1865; Milroy Papers, Obituary in Re- 
publican Partizan, Olympia, Washing- 
ton, April 5, 1890. Like many Nine- 
teenth Century attorneys, Milroy was 
admitted to the Bar after studying un- 
der a practicing lawyer, “reading law.” 
He later took an advanced course at 
Bloomington. 

Milroy Letters, To Mary, January 1, 
1865. 


. Milroy Papers, note in the family Bible; 


Minute Book of the Session of Elders 
of the Rensselear Presbyterian Church. 


. Milroy Letters, To Mary, January 1, 


1865. 
Milroy Papers, Obituary. 


. In the absence of a biography of Milroy 


the best available sources on the man 
as a general are James I. Robertson’s 
Stonewall and Donald C. Pfanz, Rich- 
ard S. Ewell: A Soldier’s Life. Ewell com- 
manded the Confederate forces on the 
field at Cross Keys, under Jackson’s 
overall control, while Milroy com- 
manded a wing of the Union force. 


. Milroy Papers, Obituary in the Repub- 


lican Partizan, April 5, 1890. 

Milroy Papers, Obituary; Official 
Records of the War of the Rebellion, Se- 
ries I, Vol. XXI, pp 1079-1108, see espe- 
cially p. 1102. Hereafter cited as O.R.; 
Douglas Southall Freeman, R.E. Lee, 
Vol. II, pp 482-483. 
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21. Donald C. Pfanz. Richard S. Ewell: A 
Soldier’s Life. P. 281, 283. 

22. Pfanz, Ewell, p. 288; Douglas Southall 
Freeman, Lee’s Lieutenants, Vol. Ill, pp 
20-27; O.R. Vol. 27, Part 2, pp. 313-14, 
442 ff. 

23. Milroy Letters. To Mary, Jan. 21, 1865. 

24. Milroy Letters. To U.S. Grant, May 1871. 

25. Milroy Letters. To Abraham Lincoln, 
April 18, 1864; To Abraham Lincoln, 
April 26, 1864; To U.S. Grant, May 1871; 
To Mary, May 20, 1864. 

26. Milroy Letters. To Mary, Oct. 23, 1864. 

27. Milroy Letters. To Mary, Jan. 1, 1865. 

28. Milroy Letters, To Mary, Jan. 1, 1865. 

29. Milroy Letters, To Mary, Jan. 1, 1865. 

30. UPM, MC345, Roll 135. 

31. UPM, MC345, Roll 67. 

32. O.R. General Orders, War Dept., Adjt. 
General’s Office, Number 100, April 24, 
1863. C.D. Rom Version; Noel C. Fisher, 
War at Every Door, p. 91. 

33. Milroy Papers, Circular, February 1, 
1865. 

34. Milroy Letters, To Mary, Jan. 1, 1865. 

35. Milroy Letters, To Mary, Dec. 18, 1864; 
Milroy Papers, Report to Gen. 
Rousseau, Dec. 10, 1864. 

36. UPM MC416, Roll 50. 

37. UPM MC416, Roll 81. 

38. Milroy Diary, February 22, 1865. Even 
today, Shelbyville, unlike all other 
middle Tennessee county seats, has no 
Confederate monument on the court- 
house square. 

39. In 1876 Molly Smith, then aged 28, mar- 
ried a Confederate veteran named 
Samuel Youree. 

40. Milroy Papers, Clipping from the Re- 
publican Partizan, Olympia, Washing- 
ton, April 5, 1850. 
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Statue of Milroy, in Rensselaer, Indiana. 
Courtesy George Stone 


Knapsack (continued from page 9) 


“Why, Heloo, young man, we are old 
acquaintences.” 

“Yes, Gen’l but get behind that tree or 
you'll get shot.” 

“Oh, I don’t think any of them will shoot 
me,’ and he lifted his glass toards his eyes. At 
that instant a bullet struck him just below the 
right eye, passed through, came out of the 
neck behind the left ear. He was dead before 
he struck the grown. He stood out in the 
opening a fair target, and some rebel sharp- 
shooter had killed him, 

His staff had came up to the orderly and 
his horse, | think some of them must have seen 
him fall, for it seemed to me three of them 
got there awfull quick. The four of them 
packed him back, to the road and laid him 
down, I went back on the fireing line. This 
was a severe loss to the 6th Corps and the 
Army. He was one of the regulars. A Gen’l who 
respected the volenteers as much as the regu- 
lars and we loved him, honored and obeyed 
him and we considered we had further cause 
to hammer the Johneys. 

(Thus on May the 9th, 1864 Gen’l John 
Sedgwick between 9 and 10 o’cl a.m. was 
murdered.) I am the last man that spoak to 
him. With sadness in my heart I saw the am- 
bulance bear him away. 


Uncle Abe Lights a Pipe 


{Ed: The following month Drew was 
wounded at the Battle of Cold Harbor, and 
shipped to a hospital in Washington, His 
memoir continues... | 


A woman came in arranging some of her 
Clothes. Her slumber had been disturbed. 

“Wounded in both hands,’ said she. 

“Yes, and in the belly also, but begin on 
the right hand. The maggots are setting me 
wild trying to eat what is left of it.” Why go 
into details—I’ll mearly say she took a cupful 
of maggots from the wounds and some of 
them an inch long. 

| was striped, given a bath, traded the old 
uniform for a sleeveless robe and laid upon a 
cot with a rubber blanket under me, and a 
keg of ice water put on a stand at the foot of 
the bed, and a spout was to keep the lower 
wound wet, as there was danger of 
inflamation setting in that wound. 

It was sunrise of another day when the 
nurse said I was dressed to her liking, and she 
brought me a feed of chicken broth and soft 
crackers. 

Oh! such a little mess. I could have eat 
ten times as much, “but no more now, sir,” 
she said. At breakfast time I was feed again 
and I think I was fed every two hours of the 
day. I had not eaten anything from the night 
before wounded and had taken only a few 
drinks of water. 


My wounds was dressed twice a day. Noth- 
ing but cold water and lint was used with the 
bandage and splints. Three days and nights I 
did not shut my eyes. The head Doctor gave 
mea sleeping powder and got my first night’s 
sleep. 

One morning there was great policeing 
and cleaning up. I asked the nurse if it was 
Sunday morning Inspection. 

“No, sir, but President Lincoln is agoing 
to call and there will be Mrs. Lincoln and sev- 
eral other ladies past through the tent and they 
will have a small treat for each of the wounded 
men in this hospital It is on the road to the 
President's Sunday resting place. 

Lincoln came in, I was next to the door on 
the lefthand side. 

“Well, nurse, you have a man on this bed 
again, I see.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said the nurse. 

Lincoln read my discription card on the 
head of the bed aloud: 

Calif N. Drew 

Co. K, 6th Maine, Vol. Inf. 

Wounded at Cold Harbor, June 3rd, 1864 


“Why, you are one of Hancock’s boys. Was 
you at Williamsburg?” 

Yes, Unkle Abe, and everywhere else with 
the old Regiment untill the Johneys got me 
the other day.” 

“You was one of the Light Division that 
did go up over Maryes Hill. I must shake 
hands with you, my boy.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. President, we will not 
shake. It nearly breaks my heart to refuse but 
you see I am wounded in boath hands, or at 
lease have them boath tied up.” 

“Well, Well, and in the body also I see. Well, 
my boy, what would you like, some wine or 
brandy. I have a little of each and they are 
good.” 

“No, Mr. Lincoln, Ide rather nave a good 
smoak than all your wines. I havent tasted 
smoak since I was wounded.” 

He turned to a Negroe with a cloath bas- 
ket, took out a common longstem J.D. clay 
pipe and a sack of fine cut, filled the pipe. 

“There, my boy, you shall have your 
smoak.” He started to hand it to me, when I 
said, “But you must light it for me, Mr. Lin- 
coln.” 

The Negroe lit a match and held it to the 
pipe, The President put it in his mouth and 
got it going, put it between my teeth. He laid 
the sack of tobacco on the bed, saying, “When 
that is gone, you shall have more. The women 
will be along in a few minuits with their 
treat.” 

“They can’t have better than this, Mr. 
President.” And I sent a cloud of smoak float- 
ing in the air. 

The pipe went out, nurse took it from my 
mouth and laid it with the tobacco on the 
floor. Then a number of Ladies came in led 
by Mrs. Lincoln. 


CALIF N. DREW 
Courtesy Wayne Wiley, Auberry, California 


“Mrs. Lincoln, you must feed 
me. You see, I have neither 
hand I can use and I know you 
have feed babys before this.” 


“Hello, a new man in this corner. My man, 
how are you today, and which do you prefer, 
peaches and cream or strawberries and 
cream?” 

“T am tiptop, Mrs. Lincoln, and I'll take 
strawberries and cream. It’s been a long long 
time since I had any.” A glass bowl that would 
hold about three gills was filled nearly full of 
nice ripe berries. One of the others put on 
the sugar. 

And Mrs. Hancock put on the milk, say- 
ing, “I see you are one of husband's old Ist 
Brigade.” 

“Good Lord, are you Mrs. Hancock? | love 
your old man.” 

“There, sir,” says Mrs. Lincoln, “There are 
your berries and cream.” And she puta spoon 
in them. 

“But Mrs. Lincoln, you must feed me. You 
see, I have neither hand I can use and I know 
you have feed babys before this.” Nurse 
brought a chair, Mrs. Lincoln sat by the cot 
and feed me. It was a feast. While I had been 
occupying so much of Mrs. Lincoln’s time, the 
other ladies treated other wounded men in 
the tent. There was only five of us in that tent. 

The next Saturday when the President 
came in, he said, “Well, how is my Yankee boy 
today?” 

“Tip top, Mr. Lincoln,” I answered. 

When Mrs. Lincoln came, she wanted to 
know how her tip top boy was, and I would 
have to take peaches and cream, as she failed 
to get any other fruit, and while feeding me, 
chatted like old acquaintances. I told her | was 
in hopes of getting home so to vote for father 
Abe. It seemed to please her some -... 
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“THEY FOUGHT CONFO 


The Battle of Harris Farm, May 19, 1864 


IEUTENANT GENERAL Ulysses 
S. Grant greeted the spring of 1864 
with a flurry of offensives. His 
objective in the war’s Eastern 
Theater was the destruction of Robert E. 
Lee’s vaunted Army of Northern Virginia. 
Major General George G. Meade’s Army 
of the Potomac, augmented by Major 
General Ambrose E. Burnside’s 9th 
Corps, was to cross the Rapidan River 
below Lee, pry the Confederate army out 
of its earthworks, and engage it in battle. 
Major General Benjamin F. Butler was to 
advance up the James River into Rich- 
mond, and two more Union forces—the 
major one under Major General Franz 
Sigel—were to march into the 
Shenandoah Valley, denying the Confed- 
erate armies a favorite invasion route, and 
menacing Lee’s left flank. 

Lee dashed Grant’s hope for quick 
victory. Reacting with accustomed au- 
dacity, he pounced on the Army of the 
Potomac in the leafy toils of the Wilder- 
ness and fought the Union juggernaut to 
impasse. Grant, who was accompanying 
Meade, shifted the Potomac Army south 
toward Spotsylvania Court House, a non- 
descript hamlet at the heart of a strategic 
road network. The Southerners stole a 
march and reached the vital cross-roads 
first. For five days, Grant pounded Lee’s 
fortified line, culminating on May 12 in 
a massive onslaught that pierced Lee’s 
defenses. Fighting raged around a shal- 
low bend in the rebel earthworks that 
participants aptly dubbed the Bloody 
Angle. After scrapping viciously for 
twenty-two hours, the Confederates re- 
treated to a new line that was stronger 
still. The armies jockeyed for position as 
Grant probed for vulnerable links in Lee’s 
frowning earthworks. 

Two weeks of relentless battering was 
bleeding Grant dry. The Wilderness and 
Spotsylvania had cost him 37,000 men. 
And the three-year terms of enlistment 
for many veterans were due to expire. To 
offset the hemorrhage of manpower, 


Grant urged his Chief-of-Staff in Wash- 
ington, Major General Henry W. Halleck, 
to send every infantryman that he could 
“rake and scrape.” Grant considered the 
Heavy Artillery regiments manning 
Washington’s defenses a ready source. 
Called “Heavies,” these soldiers had led 
relatively sheltered existences, enlivened 
occasionally by horse races and concerts. 
Combat was a thing they read about in 
newspapers, and the only rebels they en- 
countered were surly civilians caught 
smuggling contraband across the Poto- 
mac. Grant saw no reason why Lincoln 
could not release the Heavies and re- 
quested “ten thousand of the best Infan- 
try” from the capital’s garrisons. 

There was sound precedent for 
bringing garrison troops to the front. 
Already the Potomac Army contained a 
brigade under Colonel J. Howard 
Kitching comprised of the 6th New York 
Heavy Artillery, the 15th New York Heavy 
Artillery, and Companies D, H, and K of 
the 4th New York Heavy Artillery. Men 
had signed up for these regiments as 
artillerists, not as infantrymen, but 
Meade had ignored the distinction and 
thrust them into the thick of combat. “I 
shall never cease to condemn in the 
strongest terms the action of the Govern- 
ment in enlisting us for one branch of 
service and then, without our consent, 
transferring us to another,” railed Cap- 
tain Augustus C. Brown of the 4th New 
York Heavy Artillery. “It cannot be sus- 
tained even as a military necessity. It is a 
wanton violation of good faith, an out- 
rage upon fair dealing, and an imposi- 
tion upon a patriotic soldier that would 
hardly be practiced upon a senseless 
beast.”! 

Grant’s persistence paid off. On May 
15, the 2nd New York Mounted Rifles 
(dismounted) and the Ist Vermont Heavy 
Artillery reached the front. On May 16, 
Colonel Matthew Murphy reported with 
his Irish Legion of four New York regi- 
ments. May 17 saw Colonel Elisha S. 
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Illustration and poem from Heavy Guns and Light: A His 


UNDED PLUCKY” ~:~ 


Kellogg’s 2nd Connecticut Heavy Artil- 
lery tramping in from the army’s supply 
depot at Belle Plain. Word also arrived 
that five Heavy Artillery regiments—the 
Ist Maine, lst Massachusetts, and 2nd, 
7th, and 8th New York, approximately 
8,800 soldiers in all—were on their way. 
Commanding this division-strength out- 
fit was Brigadier General Robert O. Tyler. 
Thirty-two years old and a graduate of 
West Point, Tyler had fought in the Po- 
tomac Army’s major battles and had 
commanded the artillery reserve at 
Chancellorsville and Gettysburg. He was 
a veteran campaigner and seemed just the 
man to introduce the Heavies to warfare 
Virginia style. 

Grant planned a major offensive for 
May 18. Major General Winfield Scott 
Hancock’s 2nd Corps, which was slated 
to spearhead the attack, had been seri- 
ously depleted, and Grant wanted Tyler’s 
division to bring Hancock up to strength. 
“T want and must have the whole of your 
command here by tomorrow night at far- 
thest,” he instructed the general. “If your 
troops have not yet all arrived at Belle 
Plain, you must bring forward by that 
time without fail, such as have arrived, 
leaving the remainder to follow as fast as 
they land.” 

Tyler’s men departed Belle Plain for 
the front early on May 17. Meade’s veter- 
ans greeted them with derision. “Abe’s 
Pets,” “Paper Collars,” and “Band Box 
Soldiers,” they chided the greenhorns. 
“Grant will have you fellows down to 
fighting weight before many days.” A 
young lady passed out flowers, remark- 
ing, “You are too good looking a Yankee 
to become food for powder.” Some regi- 
ments approximated eighteen hundred 


Seek not to know the hue they wore; 
Enough that it was blue or gray. 
They died as brave men; ask no more. 
on In dust they wait the judgement day. 
“y NG 


ee 


ory of the 4th New York Heavy Artillery (1890) 
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soldiers, which made them larger than 
Hancock’s battle-worn brigades. “What 
regiment is that?” a veteran inquired as 
he watched Tyler’s column march by, re- 
splendent in clean outfits. “First Massa- 
chusetts Heavy Artillery,” came the reply. 
After an interminable line of troops had 
filed past, the veteran repeated his ques- 
tion. “First Massachusetts Heavy Artil- 
lery,” was the answer.” 

Shortly after midnight on May 17- 
18, Tyler’s lead elements came swinging 
along Fredericksburg Road to the front. 
By 3:00 a.m., a respectable number of 
Heavies had arrived, albeit, as Hancock 
observed, “in rather broken order.” In- 
specting the fagged-out men, Hancock 
proclaimed them in no condition to fight 
and placed them in reserve. “The fields 
were strewn with clothing, knapsacks, 
canteens, muskets, dead horses and bro- 
ken artillery caissons, and the trees were 
riddled with bullet, shot and shell,” a 
drummer boy in the 2nd New York Heavy 
Artillery noted of his surroundings. “One 
time as we came to a halt I was horrified 
to see a human hand protruding from the 
earth near my foot.” 

Tyler’s Heavies experienced a jarring 
introduction to combat. Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Richard S, Ewell’s Confederate 2nd 
Corps held an opposing stretch of 
earthworks that one of Meade’s aides later 
proclaimed “lethal.” High dirt barricades 
ran along a ridgeline, and elevated tow- 
ers provided perches for sharpshooters. 
In front sprawled row upon row of sharp- 
ened trees, stacked into impenetrable 
abatis. To reach these formidable ob- 
stacles, the Federals had to traverse a 
broad field, descend into a swale, then 
clamber up a long rise, all the while 
pounded by rebel artillery. A Confeder- 
ate boasted that “no infantry the world 
ever saw,” could take Ewell’s position. 

Grant, however, was game to try. 
Shortly after sunup, two of Hancock’s 
divisions, joined by a division from the 
6th Corps, charged into the teeth of the 
rebel guns. Not a man made it over 
Ewell’s earthworks. A few units main- 
tained a tenacious hold on abandoned 
entrenchments near the Confederate line, 
then broke and streamed back in 
shambles. “Grant thought it useless to 
knock our heads against a brick wall, and 
directed a suspension of the attack,” was 
Meade’s assessment of the debacle. Tyler’s 
soldiers hugged the ground as projectiles 


clipped the trees around them. “It’s an 
awful sight, but we are getting used to it.” 
a Massachusetts man reflected as 
wounded soldiers hobbled by. “Probably 
there is no more trying situation for 
troops to be placed in than to be held as 
a reserve during a battle,” a greenhorn 
concluded. “The tension on one’s nerves 
is something awful. If one is going to be 
shot, it is something of a satisfaction to 
be able to return the compliment.” * 


Captain Augustus C. Brown 
of the 4th New York Heavy Artillery 
(Heavy Guns and Light) 


“If ever | longed for a battery of 
artillery with guns shotted....it 
was then and there” 


No sooner had Grant cancelled the 
abortive assault than a courier spurred 
up with tidings that Confederates had de- 
feated Sigel at New Market and repulsed 
Butler from the gates of Richmond. With 
the subsidiary Union armies stymied, Lee 
no longer faced threats to his flank and 
rear. “I am prepared to see Lee’s forces in 
our front materially strengthened,” Grant 
predicted. The campaign that had started 
with so much promise seemed to be un- 
raveling. It had become “impractical,” 
Grant conceded, “to make any further 
attack on the enemy at Spotsylvania 
Court House.” 

It was not Grant’s temperament to 
dwell on misfortune. Rather than persist- 
ing in futile attacks at Spotsylvania Court 
House, he decided to try once again to 
maneuver Lee from his earthworks. He 
would use the rest of this day and the next 
getting ready. Then, after dark on May 
19, he would loop Hancock southeast 
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through Bowling Green, twenty miles 
away, in an attempt to entice Lee to fol- 
low. If Lee went for the bait, Grant would 
send the rest of the Potomac Army in 
pursuit. If Lee declined the invitation, 
Grant would use Hancock to spearhead 
a movement south to the North Anna 
River. There he would interpose between 
Lee and Richmond and compel the Con- 
federates to fight to save their capital. 


May 19, 1864 


May 19 dawned clear and hot. The 
Federals were exhausted from marching 
all night to new positions. The Confed- 
erates were weary as well, having re- 
mained alert at their posts in anticipa- 
tion of a Yankee attack. Mutual 
exhaustion, concluded D, A. Hendrick of 
the New York Herald, guaranteed a “par- 
ticularly quiet day,” and he took advan- 
tage of the calm to ride along the length 
of the Union line. Any other time, he re- 
flected, the venture “would have been at- 
tended with too much peril to make the 
excitement compensate for the personal 
risk it involved.” Starting at the northern 
terminus of Grant’s formation at the Ni 
River, the reporter traced Major General 
Gouverneur K. Warren’s 5th Corps en- 
trenchments southeastward across Fre- 
dericksburg Road, visited Major General 
Horatio G. Wright’s 6th Corps at Myers’ 
Hill, and continued across Massaponax 
Church Road to examine Burnside’s new 
earthworks. Hancock’s tents were pitched 
behind Burnside at a place called 
Anderson’s Mill, where the Ni crossed 
Massaponax Church Road. Everywhere 
soldiers lounged about, eating, playing 
cards, writing letters, and chatting. Union 
and Confederate pickets, Hendrick 
noted, seemed like old friends. “By a sort 
of tacit agreement, there had been no fir- 
ing among them,” he jotted in his note- 
book. “They have met and interchanged 
remarks and congratulations as if they 
never had been and never expected to be 
engaged in murderous strife.” Confeder- 
ates bartered their tobacco for Yankee 
coffee and sugar. Newspapers were espe- 
cially popular commodities.* 

Thursdays always brought fight- 
ing. The first Thursday of May had wit- 
nessed the collision of the armies in the 
Wilderness. A week later came the pro- 
tracted slaughter at the Bloody Angle. 
It was Thursday again. The soldiers 


welcomed the lull, but few thought it 
would last long. 

Grant’s and Meade’s headquarters 
were on the farm of the Anderson fam- 


ily. Nearby stood a two-story wooden 
house, home to the stocky, fifty-five year 
old proprietor. He was tired of Yankees 
and expressed his displeasure by acting 
as “sullen as he dared, and all the family 
was in the same order,’ an aide recorded. 
Tyler’s Heavy Artillery regiments also 
camped in Mr. Anderson’s fields, mull- 
ing over their recent ordeal. Little did they 
imagine that they would be battling for 
survival before the day was finished. 
Early in the morning, the Union 
commanders discovered that they had 
inadvertently left a gap in their defenses. 
The army stood oriented along a north- 
south axis. Fredericksburg Road served 
as its lifeline. Wagons rumbled south 
from Belle Plain and Fredericksburg to 
the army, carting provisions and ammu- 
nition and returning with wounded men 
and prisoners. Brigadier General Lys- 
ander Cutler’s division of the 5th Corps 
anchored the Union formation’s north- 
ern end on the Ni. About a mile and a 
half north of Cutler, a route called Gor- 
don Road entered Fredericksburg Road 
from the west. The stretch of Freder- 
icksburg Road between the Ni and 
Gordon Road stood undefended. The 
danger was acute, as Ewell’s troops 
were entrenched only two miles away. 
Grant’s oversight offered Lee an entic- 
ing opportunity to sever the Federal 
army from its base. 
Warren designated Colonel Kitch- 
ing’s three Heavy Artillery regiments to 
plug the undefended interval. His plan 
was for the brigade to establish a picket 
line west of Fredericksburg Road and 
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running parallel to it, facing in the di- 
rection of the Confederates. The 6th New 
York was to anchor its left on the Ni, di- 
rectly across from Cutler’s right flank. 
The 15th New York was to continue the 
formation north through choppy, 
wooded terrain to the farm of the Har- 
ris family, grandly named “Bloomsbury” 
and tilled by Clement Harris, his wife, 
and three children. The 4th New York 
Heavy Artillery was to reach north across 
Susan Alsop’s farm—home to a twenty- 
five-year-old widow and her four-year- 
old child —and secure the formation’s 
extreme end on the Peyton farm, near 
Gordon Road. The obscure homesteads 


of the Harris, Alsop, and Peyton fami- 
lies would soon become all too familiar 
to the men of the 4th New York Heavy 
Artillery. 

The New Yorkers began establishing 
picket outposts along a little tributary of 
the Ni. The creek originated as a marsh 
on the western margin of the Peyton 
farm and flowed south through the 
Alsop and Harris properties, gouging a 
deep depression about a half-mile west 
of Fredericksburg Road. The tributary 
was an important tactical feature, since 
the Confederates would have to cross it 
to reach the road. Half of the 4th New 
York’s Company K, commanded by Cap- 


The Harris, Alsop, and Peyton homesteads would soon become all 
too familiar to the men of the 4th New York Heavy Artillery. 


Below: scene at Mrs. Alsop’s house, May 20, 1864. Library of Congress 
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Left to right: Major Horace Holt, Lieutenant Colonel Nathaniel Shatswell, Major George A. Forsyth, and Captain D.K. Smith Jones. 
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tain Seward F. Gould, deployed west of 
the swampy ground. Gould comman- 
deered an abandoned two-story log 
house on the Alsop place for his head- 
quarters and established five-man posts 
every five or six rods reaching south to 
the Harris place. The 4th New York’s 
Company D, led by Captain D. K. Smith 
Jones, continued the picket line north 
onto the Peyton property, then deflected 
it toward Fredericksburg Road to pro- 
tect the formation’s upper flank. Com- 
pany H, under Captain Augustus C. 
Brown, and the other half of Company 
K, under Lieutenant Michael J. Lee, set 
up camp in Mrs. Alsop’s yard. At an early 
hour three hundred horsemen, com- 
manded by Major George A. Forsyth of 
the 8th Illinois Cavalry, fanned west 
along Gordon Road to watch for rebels. 
And near noon, four three-inch guns of 
Company C, Ist New York Artillery, un- 
der Captain Almont Barnes, deployed on 
a knoll near the Harris house, to the left 
of the 4th New York’s line. When every- 
one was in place, the arrangement re- 
sembled an upside-down L. Artillery an- 
chored the formation’s lower terminus 
at the Harris house, and pickets carried 
the long leg north across the Alsop place 
to the Peyton fields, where the short leg 
veered east to Fredericksburg Road.> 

All morning, small bands of rebels 
kept materializing from Ewell’s direction. 
Soldiers in Company K were settling 
down for a card game when a handful of 
Confederate cavalrymen stormed from 
the woods and almost trampled the play- 
ers. Both sides were equally surprised 
and began firing wildly. Emptying their 
pistols into the New Yorkers, the Con- 
federates wheeled and galloped away. 
Around 11:00 a.m., more rebels emerged 
in front of Company D and initiated a 
lively firefight, shooting a New Yorker in 
the hand. At 11:30, Warren informed 
headquarters that Kitching had seen “a 
little skirmishing” north of the Ni, but 
that the spats involved only stray groups 
of rebels. Nothing suggested that a ma- 
jor attack might be brewing. Warren ex- 
pressed concern, however, that Kitching’s 
line might be stretched thin. Meade re- 
minded the corps commander that 
Tyler’s Heavy Artillery division was en- 
camped at the Anderson farm, less than 
two miles away. If the 5th Corps’ far- 
flung outfits got in trouble, Warren was 
to summon Tyler immediately. 


Reconnaissance 
in Force 


A few miles south at Spotsylvania 
Court House, Lee had been sifting 
through reports. It was plain to him that 
Grant was rearranging his forces, taking 
troops from the northern end of his for- 
mation and moving them to the south- 
ern end. It was not clear, however, what 
Grant’s latest flurry of activity meant. 
Was he girding to attack, or was he mass- 
ing to dash toward Richmond? Lee 
needed more information and decided to 
order a reconnaissance of the Union 
formation’s northern terminus. He also 
suspected that Grant, by shifting the 
weight of his army south, might have 
weakened his right. Possibly the Federals 
had neglected to safeguard Fredericks- 
burg Road. By thrusting a force north of 
the Union army—the very interval that 
Colonel Kitching, unknown to Lee, had 
been sent to fill—the Confederates might 
separate Grant from his base and play 
havoc with his plans, whatever they might 
be. The campaign had evolved into a fast- 
moving game of wits in which opportu- 
nities vanished if not immediately 
grasped. Lee perceived that Grant might 
have left an opening, and he determined 
to exploit it right away. 

Following the assault on May 18, the 
Federals had abandoned Ewell’s sector, 
leaving the Confederate 2nd Corps free 
to maneuver. Ewell’s position on the 
northern end of the Confederate line 
situated him perfectly for the excursion 
that Lee had in mind. 

The Confederate 2nd Corps had 
earned an impeccable reputation fight- 
ing under Lieutenant General Thomas J. 
“Stonewall” Jackson. In May, 1863, fol- 
lowing Jackson’s death, Ewell had as- 
sumed command. Lee’s penchant for is- 
suing discretionary orders had frustrated 
the high-strung Virginian, who had vac- 
illated at Gettysburg and had failed to 
exploit advantages in the Wilderness. His 
conduct on May 12 had bordered on the 
farcical. One report had him dashing 
among his routed men, cursing and 
whacking them with the flat of his sword. 
“General Ewell, you must restrain your- 
self,” Lee had allegedly remonstrated. 
“How can you expect to control these 
men if you have lost control of yourself? 
If you cannot repress your excitement, 
you had better retire.” Lee later remarked 
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that Ewell had become “too much over- 
whelmed to be efficient.” Army wags 
blamed the eccentric general’s failings on 
a war-time amputation and marriage at 
forty-six years of age to a domineering 
childhood sweetheart. Whatever the 
cause of Ewell’s erratic conduct, Lee was 
having second thoughts about his 
subordinate’s ability to command. 

Two weeks of campaigning had cost 
the 2nd Corps a division commander, ten 
brigade commanders, and countless of- 
ficers. Ewell could muster only six thou- 
sand soldiers, well under half the num- 
ber that he had led into the Wilderness 
fifteen days before. His decisive repulse 
of the Union attack on May 18 had 
boosted his corps’ sagging morale, but 
Lee still had misgivings. Ewell could fight 
stubbornly when behind earthworks, but 
his capacity to undertake offensive op- 
erations was questionable. The 2nd 
Corps, on reaching its objective on 
Grant’s northern flank, would be two 
miles from the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia. Danger attended the operation, 
and a mis-step could prove fatal. 

Rather than lose this fleeting oppor- 
tunity to catch Grant napping, Lee de- 
cided to go ahead with Ewell. According 


Lieutenant William C. Edmonston 
(USAMHI, Carlisle) 


to Lee’s aide Walter H. Taylor, the Con- 
federate commander directed Ewell to 
“demonstrate against the enemy in his 
front as he believed that Grant was about 
to move to our right and he wished to 
force his hand and ascertain his purpose.” 
Ewell demurred, arguing that a frontal 
attack was unwise. He urged instead that 
he simply “feel out” the Union right and 
threaten Grant’s communications by cut- 
ting Fredericksburg Road. Lee repeated 
his instruction. Ewell was to “find Grant’s 
right” and “develop his purpose.” Ewell 
left with the understanding that he was 
to “demonstrate” against the Federals to 
ascertain whether Grant was moving 
south.® 

Ewell proposed to take his entire 
corps across the Niand strike Fredericks- 
burg Road near the Harris and Alsop 
farms. Although he had considerable ar- 
tillery at his disposal, he elected to bring 
only Lieutenant Colonel Carter M. 
Braxton’s six-gun battery. He left the rest 
of his ordnance in place in case the 
Federals attacked while he was gone. 
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The Battle 
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Brigadier General Thomas L. Rosser’s 
cavalry brigade and Captain James W. 
Thomson’s battery of horse artillery were 
to accompany the expedition. Lee ar- 
ranged for Brigadier General Joseph B. 
Kershaw’s division of the Confederate Ist 
Corps to occupy Ewell’s fortifications 
during the 2nd Corps’ absence. 

At 2:00 p.m., Ewell set off. Major 
General Robert E. Rodes’ division led, 
followed by the division of Brigadier 
General John B. Gordon. The gray-clad 
column tramped across fields strewn 
with corpses from earlier fights. “It was 
an awful sight and the stench was hor- 
rible,” a Confederate affirmed. Turning 
onto Gordon Road, Ewell decided to split 
his force. Rosser was to continue east on 
Gordon Road with Thomson’s horse ar- 
tillery while Ewell took his infantry and 
Braxton’s guns past the ruins of the 
Stevens home, then west along a trail to 
Fredericksburg Road. The way was 
thickly mired, and the artillerist Braxton 
voiced concern that his guns might be- 
come stuck. Rather than risk losing the 


Bo 


pieces, Ewell decided to send them back. 
He would soon rue his decision.’ 


The Ball Opens 


Around 3:00 p.m., disturbing re- 
ports reached Meade’s headquarters from 
Kitching’s sector. Confederate probes 
were intensifying. Six rebel cavalrymen 
rode into a 4th New York outpost shout- 
ing, “Surrender! Get up and don’t fire 
your gun!” A Federal fired anyway, alert- 
ing the rest of the pickets, who escaped. 
Meade sensed trouble. Out of an abun- 
dance of caution, he ordered Tyler to start 
his Heavy Artillery division from the 
Anderson farm to reinforce Kitching. 
Two regiments—the Ist Massachusetts 
and 2nd New York—were closest to 
Kitching, and Tyler dispatched an orderly 
to begin them on their way immediately. 
The rest of the division was to make ready 
to move, but not to march until receiv- 
ing further orders. 

Tyler’s orderly spurred his foam- 
flecked horse to Colonel Thomas R. 
Tannatt of the Ist Massachusetts and 
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handed him a message. The regiment’s 
bugler put horn to lips, and men sprang 
into formation. Nearby, the 2nd New 
York, commanded by Colonel Joseph N. 
G. Whistler, went through a similar drill. 
The Massachusetts men started first and 
filed north onto Fredericksburg Road. 
Veering left onto the Harris farm, they 
massed near the house, not far from 
Barnes’ guns. Colonel Tannatt ordered 
companies D and F to deploy as skirmish- 
ers and probe west toward the woods at 
the farm’s far edge, by the creek. Then he 
began extending the rest of his regiment 
into a battle line, posting the 1st Battal- 
ion, under Major Frank A. Rolfe, on the 
regiment's left, by the Harris house; Ma- 
jor Nathaniel Shatswell’s 2nd Battalion in 
the center, reaching north; and Major 
Horace Holt’s 3rd Battalion on the right, 
near the 4th New York’s left flank. 


A little after 4:00, Tannatt’s Compa- 
nies D and F shouldered their rifles and 
headed across the field on a reconnais- 
sance toward the tributary. A short hike 
brought the Massachusetts men to the 
4th New York’s picket line. The pickets— 
this was the province of Captain Gould’s 
Company K—exchanged jokes with the 
Bay Staters. The 4th New York’s other two 
companies were preparing to change po- 
sitions, with Captain Brown’s Company 
H replacing Captain Jones’ Company D 
on the picket line near the Peyton farm. 
Jones’ men retired to Susan Alsop’s house 
and began cooking dinner while Brown’s 
troops slipped into the entrenchments 
recently vacated by Jones. Brown placed 


Lieutenant William C. Edmonston in 
charge of the left sector of his line, abut- 
ting Company K; Lieutenant Henry L. 
Carpenter in charge of the center; and 
First Sergeant T. A. Theben in charge of 
the far right, near Fredericksburg Road. 
The afternoon sun gave way to thunder 
clouds, and the sky darkened in the 
northwest. Thunder rumbled along the 
valley of the Ni. Rain began falling, lightly 
at first, then in torrents. 

Brigadier General Stephen D. 
Ramseur’s North Carolina brigade, lead- 
ing Rodes’ division at the head of Ewell’s 
column, reached the tributary just as the 
skies opened. There the Tar Heel skir- 
mishers ran headlong into the foremost 
pickets of Gould’s Company K, 4th New 
York. Musketry sputtered through the 
woods. Then the foremost Massachusetts 
companies pitched in, supporting 


Brigadier General Stephen D. Ramseur (left), Museum of the Confederacy, 
and Colonel Joseph N. G. Whistler, USAMHI, Carlisle 


Gould. “The firing began to increase in 
intensity,” a Federal recollected. “The 
bullets hummed over our heads and we 
began to think there was a skirmish in 
earnest.”® 

Warren Works of Company K had 
just entered the deserted two-story house 
serving as Gould’s headquarters when 
the shooting started. “There they 
come!” someone shouted, and Works 
glanced out the window to see gray-clad 
skirmishers streaming from the woods. 
Works and the handful of men in the 
house began firing through the upstairs 
window and through chinks in the wall. 
They could see more soldiers in butter- 
nut behind the rebel skirmishers, battle 
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colors unfurled. A substantial body of 
Confederates was advancing toward Fre- 
dericksburg Road, and the only troops 
available to stop them were the novice 
Heavies. While Gould looked on from the 
upstairs window, the Tar Heels splayed 
into two lines of battle. Making the best 
of a bad situation, Gould began rallying 
his men near the abandoned house. 

Captain Brown was busy getting 
Company H into position on Gould’s 
right when the Confederates appeared. 
The sound of shooting brought him 
running to investigate. The pageantry 
of Ramseur’s veterans striding across 
the field transfixed him. “It was a mag- 
nificent sight,” Brown recollected years 
later, “for the lines moved as steady as 
if on parade, and if ever I longed fora 
battery of artillery with guns shotted 
with grape and canister, and my own 
men behind those guns, it was then and 
there.” The Confederate battle line ex- 
tended out of sight into the woods north 
of Brown, which troubled the captain. 
His formation resembled a fishhook, the 
barbed end resting near Fredericksburg 
Road, and he feared that rebels might lap 
past the end of his line and get into his 
rear. “I determined to withdraw the cen- 
ter of my line slowly, firing as we fell 
back,” he explained, “keeping in touch 
with Company K, and straightening out 
my fish hook as far to my right as | 
could, all in the hope that we might 
hold the ‘Johnnies’ until troops at- 
tracted by the noise we made should 
come to our assistance.” 

While Brown readied for the on- 
slaught, Captain Gould gathered his pick- 
ets toward the log house. “The balls came 
through as if the building were paper, and 
several men were struck,” Gould re- 
counted. His soldiers posted in the house 
felt as though they were fighting the en- 
tire Confederate army. “It seemed to me 
that [the rebel volleys] tore away the 
whole side of the building,” Private Works 
remembered of those tense moments. A 
soldier standing next to Works clasped 
his hands to his chest, gasped, and fell 
dead. Another man fired steadily from a 
kneeling position through a crack in a 
fragment of wall that remained standing. 
“Works, I’m killed,” a companion 
shouted as a bullet struck his chest. It 
turned out that the round was spent, and 
the man bolted for the rear in a manner 
that persuaded Works of the “liveliness 


of that particular corpse beyond a 
shadow of doubt.” When a bullet ripped 
off the heel of his shoe, Works decided 
that it was time for him to leave. He 
sprinted from the house only to become 
mired in the swamp. “The flags and cat- 
tails were cut about my head in a way that 
was anything but pleasant,” he related. 
Tossing aside his blanket and frying pan, 
Works clambered from the bog and 
joined his compatriots east of the swamp, 
where Gould was forming the remains of 
Company K behind a rail fence. Ram- 
seur’s Confederates swarmed around 
Gould’s deserted headquarters and con- 
tinued into the bog. When the Southern- 
ers came within range, Gould’s men 
shouted a loud “Hurrah!” and fired. 
“Their line staggered,” Gould noted with 
satisfaction.” 

When the ruckus started, Captain 
Jones’ Company D was at the Alsop 
house drawing rations. Jones ordered his 
soldiers to double-quick to Gould’s as- 
sistance, as did Lieutenant Michael Lee, 
who was still at the Alsop place with his 
half of Company K. The reinforcements 
deployed along the edge of a pine forest 
near Gould’s men, who were single- 
handedly fending off Ramseur’s brigade 
from behind their rail fence. A handful 
of soldiers from Company D under Cor- 
poral A. Eugene Cooley ducked into a 
swale and began banging away at the 
Confederates in the old house. Cooley 
shot a man standing in the doorway, and 
another Federal dispatched a Confeder- 
ate on the roof. “We got a shower of lead 
in return that would have annihilated us 
if it had been correctly aimed,” related 
Cooley, who jumped out of the ditch with 
his companions and began running back. 
A bullet slammed into Frederick Knapp’s 
leg, and Cooley and another man hefted 
the injured soldier between 
them. Another volley 
sounded, and several bul- 
lets hit Knapp. “He went 
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limp in our hands as a wet rag,” remem- 
bered Cooley. “I observed the wadding 
in front of his dress coat sticking out in 
shreds, made apparently by two or three 
balls passing through him.” 

Companies D and K blazed away 
from the edge of their pinewoods, a few 
hundred greenhorns pitted against an 
elite Confederate brigade. The bog gave 
the New Yorkers defensible ground, but 


the numbers were decidedly lop-sided, 
and Rameur’s battle line extended past 
both ends of the 4th New York’s forma- 
tion. “My gun got so hot in the rapid fir- 
ing that I had to hold it by the strap in 
loading,” Cooley related. “The enemy’s 
fire was simply terrible,” he remembered. 
“The ground, which was brown and bare 
when we formed the line, was soon cov- 
ered with a carpet of green leaves and 
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foliage, cut from the limbs of the young 
pine trees.” A drummer boy snatched a 
musket and began shooting at Confed- 
erates like he had plinked at squirrels 
back home. “Their bulldog fighting, to- 
gether with advantage of ground—as 
there was a swampy spot, which made it 
difficult for the enemy to cross in their 
front—was all that saved the plucky little 
battalion from entire destruction,” he 
later wrote of the heated combat.!" 
Colonel Kitching set a stirring ex- 
ample by strolling leisurely along the 4th 
New York’s line. “No ducking!” he called 
to anyone dodging the bullets, which 
were whizzing all around. “Stand up!” he 
urged. A soldier thought that the colonel’s 


“No ducking,” he called to 
anyone dodging the bullets. 


Colonel J. Howard Kitching, 
Roger D. Hunt collection. 


Lieutenant Michael J. Lee 
Heavy Guns and Light 


demeanor would have “made heroes of 
the meanest cowards.” Never did he dis- 
play his martial qualities to better effect, 
admiring soldiers later claimed."! 

On Kitching’s right, Captain Brown 
of Company H directed Carpenter and 
Edmonson to straighten their line and 
withdraw slowly and stubbornly if 
pressed. Then he returned to the left, 
where Companies D and K were heavily 
engaged. “I found the enemy struggling 
through the swamp and our boys pep- 
pering them as fast as they could load and 
fire, some lying down and some firing 
from stumps or from any other point of- 
fering the slightest protection,” he re- 
corded. As more Tar Heels slogged onto 
the New Yorker’s side of the bog, the 
Federals retired into the pine forest, fight- 
ing from tree to tree. A yellow bulldog 
that belonged to a man in Company D 
tried to catch bullets in his teeth as they 
zipped past. Ears and tail raised high, the 
animal jumped and snapped excitedly at 
the humming minnie balls. The show 
ended when a ball clipped off the end of 
his tail. Captain Brown last saw him run- 


»12 


ning for the rear “like a yellow streak. 


Baptism of Fire 


Afew hundred yards south, on 
Gould’s left, the Ist Massachusetts Heavy 
Artillery was experiencing a wrenching 
baptism of fire. As Ramseur’s skirmish- 
ers emerged from the woods west of the 
tributary, Major Rolfe, whose Ist Battal- 
ion comprised the left of the Massachu- 
setts line, hollered “Forward!” Mimick- 
ing a parade ground drill, Rolfe’s 360 Bay 
Staters marched elbow to elbow across 
the cornfield and into the swale. The 
rebels retired into trees on the far side of 
the creek, enticing Rolfe’s battalion to fol- 
low. “Instantly every man seemed to 
know by the look in his face that there 
was serious work ahead for the regiment,” 
recollected a Federal. 

Rolfe was walking into a trap. The 
right wing of Ramseur’s battle line had 
deployed in preparation for charging into 
Mr. Harris’ farm. When the Tar Heels saw 
Rolfe coming, they crouched low to the 
ground, concealed in underbrush. After 
the Federals had advanced fifty yards into 
the thickets, the Confederates stood—a 
Northerner described them as rising “up 
out of the earth’—and fired in unison. 
The first volley was murderous. “It was 
like a stroke of lightning from clear skies,” 
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a Northerner asserted. “In an instant the 
scene was transformed from peace and 
quiet to one of pain and horror.” Raising 
himself high in his saddle, Rolfe exhorted 
his men to hold their ground. His 
mounted figure made a conspicuous tar- 
get, and a second volley riddled him with 
eleven bullets, killing him. Some of 
Rolfe’s soldiers knelt and fired toward the 
smoke billowing from Ramseur’s forma- 
tion. “Words cannot describe the feelings 
of the men who still remained standing 
in line,” a survivor reminisced. “About 
them lay about a third of their comrades 
dead, dying, or wounded; the cries of 
pain, the noise of musketry, the hiss of 
the rifle ball, the dull thud as the leaden 
messenger of death finds lodgment in the 
body of some beloved comrade, remain 
with us today like the memory of some 
horrid dream.” 

Unleashing a third volley, the South- 
erners charged into Rolfe’s fractured line, 
stepping over bodies and shooting any- 
one who resisted. The remnants of the 
battalion—“broken and disorganized, 
with almost every officer gone,” a partici- 
pant recollected—ran back toward the 
Harris house. A Federal who had watched 
the battalion charge gaped in disbelief as 
it stampeded across the field. “The throng 
increased rapidly,” he observed, “and 
soon the whole column that fifteen min- 
utes previously had marched orderly and 
gallantly in, came tumbling out, some 
dropping as they came, some covered 
with blood, staggering on, some sup- 
ported by their comrades; riderless 
horses, officers and men all in confusion, 
a struggling, retreating mass, in the midst 
of a hail of bullets.” 

Rolfe’s survivors reformed at the 
Harris house to receive the Confederates, 
who were now marching up the hillside 
from the creek. “The demon thirst for 
revenge took possession,” a Federal re- 
membered of the prevailing mood. Ma- 
jor Shatswell’s 2nd Battalion, on the Ist 
Battalion’s right, braced for the shock of 
Ramseur’s attack. As the rebels emerged 
into range, the Massachusetts men loosed 
a volley, and Barnes’ artillery spewed a 
“most effective dose of canister.” At this 
critical moment, Colonel Whistler’s 2nd 
New York reached the Harris house, hav- 
ing double-quicked over from Freder- 
icksburg Road in the wake of the Massa- 
chusetts men. A New Yorker could not 
help admiring his regiment’s faultless 


alignment. “It was thrilling, inspiring, 
and to have been there was to have the 
scene fixed in one’s memory forever,” he 
effused. “Steady men, don’t shoot too 
high,” Whistler called out, and his regi- 
ment delivered a volley. Several shots 
were misdirected—a Massachusetts man 
claimed that Barnes’ shells killed two Fed- 
eral soldiers, and that the 2nd New York 
fired its volley “into us instead of the en- 
emy’—but the concentration of lead 
produced the desired effect and stopped 
Ramseur’s Confederates cold. Cheering 
loudly, the remains of Rolfe’s battalion 
spontaneously launched a countercharge. 
With his right flank exposed and a large 
Federal force in his front, Ramseur or- 
dered his men back to the cover of the 
woods. '# 

Regrouping on the western side of 
the creek, Ramseur decided to wait for 
the rest of the 2nd Corps before resum- 
ing his attack. East of the creek, the 4th 
New York, Ist Massachusetts, and 2nd 
New York, arrayed north to south in that 
order, dressed their lines in anticipation 
of another Confederate assault. The 
battlefield quieted, save for the cries of 
wounded men. 

Rodes’ remaining brigades de- 
bouched from the trail and joined 
Ramseur. Colonel Bryan Grimes, com- 
manding a North Carolina brigade, de- 
ployed on Ramseur’s left. Brigadier Gen- 
eral Cullen A. Battle's Alabama Brigade 
formed on Ramseur’s right, and the deci- 
mated Georgia brigade under Brigadier 
General George Doles moved up in re- 
serve. Gordon’s division emerged on 
high ground between the Alsop and 
Peyton homes, on Rodes left, and staked 
out a defensive line along the gentle 
ridge. Gordon thrust two brigades— 
Louisianians under Colonel Zebulon 
York, and a mixed force of Virginians 
culled from the re- 
mains of Major Gen- 


Harris Farm, 
Ewell’s attack 
looking to Union 


Position / North. 
Photo by Chris E. Heisey 


eral Edward “Allegheny” Johnson’s divi- 
sion, which had been severely mauled on 
May 12—toward Fredericksburg Road. 
These Confederates passed north of the 
4th New York’s line and fortuitously 
emerged onto Fredericksburg Road in 
time to intercept a wagon train groan- 
ing with provisions from Belle Plain. 


Hungry Confederates broke ranks and 
swarmed toward the wagons.'* 

Captain Brown of Company H, 4th 
New York, was worried. The right end of 
his fish-hook dangled near Fredericks- 
burg Road, where Gordon’s rebels were 
looting wagons. The battle had reached 
acritical point. If the rebels turned Brown 
out of his position—and there was noth- 
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* This brigade contained the surviving frag- 
ments of the Virginia regiments from the 
Stonewall Brigade, Jones’ Brigade, and Steuart’s 
Brigade, formerly under Major General Edward 
Johnson, which took severe losses on May 12. 
On May 21, Brigadier General William Terry 
was formally placed over the brigade. 
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ing to stop them from doing so—the 
Harris and Alsop farms would become 
untenable for the Federals. 


“Forward, Charge!” 


Grant and Meade had just sat down 
to dinner when musketry erupted from 
the north. The din was coming, a diner 
observed, “behind us in just the last po- 
sition at which we should have expected 
it.” Calling for horses and orderlies, the 
generals cocked their ears with concern. 
A servant informed the aide Horace Por- 
ter that Lee’s army had popped up in the 
Union rear. Peering from his tent, Por- 
ter saw Grant and a cluster of staffers 
deep in conversation. Porter directed his 
servant to fetch his mount and hurried 
to the knot of men. Grant hailed him as 
he approached. “The enemy is detach- 
ing a large force to turn our right,” the 
general told the aide. “I wish you would 
ride to the point of attack, and keep me 
posted as to the movement, and urge 
upon the commanders of the troops in 
that vicinity not only to check the ad- 
vance of the enemy, but to take the of- 
fensive and destroy them if possible.” As 
Porter turned to go, Grant called out by 
way of reminder: “You can say that 
Warren’s corps will be ordered to coop- 
erate promptly.”!® 

Tyler’s three remaining Heavy Artil- 
lery regiments—the Ist Maine, 7th New 


York, and 8th New York—were waiting 
on the Anderson farm, gauging the swell 
of gunfire to their north. A staff officer 
dashed to Tyler, who sent couriers scur- 
rying to his regimental commanders. 
“Fall in, lst Maine!” announced Colonel 
Daniel Chaplin. “Fall in, 7th New York!” 
cried Colonel Lewis O. Morris. “Fall in, 
8th New York!” echoed Colonel Peter A. 
Porter, and the soldiers shuffled into 
place, eager to prove their worth to the 
veterans whose jibes still rang in their 


ears. “We did not know why they should 
sneer and scoff and insult us,” a Maine 
man reflected. “But they did so, and it 
only made us the more anxious to ‘go in’ 
and show them that we could fight.” 
Reminisced a soldier: “We got ready in 
less time than it takes to tell the story and 
were off on the double quick.”!” 

Tyler’s regiments—Chaplin’s, Mor- 
ris, and Porter’s, in that order—clipped 
north along Fredericksburg Road. At the 
far edge of the Alsop clearing, they ap- 


“The enemy is detaching a large force to turn our 
right...ride to the point of attack...check the advance of 
the enemy...and destroy them.” 


Reinforcements | - 
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proached the exposed end of Captain 
Brown’s fishhook, with Gordon’s Con- 
federates plundering wagons a short dis- 
tance away. Novice officers began bark- 
ing contradictory orders. Chaplin drew 
his sword and rode conspicuously to the 
head of his regiment. A boy named 
Johnny Welch sat down, rested his gun 
on his knee, and began firing at distant 
figures in gray. The colonel gently sug- 
gested to Welch that he was starting the 
battle a little too soon, and the boy re- 
turned to his place in the ranks. 
Chaplin’s Ist Maine pressed past 
Captain Brown’s dangling flank and hur- 
ried toward the rebels, who were break- 
ing open barrels of pork. The Confeder- 
ates’ greed, it developed, was to cost them 
dearly. The delay enabled Chaplin to close 
the gap on Brown’s flank and amass an 
overwhelming force against them. Real- 
izing their peril, the Southerners aban- 
doned their loot and melted into a stand 
of woods west of the road. Chaplin dis- 
patched part of his regiment to guard the 
wagons. The larger portion of his com- 
mand formed on the road, as did Mor- 
ris’ 7th New York, and the two regiments 
started west, along the face of Brown’s 
line. The maneuver engendered consid- 
erable confusion, and elements of the 7th 
New York became jumbled with 
Chaplin’s soldiers. Brown later termed 
the affair “the noisiest kind of a mix-up.” 


The Attack 
Heats Up 


Map Graphics © DLF Group 1999 


Chaplin’s regiment, Morris’ men 
lockstep on their left, slashed through a 
stretch of dense evergreens and emerged 
onto the Peyton fields. Ahead was the 
tributary—it was little more than a 
spring-fed swamp here, lined with 
trees—and beyond rose Gordon’s battle 
line. Without missing a beat, Chaplin ad- 
vanced into the depression worn by the 
stream. Gordon’s veterans had stacked 
logs and branches for cover, but the Ist 
Maine Heavies stood erect, “just as you 
see them in pictures,” a soldier recalled. 
The Confederates opened fire with dev- 
astating results. Private Ervin Chamber- 
lin of Company E, Ist Maine, was shot 
seven times and saw men fall on both 
sides of him and to the rear. Major 
Charles J. House, who was near 
Chamberlin, counted marks on his cloth- 
ing from nine bullets. Mechanically re- 
peating their drills, the Federals pursued 
a misguided policy of firing, then me- 
thodically clearing smoke from their 
muskets “by half cocking, throwing off 
the old cap and blowing into the muzzle, 
always giving the guns due time to cool 
before reloading.”'® 

Morris’ 7th New Yorkers meanwhile 
advanced on Chaplin’s left to a relatively 
high piece of ground on the Alsop farm 
and hooked onto the 4th New York’s 
right. The march had thrown the 7th New 
York’s line into shambles. “Don’t let news 


of this break go back to Albany,” Morris 
admonished his men. An unbroken line 
of Heavy Artillery regiments now ex- 
tended across the Harris, Alsop, and 
Peyton farms. The 2nd New York, Ist 
Massachusetts, and 4th New York com- 
prised the Union left wing, facing Rodes. 
Then came the 7th New York, which faced 
a gap in the Confederate line and was vir- 
tually unopposed. And on the 7th New 
York’s right, the Ist Maine Heavy Artil- 
lery stood locked in mortal combat with 
Gordon’s rebels.!? 

Ewell faced a critical juncture. He 
had located the upper extremity of 
Grant’s formation. But Lee also expected 
him to “disrupt” Grant’s operations by 
“demonstrating” against the Federals. In 
this he had been less successful, having 
only briefly gained a lodgment on Fred- 
ericksburg Road. Perhaps hoping to bol- 
ster his standing in Lee’s eyes, Ewell de- 
cided to escalate his offensive. He was 
encouraged in that the enemy opposing 
him consisted of raw units. Counting on 
his veterans to shatter the Heavy Artil- 
lery regiments before experienced rein- 
forcements could come to their assis- 
tance, Ewell ordered an attack across his 
entire formation. It was a decision that 
nearly proved to be his undoing. 

On Ewell’s right wing, Rodes set his 
sights on the sector of the Harris farm 
held by Tannatt’s Ist Massachusetts. 
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Colonel Bryan Grimes, USAMHI, Carlisle 


Colonel Richard N. Bowerman, 4th 
Regiment Maryland Volunteer Infantry. 
USAMHI, Carlisle 


Lieutenant Colonel Horace Porter 
USAMHI, Carlisle 


Their orderly lines and unsoiled uni- 
forms marked them as greenhorns. “Your 
men did not know how to protect them- 
selves by taking advantage of the in- 
equalities of the ground which they de- 
fended,” Sergeant Cyrus B. Watson of the 
45th North Carolina told a gathering of 
Massachusetts survivors after the war. 
“You marched as if on dress parade.” 

At the command, “Forward, charge!” 
Rodes’ division broke from the woods. “I 
shall never forget my sensation as we 
made that charge,” a Confederate recol- 
lected. Advancing uphill, Rodes’ men 
were slammed back by a barrage of mus- 
ketry. “To escape in the midst of such a 
fire as we were exposed to seemed almost 
miraculous,’ a Confederate admitted. On 
the right of Rodes’ line, Grimes’ brigade 
came under intense fire from Tannatt’s 
muskets and Barnes’ artillery. Colonel 
Samuel H. Boyd, of the 45th North Caro- 
lina, fell mortally wounded before reach- 
ing the brook. Confederates described the 
opposition as “stiff” and “murderous.” 
One Tar Heel asserted that his regiment 
“did as hard fighting as we did in the war 
for the length of time engaged.”?° 

Rodes’ troops swarmed out of the 
swale in waves, only to be driven back, 
reform, and charge again. A Massachu- 
setts soldier counted three distinct Con- 
federate attacks. Others thought there 
were more. “Charges and countercharges 
swayed the action back and forth,” a 
Northern witness reported, “deflecting 
the line, bending it back here and push- 
ing it forward there, but never breaking 
it, and scarcely changing the mean posi- 
tion.” Major Shatswell was shot in the 
neck, and surgeons ordered him to the 
rear. No sooner had orderlies bandaged 
his wound than he returned to the firing 
line, inspiring his men by example. “Tall 
and grand, with a voice like the roar of a 
lion, hatless, blood trickling from be- 
neath the bandage down his cheek until 
his coat was saturated with it,” was a 
witness's vivid recollection of the major. 
Blue-clad soldiers crumpled to the 
ground where they stood, but the forma- 
tion held. “The crash of musketry had 
turned into a roar like thunder? a Fed- 
eral recalled, “and it seemed as if we must 
be swept from the field by the superior 
force of the Confederate veterans.” Har- 
ris and his family huddled in their cellar. 

As the battle seesawed across the 
creek, a handful of Tannatt’s troops 
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pushed into the far woods only to find 
themselves surrounded. “Halt! Throw 
down that gun!” Charles Lewis of Com- 
pany B heard a Southerner drawl. He 
looked into the muzzles of several rifles 
leveled at him and stood motionless, ex- 
pecting to be killed. A rebel snatched his 
musket. “Why didn’t you throw down 
that gun?” the Southerner asked. “You 
came near getting shot.” Confederates 
hurried past Lewis toward the front. An 
officer stopped and demanded, “How 
many men you got out there?” Lewis an- 
swered, “Go out and see, if you want to 
know.”?! 

At the peak of the attacks, the aide 
Porter located Tyler overseeing his di- 
vision. The two men were friends from 
before the war. “Tyler, you are in luck 
today,” Porter called out. “It isn’t every- 
one who has a chance to make such a 
debut on joining an army. You are cer- 
tain to knock a brevet out of this day’s 
fight.” Tyler shouted back with a smile. 
“As you see, my men are raw hands at 
this sort of work, but they are behaving 
like veterans.” 


“Remember Fort Pillow!” 


The battle was less than an hour old 
when Union reinforcements began 
streaming to the front. First to appear was 
a provisional battalion comprised of the 
Ist Maryland and 87th Pennsylvania, co- 
incidentally returning from guard duty 
at Belle Plain. Musketry greeted the out- 
fit as it neared the Alsop farm. Colonel 
Nathan T. Dushane, commanding the 
battalion, advanced his troops westward 
into a patch of dense thickets on a course 
calculated to bring them onto the Ist 
Maine’s right flank. A detachment of 
Gordon’s Confederates reached the thick- 
ets at the same time as Dushane and 
drove the battalion back to Fredericks- 
burg Road. But a twist of fortune brought 
Tyler’s final regiment—Colonel Porter’s 
8th New York Heavy Artillery—march- 
ing up the roadway just as Dushane’s situ- 
ation seemed hopeless. Forming on 
Dushane’s left, Porter’s regiment ad- 
vanced into the thickets in tandem with 
Dushane, repulsed the rebels, and pushed 
onto the Alsop clearing. The 8th New 
York settled behind the Ist Maine, and 
Dushane’s battalion shifted to high 
ground near the Peyton house, opposite 
Gordon’s northern flank. Sharpshooters 
from the 21st Virginia shot Dushane’s 


horse from under the colonel and made 
life miserable for his men until a handful 
of Maryland soldiers under Sergeant Jesse 
Childs drove them away. 

Now fully alert to the danger posed 
by Ewell’s offensive, Meade directed War- 
ren and Hancock to hustle troops to the 
Harris Farm “in double quick.” By 5:30 
p.m., Federal reinforcements were hur- 
rying toward the battle zone in earnest. 
Warren ordered the Maryland Brigade— 
minus, of course, the Ist Maryland, 
which was with Dushane—into the fray, 
along with Brigadier General Samuel W. 
Crawford’s entire division of Pennsylva- 
nia Reserves. On the other end of the 
Union formation, Hancock started Ma- 
jor General David B. Birney’s division 
north toward the Harris farm, readying 
the divisions of Brigadier Generals 
Francis C. Barlow and John Gibbon to 
follow if needed. Birney’s soldiers, who 
had been washing their clothes, gamely 
donned their dripping garments, hefted 
their muskets, and filed onto Fredericks- 
burg Road next to the Maryland Brigade. 
One of Birney’s men recollected that the 
two columns marched side by side and 
“quickened their pace to a run” as they 
neared the fight.” 

Colonel Richard N. Bowerman, 
commanding the Maryland Brigade, had 
a point to prove. On May 8, the Mary- 
landers had failed to capture an impor- 
tant position. Warren had faulted them 
and placed them under his personal com- 
mand as punishment. Bowerman’s sol- 
diers resented the slight and were anx- 
ious to prove their worth. Pushing ahead 
of Birney’s troops to elbow through a 
“great stampede of trains, camp follow- 
ers, and other rubbish,” they tumbled to- 
ward the sound of combat. Warren’s aide 
Major Washington A. Roebling was wait- 
ing and directed them into an interval 
between the Ist Maine and Dushane’s 
battalion, where they became “heavily 
engaged at once.” Then Birney pulled up. 
Roebling, who found himself informally 
supervising the deployments, shunted 
Colonel John S. Crocker’s brigade behind 
the 1st Maine, Colonel Thomas W. Egan’s 
brigade in support of Bowerman’s Mary- 
landers, and Brigadier General Gershom 
Mott’s brigade in reserve along Freder- 
icksburg Road. Crawford’s division ar- 
rived next, and Roebling dispatched the 
Pennsylvania Reserves onto Birney’s left 
to backstop the 4th New York. Next came 


Captain Patrick Hart’s 15th New York In- 
dependent Battery, which joined Barnes’ 
pieces. 

The concentration of Union troops 
engendered inevitable confusion. One of 
Crocker’s men stared in bewilderment at 
the sight of the Heavy Artillerymen 
standing neatly in line, surrounded by 
corpses. “Being novices in the art of war, 
they thought it cowardly to lie down, so 
the Johnnies were mowing them flat,” he 
reported. “Being simple and cowardly 
enough to lie down and take advantage 
of the situation, we lost but two men in 
the time the other regiment had lost over 
200.” Colonel Charles S$. Wainwright, 
commanding the 5th Corps artillery, re- 
corded a quartermaster’s tongue-in- 
cheek rendition of the fight. “First there 
was Kitching’s brigade, firing at the en- 
emy; then Tyler’s men fired into his; up 
came Birney’s division and fired into 
Tyler’s; while the artillery fired at the 
whole d d lot” 


“..my men are raw hands at 
this sort of work.” 


Brigadier General Robert O. Tyler 
Library of Congress 


—— 


With the fields in his front tinted 
blue from Federal uniforms, Ewell real- 
ized that he had bitten off more than he 
could chew. Fredericksburg Road was 
manifestly beyond his reach. The trick 
now was finding a way to disengage be- 
fore Federals overwhelmed him. Curtail- 


ing his assaults, Ewell set about strength- 
ening his defensive line. Evening was 
approaching. If he could fend off the 
Northerners a few hours more, he could 
withdraw under cover of darkness. 


Ege 


Above: Colonel Nathan T. Dushane, ist Rgt., 


, Maryland Volunteer Infantry. Left: Colonel 
Thomas R. Tannatt of the Ist Massachusetts 


USAMHI, Carlisle 
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In the waning daylight, the Confed- 
erate 2nd Corps waged a desperate battle 
for survival. Several times, disaster 
seemed imminent. On Ewell’s left, 
Crocker’s brigade passed through the 
Maine Heavies and slammed into 
Gordon’s front while Bowerman’s and 
Egan’s brigades on the Peyton farm enfi- 
laded Gordon’s left flank. The bastard 
Confederate brigade concocted from the 
remains of Alleghany Johnson’s division 
broke, exposing the end of Gordon’s line. 
Gordon had posted Colonel John S. 
Hoffman’s veteran Virginia brigade for 
just such an emergency. Fixing their bayo- 
nets, Hoffman’s troops pushed through 
the retreating soldiers, who were “run- 
ning like dogs and the Yankees right be- 
hind,” a Southerner reported. “Firing and 
yelling and making all the noise we 
could,” Hoffman’s brigade broke the 
Union attack and deployed in the Peyton 
outbuildings. The disgraced Virginians 
returned and entrenched on Hoffman’s 
right. A bitter fight swirled around weath- 
ered sheds and pens. “Although the Yanks 
made several attempts to dislodge them,” 
a Confederate observed of Hoffman’s 
troops, “they stood their ground and re- 
pelled every attack.” Ewell, who rode up 
to supervise Hoffman’s deployment, was 
nearly killed when his horse was shot. The 
injured animal pitched him unceremo- 
niously to the ground and collapsed on 
top of him. Hoffman’s soldiers rolled the 
horse off the general, helped him onto 
another mount, and led him to the rear.”4 

On Ewell’s southern wing, Rodes 
faced only novice Heavies who seemed 
satisfied to stay on their side of the creek. 
The Confederates here suffered severely 
from artillery fire but were spared the 
welter of charges that racked Gordon’s 
sector. Ramseutr’s brigade, which had ini- 
tiated the battle, stubbornly defended its 
position. Several Tar Heels climbed into 
treetops and methodically picked off 
Massachusetts soldiers arrayed in orderly 
lines on the eastern bank. A man in the 
14th North Carolina accurately noted 
that “[Ramseur’s] brigade aided by 
[Hoffman’s] brigade fought gallantly and 
saved the rest of our corps from becom- 
ing entangled and perhaps routed.”?> 

From his headquarters, Lee moni- 
tored Ewell’s predicament with apprehen- 
sion. Realizing that his beleaguered 2nd 
Corps was immobilized, he undertook a 
diversion to buy time. As had become his 


practice in moments of crisis, he called 
on Major General Jubal A. Early, direct- 
ing him to send a force to close the gap 
between Ewell and the Army of North- 
ern Virginia. Early thrust the 3rd Corps 
brigades of Brigadier Generals Edward L. 
Thomas and Alfred M. Scales through 
dense woods to a point across from Cut- 
ler, where they seized the advanced Union 
rifle pits. Sharpshooters from Thomas’ 
left flank reached leftward and effected a 
junction with Ewell. “The whole scene 
was a perfect picture of gloom, destruc- 
tion and death—a very Golgotha of hor- 
rors,’ a Georgian recounted. Brigadier 
General Samuel McGowan’s South Caro- 
lina brigade, also of the Confederate 3rd 
Corps, pressed on to Cutler’s main en- 
trenchments. “Charge! You charge!” the 
Federals called out defiantly. McGowan, 
however, judged the Federal works too 
strong to assault. “The ‘charge’ was not 
‘charged,” a South Carolinian wryly ob- 
served,?° 

Late in the evening, Rosser’s cavalry 
belatedly reached the battlefront. After 
leaving Ewell at the Armstrong house, 
Rosser had pursued a northeasterly 
course along farm roads until halted by 
the 2nd Ohio and 3rd New Jersey Cav- 
alry. After a short and relatively blood- 
less skirmish that also pulled in elements 
from Brigadier General Edward Ferrero’s 
9th Corps division, Rosser disengaged. 
Apparently Ewell contemplated sending 
Rosser against the Federal flank at the 
Peyton farm, but nothing came of the 
venture. Around 8:00 p.m., Thomson’s 
horse artillery opened fire “to cool the 
ardor of the Yankee infantry and to ac- 
quaint them of the fact that we had some- 
thing around there a little heavier than a 
common musket,” a gunner later ex- 
plained. After a tepid demonstration, 
Rosser fell back along Gordon Road, leav- 
ing Ewell to fend for himself.” 

Near nightfall, the Federals oppos- 
ing Gordon formed for another attack. 
“Forward! Remember Fort Pillow!” 
Union officers hollered, invoking a recent 
Western battle in which Confederates had 
massacred Negro troops. But the Federals 
had no stomach for entering the darken- 
ing woods and desisted after a few tenta- 
tive lunges. “Perhaps they feared the fate 
of their Fort Pillow comrades and obeyed 
the order to ‘remember’ it,” a Confeder- 
ate retorted. In a botched offensive 
against the center of Ewell’s line, the 2nd 
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Major General Gouverneur K. Warren. 
West Point Museum Collections 


Grant had become accustomed 
to Warren’s alarms. 


New York slanted in front of the 7th New 
York, which mistook its fellow regiment 
for rebels and fired into it. “The woods 
were so dense and full of smoke that it 
was hard to discern a body of troops a 
short distance away,’ a participant offered 
by way of explanation.”* 

Ewell’s soldiers lay behind their log 
and dirt breastworks in the drenching 
woods, expecting a night attack. In 
places, the combatants waited within 
speaking distance, separated only by the 
tributary and a dense pall of smoke. 
Musketry crackled sporadically, but nei- 
ther side dared assault. Occasionally the 
Yankees cheered, and the Confederates 
replied with rebel yells. Finally Ramseur 
could bear the suspense no longer. 
“Come on, Yankees,” he shouted, but no 
one came. “We lay there about half the 
night, in the mud and water, behind our 
little mound of earth thrown up with our 
bayonets and hands,” a Tar Heel later in- 
formed his family.?? 


The Respect of Heroes 


Darkness ended the Battle of Harris 
Farm, as the engagement came to be 
called. Grant still hoped to salvage the 
maneuver toward Bowling Green that he 
had planned for the evening. But the 2nd 
Corps, which was slated to start shortly 
after dark, was now hopelessly dispersed. 
Grant considered asking Crawford to 
relieve Birney and Tyler, but Warren 


Lieutenant General Richard S. Ewell 
Turner Collection 


After the debacle at Harris Farm, 
Lee would not have him back. 


protested, citing reports that Confed- 
erates had occupied entrenchments 
formerly held by Burnside. “It seems 
to me that information from all sources 
confirms the opinion that we have 
[Early] and Ewell opposite and to the 
right of me,” Warren warned. He strongly 
recommended keeping Birney and Tyler 
in place until morning. Otherwise, he 
cautioned, Confederates might “drive in 
our right and get all our train at Freder- 
icksburg.” 

Grant had become accustomed to 
Warren’s alarms, and he generally dis- 
counted them. Reports that Early had 
advanced to support Ewell, however, rang 
ominously, and he agreed to postpone his 
maneuver for a day to clear the Confed- 
erates from his northern flank. “The en- 
emy came out on our right late this af- 
ternoon and attacked, but were driven 
back until some time since dark,” he re- 
ported to Washington. “Not knowing 
their exact position, and the danger our 
trains at Fredericksburg will be in if we 
move, I shall not make the move desig- 
nated for tonight until their designs are 
fully developed.” 

Warren made only half-hearted ef- 
forts to cut off Ewell’s retreat. Around 
dark, he directed Crawford to turn Ewell’s 
right flank and interpose between the 
Confederates and the Ni. Colonel Mar- 
tin D. Hardin’s brigade of Pennsylvania 
Reserves advanced to the river and threw 


the Bucktail regiment across as skirmish- 
ers. Soldiers worked their way north 
along the watercourse, capturing a Con- 
federate captain and several of his men. 
It had grown too dark, however, for 
Hardin to block the Confederate escape 
route. 

At 10:00 p.m., Ewell began the deli- 
cate task of withdrawing. Orderlies 
aroused his exhausted soldiers with in- 
structions to creep away “rapidly and 
noiselessly, one man at a time.” The re- 
treat degenerated into a fiasco as bands 
of Confederates sought shortcuts and 
became hopelessly lost. Many Southern- 
ers tried to retrace their route. “Soldiers 
were riding and walking up all night 
long,” a local homeowner recollected, 
“rapping at the doors to inquire the way 
back to their breastworks.” Brigadier 
General Robert D. Johnston’s brigade— 
temporarily commanded by Colonel 
Thomas F. Toon, who was filling in fol- 
lowing Johnston’s wounding on May 
12—served as rear guard. McGowan’s 
troops greeted clusters of Ewell’s dispir- 
ited men as they trod past. “These last 
came in scatteringly” a South Carolinian 
recorded, “giving every one his own ac- 
count of the doings.“ Ramseur’s chief-of- 
staff scribbled in his diary: “We quietly 
retired under cover of an Egyptian dark- 
ness, regaining our original lines, wet and 
exhausted, about midnight, when we 
threw ourselves on the cold, damp 
ground and slept until morning.”* 

Soldiers from the 4th New York ven- 
tured across the creek. Stragglers, “com- 
pletely worn out with the fatigue of their 
long march,” were all that remained of 
the Confederate force. “Likely their want 
of success,” a Federal surmised, “was one 
cause of their dejection.” The Heavies 
slept where they had fought. “Get up!” 
an enraged staff officer demanded on 
encountering a row of men stretched out 
on the ground. “What do you mean by 
going to sleep at such a time as this?” 
Closer inspection disclosed that the 
forms were corpses, lying in rank where 
they had fought. Major House of the 
Maine regiment looked on as moonlight 
struggled fitfully through gaps in the 
clouds to illuminate the lifeless faces of 
his comrades smeared with battle grime. 
“Tt was a solemn moment as I gazed on 
the scene at that midnight hour, my first 
look upon a deserted battle field,” House 
reflected. “How forcibly those rows of 


dead men reminded me of the gavels of 
reaped grain among which I had worked 
on my native hills, but here the reaper was 
the angel of death.”*! 

Birney’s veterans began relieving 
some of the Heavy Artillery regiments. 
They were appalled at the slaughter. 
Standing erect on the crest of their ridge, 
the greenhorns had furnished “admi- 
rable targets for the Confederates who 
fought, as usual, in the woods and from 
behind trees, fences, and boulders.” 
Birney’s old hands instructed the novy- 
ices in the practicalities of combat, put- 
ting out picket lines and using plates, 
eating utensils, and bayonets to construct 
earthworks. Two drummers in the 86th 
New York discovered that many Heavies 
had gone into battle carrying bounty 
money. The youths rifled the corpses 
until their pockets and caps overflowed 
with money, watches, rings, and other 
valuables.* 

At 3:00 the next morning, Birney’s 
Federals pushed across the creek and into 
the woods recently vacated by Ewell. Only 
gray-clad stragglers remained, “footsore, 
tired, and well neigh exhausted,” a Union 
man reported. Marching cautiously along 
the trail to the Stevens place, the Federals 
captured Confederates in droves. A sol- 
dier in the 63rd Pennsylvania found it 
amusing when rebels mistook his 
regiment's skirmish line for Ewell’s rear 
guard. On discovering their error, the 
Southerners surrendered with “good 
grace.” During the morning, Birney and 
Tyler turned 412 prisoners over to the 
provost marshal. 

While Union ambulances collected 
corpses from the battlefield, Federal pio- 
neers dug a trench two feet deep, six feet 
wide, and twenty rods long near the Alsop 
house. A gray, overcast sky provided a 
somber setting. Burial details laid the 
bodies, still clad in new uniforms, in the 
ditch, covered the forms with blankets, 
shoveled dirt over them, and placed a 
small cross at each man’s head. “I never 
saw such a line of dead men lying side by 
side in one grave before or since,” a sol- 
dier in the 86th New York reminisced. 
“The sight was the most horrifying I had 
yet seen in our three years at the front.” 
Major House of the 1st Maine was heart- 
broken. “We had read and heard much 
of these sad experiences, but until now 
we had actually known nothing of the 
anguish we were to experience when we 
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gave to our own comrades the rude burial 
in the long trench upon the battlefield,” 
he wrote later. “We could only cover their 
faces tenderly and faithfully mark, as best 
we could, their names, regiment, and 
company at their heads.”*? 

For the Confederates, the battle’s 
fleeting gains scarcely justified the casu- 
alties. Catapulting Ewell’s depleted corps 
miles from the Confederate army had put 
the outfit at significant peril. A South- 
erner rightly proclaimed the exercise a 
“useless and unnecessary sacrifice of 
valuable lives.” If Hoffman’s brigade “had 
not stopped the Yankees,” he noted, “all 
of Ewell’s corps would have been cap- 
tured and the war ended right then.” The 
venture’s only accomplishment was to 
postpone Grant’s maneuver toward the 
North Anna River for one day. Ewell es- 
timated his loss at 900 soldiers, more than 
ten percent of those engaged. A Tar Heel 
counted a “heap of men killed and 
wounded but not so many killed as 
wounded.” A Confederate correspondent 
concluded that “we certainly accom- 
plished very little, whilst we lost some 
good men.” 

The excersise was a 
“useless and unnecessary 
sacrifice of valuable lives.” 


Confederate dead laid out for 
burial near Mrs. Alsop’s house. 


US Army Military History Institute 


Fault lay at many levels of the Con- 
federate command structure. Lee had 
used poor judgment in ordering the ex- 
ercise. Cavalry could have acquired the 
information that he sought. To the ex- 
tent that he meant to provoke a fight, he 
should have sent a stronger force and ar- 
ranged for reinforcements. Ewell de- 
served criticism as well. Rushing Ramseur 
ahead was a mistake that afforded the 
Federals opportunity to respond, and he 
should have disengaged sooner. He also 
erred in sending back his artillery and in 
neglecting to use Rosser to advantage. 
May 18 had demonstrated that the Con- 
federate 2nd Corps could hold an en- 
trenched position as well as ever. May 19 
suggested that its days of daring maneu- 
vers were over. The outfit had lost too 
many good men too quickly, and Ewell’s 
currency as a leader was seriously de- 
based. Fairly or not, the soldiers blamed 
Ewell, and his reputation became a ma- 
jor casualty of the debacle. A soldier in 


Hoffman’s brigade claimed to have over- 
heard Ewell boast that “Jackson had a 
stonewall brigade but I have one of cast 
iron.” Observed the soldier: “I think it was 
a great pity that he did not take better 
care of it.” One of McGowan’s men said 
it best. “Only one thing was plain, and 
that was dreadfully plain—the flank 
movement had failed.”*4 

Lee had monitored the failings of his 
eccentric subordinate with deepening 
apprehension. The Harris Farm debacle 
proved to be the final straw. A week later, 
illness forced Ewell to take leave of his 
post. He claimed to have recovered 
soon afterwards, but Lee refused to 
take him back. 


The Federals considered the battle a 


victory. They had repulsed Ewell and re- 
tained possession of the field. “Altogether, 
the result of this attack by Ewell is emi- 
nently encouraging to the army,” wrote 
Sylvanus Cadwallader of the New York 
Daily Tribune, who witnessed the engage- 
ment. “It is accepted as a fit offset to our 
failure on nearly the same ground [on 
May 18].” The price for victory—if the 
battle’s results could be termed such— 
was high. The 4th New York suffered 76 
casualties, almost twenty percent of its 
numbers. The Ist Massachusetts amassed 
394 casualties, and the Ist Maine an as- 
tounding 524 casualties, nearly a third of 
the number engaged. The last of the 
Heavy Artillery units engaged—the 8th 
New York—fared relatively well with un- 
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der forty losses. Hancock recorded a to- 
tal of 1,013 men killed, wounded, and 
captured in the engagement, and the 
Union 2nd Corps’ hospital received 636 
wounded men during the night. The 5th 
Corps’ hospital took in another 406. 
Union losses approximated 1,500 men.*° 

Pleased as he was by the outcome, 
Grant could not help wondering whether 
Meade and his subordinates might have 
accomplished more had they acted with 
greater daring. Ewell’s detached corps 
had presented a unique opportunity. This 
was the first time in the campaign that a 
substantial Confederate infantry force 
had ventured unsupported outside its 
earthworks. Grant had hoped not to just 


check the Confederates, but to take the 
offensive and, as he told Porter, “destroy 
them if possible.” In hindsight, the 
Federals had a fair chance to do just that. 
Warren, for example, might have blocked 
Ewell’s route of retreat if he had advanced 
Cutler and other 5th Corps elements in 
tandem with Hardin. The Union army 
had moved too slowly to exploit a fleet- 
ing but substantial opportunity. 

Grant's regrets aside, the Heavies had 
reason to be proud. They had fended off 
the Army of Northern Virginia’s vaunted 
2nd Corps and had won the respect of 
foes and friends alike. “You had the cour- 
age, the discipline and the soldierly quali- 
ties that meant a stubborn fight for us,” a 
Southerner admitted to a gathering of 
Heavy Artillerymen after the war. “Well, 


you can fight if you did come out of the 
defenses,” a veteran assured a Maine man 
after the battle. Another Federal told a 
reporter, “After a few minutes they got a 
little mixed, and didn’t fight very tacti- 
cally, but they fought confounded 
plucky—just as well as I ever saw the Old 
Second [Corps].” Roebling thought that 
“the whole affair reflected great credit 
upon the Heavy Artillery, and the hon- 
ors belong exclusively to them and the 
Maryland Brigade.” The next day, Meade 
expressed his gratitude. Kitching’s and 
Tyler’s men had “met and checked the 
persistent attacks of a corps of the en- 
emy led by one of the ablest generals,” he 
wrote in a special commendation. They 
had earned the respect reserved for he- 
roes. “After Spotsylvania,” a soldier af- 
firmed, “I never heard a word spoken 
against the heavy-artillery men whom 
Grant summoned from Washington to 


make good his losses in the Wilderness.”** 
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Eliza Woolsey Howland (above), the 
young wife of Colonel Joseph Howland, 
and her sister Georgeanna Muirson 
Woolsey pictured in her nursing 
costume. Georgeanna and Eliza, were 
some of the first women trained by the 
Sanitary Commission as nurses. 

U.S. Army Military History Institute, 
Carlisle; photos by JoAnna McDonald 


Below: Putting the wounded on cars after the 


Battle of Seven Pines. Library of Congress 
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A critical failure in Army medical services 
led to disaster on the Virginia Peninsula 
in the summer of 1862 and became a 
scandal which ultimately contributed to 
General George B. McClellan’s fall from 
grace. It was a miscarriage of responsi- 
bility which, should it occur today, would 
be cause for Congressional inquiry and 
would surely meet with intense media 
scrutiny and criticism. 

Was this disaster simply another cri- 
sis of misinformation and miscalculation 
in McClellan’s already flawed campaign? 
Or were the mishaps recounted by con- 
temporary observers the result of calcu- 
lated obstinacy and muddle-headedness? 
Can blame be accurately assigned? And, 
most importantly, how was it that a civil- 
ian relief agency, the United States Sani- 
tary Commission, succeeded so much 
more effectively than the Army in stem- 
ming an infamous tide of suffering? 


NANCY S. GARRISON 


CONDITION OF HORROR” 


EARLY ON THE MORNING 
OF JUNE5TH, 1862, in the mael- 
strom of horror and confusion that 
followed close upon the bloody battles 
of Fair Oaks/Seven Pines, a Northern 
nurse who, with several companions, 
had been receiving and caring for in- 
coming wounded for 24 hours with- 
out pause, wrote of her duties for the 
days just past and speculated upon the 
Army’s lack of medical preparedness, 
a lack which she saw as little less than 
criminal negligence. “Such a scene as 
we [have] entered and lived in for two 
days I trust never to see again,” she 
wrote. “Men in every condition of 
horror, shattered and shrieking . . . 
every square inch of room covered 
with wounded men; even the stairs 
and gangways filled. ,.. The men had 
been without food for three days, but 
there was nothing on board either 


government boat for them. We got 
through at 1 A. M [and] were sitting 
for a few moments, resting and talk- 
ing it over, and bitterly asking why 
the Government—so lavish in its 
other arrangements, should leave its 
wounded almost literally to take care 
of themselves [when] a message was 
brought saying that one hundred and 
fifty more men were just arriving in 
the cars. It was raining in torrents, 
and both boats were full. We went on 
shore again, and the scene was re- 
peated. ... I must not, I ought not, 
tell you the horrors of that morn- 
ing.”! 

As we try to imagine this an- 
guished scene today, we wonder how, 
in the midst of the most elaborate 
military campaign America had ever 
witnessed, under the command of a 
charismatic general hailed as “the 
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young Napoleon,” such a debacle of 
unreadiness could come to be. The Sani- 
tary Commission nurse, Katharine 
Prescott Wormeley, wrote her letters in 
the shadow of McClellan’s command 
base, at the very epicenter of an army 
compared favorably with Bonaparte’s 
military machine. In the wake of this, its 
first major two-day battle, how could the 
Union’s medical establishment have al- 
lowed its cherished Army of the Potomac 
to lie dying in the rain without food or 
medicine, or allow its own responsibility 
to devolve upon others? 

There are no simple answers to these 
questions. Through the telescope of 
hindsight we find such negligence and 
lack of planning incomprehensible. Yet 
if we can imagine few excuses, there were 
underlying reasons, and prior indications 
that such a disaster might occur. We can 
better understand the Army’s failure if we 
look at the goals and methods of the U.S. 
Sanitary Commission, the civilian orga- 
nization which undertook, with little 
preparation, to supplement its Army’s re- 
sponse to war. 

The United States Sanitary Com- 
mission, founded in June 1861, was a 
highly organized volunteer endeavor 


which provided health care and other g 


humanitarian services to 
Union soldiers throughout 
the Civil War. But although 
it would eventually become 
an effective adjunct to the 
Army Medical Department, 
in the first year of its opera- 
tion its efforts and initiatives 
were repeatedly blocked by 
an entrenched military es- 
tablishment which resented 
all its suggestions. As the 
Commission worked to co- 
ordinate the outpouring of 
Northern generosity, it was 
obliged to mount battles of 
its own simply to survive. 
The Commission was designed to 
fulfill two missions. First was the system- 
atic collection and distribution of accu- 
mulated stores and donated supplies 
which were carefully inventoried and al- 
located where needed. These included 
food of all kinds, wine and spirits, cloth- 
ing, bedding, and, perhaps most impor- 
tantly, the funds necessary to purchase 
drugs and other medical supplies. The 
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vast network created by the Commission 


converted acts of random compassion 
into reliable resources which reinforced 
the Union army throughout the war and 
channeled Northern benevolence 
through a pattern of disciplined manage- 
ment. This highly disciplined approach 
became the Commission’s most salient 
characteristic and ultimately insured its 
effectiveness. The second goal of the Sani- 
tarians was the improvement of daily life 
for Lincoln’s army through the new “sci- 
ence” of sanitation. It adopted a variety 
of hygienic measures and attempted to 
educate suspicious military officers in 
their implementation. It sought to im- 
prove campsite drainage and construct 
latrines, bathing and cooking facilities. It 
also outlined routines of discipline, diet, 
dress and personal hygiene for soldiers 
in camp and on campaign. 
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Although such initiatives may seem 
obvious in light of subsequent knowl- 
edge, when they first were presented to 
Lincoln and his cabinet they met with 
considerable suspicion. Sanitarians 
Henry Whitney Bellows and George 
Templeton Strong found themselves 
mired in frustration— a state that would 
continue for some time. Secretary of war 
Simon Cameron was generally cool to 
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them, and Cameron’s successor, Edwin 


The offices of the U.S 
Washington, D.C. Frederick Law Olmsted, the Commission’s 
Secretary, (left) Courtesy Frederick Law Olmsted National 
Historic Site Brookline, Massachusetts. 
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Stanton, would remain wary of their sug- 
gestions. Although Surgeon General 
Clement Alexander Finley seemed ready 
to accept the Sanitarians’ help, that ac- 
ceptance was frequently limited and re- 
luctant. Approval from other Army of- 
ficers was also slow in coming. 
Presidential sanction did not improve 
this situation, and the Commission was 
routinely viewed askance. On June 13, 
1861, as he signed the instrument mak- 
ing the Commission quasi-official, even 
Lincoln referred to the organization as a 
“fifth wheel.” 

For their part, the Sanitarians were 
also plagued with doubt. Lincoln’s highly 
individual management style had not yet 
impressed them, and Frederick Law 
Olmsted vented his own frustration by 
describing the president as “an honest, 
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. Sanitary Commission (above) in 


good fellow, having no element of dig- 
nity; no tact; not a spark of genius” and 
damned his cabinet members as men 
who “do nothing but discourage & ob- 
struct.. But the Sanitarians were scarcely 
blameless in this mutual distrust, for they 
often conducted the work of the Com- 
mission with irritating condescension 
and assumptions of class privilege. 
Gentlemen like Bellows, Strong and 


Library of Congress 


Olmsted, the Commission’s President, 
Treasurer and Secretary, respectively, felt 
justified in criticizing highly placed offi- 
cials, while elite women who volunteered 
as Sanitary Commission nurses were ever 
conscious of their status as “ladies.” It is 
not surprising that the very qualities 
which suited the Sanitarians for reform 
often grated upon those soldiers and 
politicians, who, long steeped in routine 
or expediency, were also sensitive about 
their more plebeian origins. Too often 
Government officials and Commission 
leaders became opponents, despite their 
mutual desire for the same goal—the 
preservation of the Union Army.’ 

Yet although issues of personality 
and background may well have slowed 
cooperation between the two groups, the 
problems which would darken the 
Army’s medical record on the Peninsula 
seem clearly traceable to a military hier- 
archy already obsolescent in its thinking. 
One historian has noted that the Sanitar- 
ians proposed “to do the things the army 
should have done, and might have done, 
had it not lain so long under the control 
of penurious and senile career men and 
a penny-pinching United States Con- 
gress.” Secure in a framework of time- 
worn procedures, most government lead- 
ers saw little need for change, and it was 
this shortsightedness, rather than conten- 
tion with the Sanitary Commission, 
which ultimately proved so dangerous.* 

In April, 1861, as the guns fell silent 
on Fort Sumter, the Army Medical De- 
partment found itself forcibly thrust into 
anew era. That its senior officers did not 
immediately grasp the significance of 
this was perhaps not surprising, given 
that they were locked in a dangerously 
outmoded tradition of advancement 
through seniority rather than merit. The 
fallout from this system can, in large part, 
be blamed for failures to come. Also 
weakening their position was the dual 
role of army surgeons traditionally ex- 
pected to divide their energies between 
medical duties and routine soldiering. 
Medical officers had little experience in 
dealing with casualties on a large scale 
or of hospital administration, for they 
were accustomed to handling only the 
health problems of small and relatively 
isolated posts.” They had developed no 
plans for disease prevention or evacua- 
tion; and they were hampered by a re- 


ceived military orthodoxy of regulations 
and status quo. The most senior officer 
of the prewar Department, Surgeon 
General Thomas Lawson had recently 
passed the mantle of leadership to Finley, 
his also-aging successor,* an officer 
whom George Templeton Strong de- 
scribed as “utterly ossified.” ° Flexibility 
was not a quality encouraged or dem- 
onstrated in the old Medical Depart- 
ment, and so as war began, it lay in the 
hands of men who were unlikely to ac- 
cept new ideas and would resist the pro- 
gressive reforms of outsiders. 

The “new” Medical Department 
seemed little better. Although significant 
numbers of young surgeons hurried to 
enlist, they were often unqualified, and 
the requirements for their acceptance 
were remarkably lax. A medical degree 
was not prerequisite, and state authori- 
ties typically ignored the need for an ex- 
amination prior to enlistment. As a con- 
sequence, all sorts of homeopaths and 
horse doctors might appear among more 
qualified candidates, and although Regu- 
lar Army doctors remained the basic 
strength of the Medical Department, in- 
ferior new enlistees and civilian doctors 
increased the likelihood of corrupting it. 
Contrasting radically with this position 
was Olmsted’s initiative in securing the 
brightest young surgeons from presti- 
gious medical schools to serve as his Sani- 
tary inspectors, and the procurement of 
acorps of experienced surgeons to direct 
his medical operation.’ 

In May 1861 a number of women 
had also responded by volunteering as 
nurses trained by Dorothea Dix, and 
some of these would see service as Sani- 
tary Commission nurses with Olmsted in 
Virginia. But women volunteers were not 
welcomed in army hospitals, and the ran- 
cor of army doctors—whom she called 
“old fogies”—was recalled by George- 
anna Woolsey after her service in Wash- 
ington during the summer of °61: 
“Hardly a surgeon, of whom I can think, 
received or treated [us] with even com- 
mon courtesy,” she wrote of her time 
spent in an environment of studied hos- 
tility. As Woolsey discovered, doctors 
objected not to the idea of female medi- 
cal assistants per se, for the obedient sis- 
eb - _ -. ee +e A 
*Ed: Finley was approaching his 64th 

birthday. 


| ters of religious orders were already well 


tolerated in military hospitals. Instead, 
Army doctors feared the incursion of 
well-educated upper-class women whose 
training and self-confidence might pose 
a challenge to their own professional— 
and male—authority. The fact that most 
nurses were careful not to conduct them- 
selves aggressively often went unnoticed 
in the atmosphere of paranoia created by 
their presence.® 

In that summer, with these and other 
problems simmering between Army and 
Sanitary Commission, living conditions 
in Washington grew increasingly strained 
as Lincoln’s 75,000 volunteers swarmed 
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“An utterly ossified officer” 


Surgeon General Clement Alexander Finley 
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Criticized highly placed officials 


George Templeton Strong 
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through the streets and swelled the ranks 
of veterans. Writing of this influx, medi- 
cal historian Paul Steiner noted that 
“army life in wartime greatly enhanced 
the pathogenic potential of microorgan- 
isms over civilian conditions in a num- 
ber of ways. Most of the amenities of civil 
life were lacking, including many which 
unknowingly protected against disease. 
The military brought together large 
numbers of disease-susceptibles under 
conditions of overcrowding and bad ven- 
tilation.”® Dysentery, diarrhea and ty- 
phoid were already spreading through 
hastily erected camps. Soldiers’ diets, 
though ample in quantity, depended 
upon salt pork and dried beans, and were 
largely devoid of fruits and vegetables. A 
disproportionate number of recruits 
were sick. Because there was no standard- 
ized procedure for army physical exami- 
nations, many enlistees arrived in camp 
with hernias, consumption and other in- 
firmities rendering them useless as fight- 
ers or workers. Raw country boys fresh 
from isolated farms were exposed for the 
first time to childhood diseases. Inevita- 
bly they sickened and required hospital- 
ization. Many of them died in camp. It is 
safe to say that the Army of the Potomac 
carried much of its weakness with it, and 
that many of the ills which thinned its 
ranks in Virginia originated in Washing- 
ton and were brought to the Peninsula, 
there to become virulent in the heat and 
summer rains of 1862.'° 
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healthy conditions and they proposed to 
eliminate them, as well as improve the 
common soldiers distressing lack of per- 
sonal hygiene, which Olmsted blamed on 
undisciplined, intemperate officers. To 
him, “the need for discipline, and for of- 
ficers and soldiers to know their duties 
and fulfill them, went hand in hand with 
sanitary reform. He saw the demoralized 
soldiers as frightened savages finding dis- 
heartening the attitude of many officers 
(physicians among them) that anything 
more than crude living conditions and 
bare necessities pampered the soldier and 
spoiled him as a fighting man.”!! 

Yet in fairness it should be noted that 
there was a minority of officers who at- 
tempted sanitary reform on the regimen- 
tal level. For these enlightened ones, as 
for Olmsted and his associates, there was 
the perpetual dilemma of “running head- 
long into the incorrigible ‘rugged indi- 
vidualism’ of the American people” who, 
on reaching camp, “frequently let them- 
selves go, giving little attention to camp 
cleanliness or to the advice of medical of- 
ficers.”!? The soldiers’ resistance in this 
respect signaled a deeper disregard for 
discipline in other forms. Unfortunately 
it would negatively impact the delivery 
of medical services on the Peninsula and 
would threaten the recovery of thousands 
of casualties. 

In and around Washington, as that 
hot summer progressed, military camps 
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“,..individual exertions of doctors could not make a medical corps.” 


July, 1862. A surgeon at work at the rear during an engagement, Library of Congress 
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Sanitarians deplored these un- | were not the only sources 


er P 
of infection 
exposed by Olmsted’s medical team. 
Army hospitals were also in serious dis- 
array. Sanitary inspectors found crowded, 
poorly ventilated buildings of “morbid 
emanations.” They discovered bathing 
and toilet facilities that were filthy—if 
indeed they existed—and food storage 
areas that were verminous. As it resisted 
change, the army was actually perpetu- 
ating sinkholes of dirt that contributed 
to illness. Often their facilities were with- 
out beds, medicines, blankets, or ban- 
dages. Clearly, a prodigious campaign of 
housekeeping was indicated as Northern 
officers prepared for full-scale war. 

Paradoxically, the battle of First Bull 
Run, or Manassas, coming in July 1861 
was therapeutic in that it forced the 
Union army to confront some of these 
inadequacies in a catalytic moment of 
truth. In his analysis of that engagement, 
medical historian George Worthington 
Adams pointed out one fatal mistake 
which could have been predicted and 
possibly prevented by Olmsted’s advice, 
had medical officers paid it heed. Adams 
noted that on the day of battle, although 
the opposing armies seemed quite evenly 
matched as they faced one another, “the 
[Union] troops had had no breakfast and 
were exhausted from hurried marching 
under the sun of an exceptionally hot day. 
Some had eaten no supper the night be- 
fore, and had little or no sleep.” '? The 
army’s poor showing was an affirmation 
of the Sanitarians’ mantra: decent, regu- 
lar food, discipline, water and adequate 
rest. Ignoring these requirements for 
hours, even days before the battle had 
placed the Northerners at a severe disad- 
vantage. Union defeat came in the after- 
noon as fleeing soldiers, horses and ve- 
hicles jammed the road in an infamous 
and well-documented flight to Washing- 
ton. Soldiers and civilians swirled to- 
gether past overturned wagons and their 
spilled contents; vigorous officers fled on 
horseback, leaving most of the wounded 
on the field. In this one ignoble opening 
the Union Army had lost almost 2,000 
killed and disabled. 

The disaster of Bull Run confirmed 
the Sanitary Commission’s contention 
that the army must restructure its medi- 
cal organization. “The battle tested all 
medical arrangements of the army and 
proved them wanting,” wrote Adams. 
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“There was no articulated organization, 
and chaos piled horror upon horror.... 
Each regimental surgeon assumed re- 
sponsibility for the men of his own unit 
only, while soldiers shot at a distance 
might be left untended.” Bull Run proved 
that an armed mob did not make an 
army; “and it showed that the individual 
exertions of doctors could not make a 
medical corps.”"4 

For Olmsted the period immediately 
following the battle was one of despon- 
dency and anger: at government lack of 
leadership and administrative ability, and 
at the Medical Department’s failure to 
fulfill its commitment to an army whose 
welfare should have been its chief con- 
cern. Nevertheless, a direct result of the 
debacle at Manassas, and a highly posi- 
tive one from the standpoint of the Sani- 
tarians, was the appointment of George 
B. McClellan to command the Army of 
the Potomac, a move which presaged a 
more progressive phase in the conduct 
of the war, or so they hoped. Coinciden- 
tally with his own appointment, McClel- 
lan named a new medical director for his 
army, Charles Tripler, a seasoned officer 


| who entered his position with every ap- 


pearance of energy but whose potential 
remained unknown. Initially the Sanitar- 
ians approved of Tripler, as they did of 
McClellan, though they would later come 
to see both highly-placed soldiers as 
flawed and controversial. Indeed, Tripler 
would actually evolve as the source of 
Olmsted’s deepest frustrations. 

In March 1862, as the Peninsula 
Campaign lay just ahead, the Sanitary 
Commission prepared to set up an op- 
eration in Virginia which would demon- 
strate its health-care initiatives in action. 
At this juncture, with the lessons of Bull 
Run behind them, it seemed that govern- 
ment officials also were planning ad- 
equately for their major offensive against 
Richmond. Simon Cameron had been 
replaced as Secretary of War by Edwin 
Stanton, a positive move according to the 
Sanitarians. For although Stanton was 
known to be more confrontational with 
the Commission than his predecessor, his 
elevation presaged the removal of Finley 
as Surgeon General, which opened the 
way for the Sanitarians’ choice, William 
Alexander Hammond. Concurrently, 
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Brigadier General William Alexander Hammond (left), Library of Congress, 
Charles Stuart Tripler (center), and Colonel Joseph Howland, USAMHI, Carlisle 
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Hospital Steamer Daniel Webster, #1, National Library of Medicine Bethesda, Maryland 
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‘Congress, at the urging of the Commis- 
sion, approved the appointments of ten 
new surgeons, ten assistant surgeons and 
twenty medical cadets and left Ham- 
mond free to appoint hospital stewards 
at will. Once installed, Hammond also 
instigated more rigorous entrance ex- 
aminations for civilian and volunteer 
surgeons, and managed to improve sani- 
tary conditions in army general hospi- 
tals. At the same time, Tripler ordered the 
renovation of two barracks installations 
in Washington to serve as general hos- 
pitals and began laying plans for emer- 
gency care of wounded in the field. As 
the Army of the Potomac prepared to 
embark for Virginia, all of these mea- 
sures seemed promising.'> 

The Sanitary Commission, for its 
part, had applied to the Quartermaster 
Department for use of any large steam- 
ships not currently assigned, offering to 
outfit and recommission them as hospi- 
tal transports. In April, as the army de- 
parted en masse for the Peninsula, 
Olmsted’s first vessel, the steamship 
Daniel Webster, was delivered. His fore- 
sight in this matter was important, for the 
availability of these ships would prove 
critical to the army’s care and survival. 

In staffing his transports Olmsted 
turned first to the experienced men and 
women who had served with the Com- 
mission from its earliest days. Among 
these were the Woolsey sisters of New 
York, Georgeanna and Eliza, some of the 
first women trained by the Sanitary 
Commission as nurses. Eliza was the 
young wife of Colonel Joseph Howland 
who commanded the Sixteenth New 
York Volunteers, already on the Penin- 
sula, and her sister Georgy, an adventur- 
ous woman with a lively wit, would be- 
come famous for her bravery and 
efficiency in the Commission’s service. 
Nurse-superintendents like the Woolseys 
and Katharine Wormeley of Newport, 
became the backbone of Olmsted’s crew. 
These remarkable young women worked 
effectively through weeks of stress and 
danger and left behind them some of the 
most lucid, accurate and engrossing ac- 
counts of the Peninsula Campaign now 
extant. The campaign, as seen through 
the eyes of these nurses, comes to us in 
more personal terms than is possible in 
the corresponding accounts of military 
men. Although strategy and tactics are 
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not ignored in the women’s letters, 


it is 
the human story which prevails, and as 
such their accounts have become espe- 
cially useful as critiques of medical ar- 
rangements. 

The relief mission they now under- 
took was planned by Olmsted to be 
highly flexible. His ships would stand 
ready to “ferry the wounded and ill from 
railhead to Northern general hospitals, to 
act as supply bases for tent hospitals on 
shore, and, if small enough, to fetch 
wounded directly from the battlefield. 
Each transport would carry a surgeon- 
in-charge, eight medical students, twenty 
male wardmasters and nurses, and four 
‘lady nurse-superintendents.” Lavish 
staffing, rigorous organization and ample 
supplies marked the difference between 
Sanitary Commission transports and 
government boats, and this difference 
would assume critical significance as time 
went on. 

As nurse Katharine Wormeley 
watched the transfer of wounded from 
one boat to another for the first time, she 


described a scene that would be repeated 
daily during the campaign—an exercise 
in which the Sanitarians’ efficiency 
proved essential. “On board the Webster 
we have just received, stowed, and fed two 
hundred men, most of them very ill with 
typhoid fever,” she wrote. “The Webster 
could not get up to the wharf, so the sick 
men were brought off to us in tug boats. 
As each man came on board (raised from 
one vessel and lowered to the second deck 
of ours on cradles) he was registered and 
“‘bunked. In my ward, as each man was 
laid in his berth, I gave him brandy and 
water, and, after all were placed, tea and 
bread and butter, if they could take it, or 
more brandy or beef tea if they were sink- 
ing. Of course it was painful; but there 
was so much to be done, and done qui- 
etly and quickly, that there was no time 
to be conscious of pain.”!® 

In early May such scenes already 
stood in contrast to less organized pro- 
cedures on board government boats 
where supplies did not always come 
through promptly or in adequate quan- 
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tity. In an attempt to deal with these short- 
ages and insufficient patient transporta- 
tion, Army medical personnel frequently 
moved with no prior notice to appropri- 
ate Commission transports, returning 
them dirty and unsupplied—and in one 
notable instance confiscated a transport 
with such haste that two of Olmsted’s 
nurses were virtually abducted. Of this 
episode Katharine Wormeley wrote, 
“They made the most of their time, and 
have brought [the boat] back in perfect 
order. They have had her cleansed from 
top to toe...got ready the hospital kitchen, 
stole a stove for it, as far as I can make 
out, and had all the necessary stores un- 
packed and moved into place. These girls 
are splendidly efficient.”!” It was this sort 
of incident which now created tension 
between Olmsted and Tripler, as did 
Olmsted’s habit of sending his transports 
to the North without the Medical 
Director’s express authorization. 

In mid-May, when Sanitary Commis- 
sion steamers reached McClellan’s base at 
White House on the Pamunkey River, they 
were working to capacity. Not only had 
their own patient load substantially in- 
creased, but they soon discovered that 
even Olmsted had underestimated how 
critically their help would be needed in 
the government facilities on shore and 
afloat. A major battle before Richmond 
was now predicted within days, and 
preparations at White House were dan- 
gerously inadequate. In a letter to friends 
at home Wormeley wrote that “Mr. 
Olmsted finds such a state of disorgani- 
zation in the medical arrangements that 
he has determined to make his base here 
for the present and we remain with him. I 
like this much better myself. It is more 
interesting, and the work, though harder, 
is more satisfactory in every way.” 

In an attempt to explain the situation 
from the Sanitarian perspective, 
Wormeley wrote, “the state of affairs here 
is somewhat this: when the march from 
Yorktown began, and the men dropped by 
thousands, exhausted, sick, and wounded, 
The Medical Department, unprepared 
and harassed, flung itself upon the Sani- 
tary Commission. When it became known 
that our transports were lying in the river, 
the brigade-surgeons sent their sick on 
board [and] the Medical Director sanc- 
tioned the practice. The hospitals at 
Yorktown, Fortress Monroe, and Newport 


nately exploiting and ignoring the Sani- 
tary Commission was distressing to 
Olmsted and infuriating to his loyal sup- 
porters. Wormeley was convinced that 
through taking advantage of the 
Commission’s willingness, the army itself 
would suffer. “Every man who falls ex- 
hausted in the ranks is sent to us,” she 
wrote. “The men will come to think that 
illness, real or shammed, is the way to get 
home. This will prove in the end actually 
demoralizing for the army if not checked. 
Mr. Olmsted remonstrates against the 
system, but of course he has to act under 
the medical authority.” 

But it was a perilous position. The 
results of poor planning and mismanage- 
ment within the Medical Department 
were now painfully apparent, despite 
positive changes made earlier in the 
spring. Fueled by issues of control, obso- 
lete regulations and internecine skirmish- 
ing, circumstances were converging to se- 
riously compromise the care of casualties 
at the height of McClellan’s faltering of- 
fensive. As the battle of Fair Oaks ap- 
proached, Tripler, in particular was feel- 
ing the effects of decisions made by 
former Surgeon General Finley who, per- 
haps out of jealousy, had countermanded 
several of Tripler’s innovations and re- 
sumed personal control over all general 
hospitals and ordered Tripler to leave his 
purveyor (i.e., disbursement officer) be- 
hind, with a substantial quantity of medi- 
cal supplies, to be forwarded from New 
York as needed. This was a disastrous mis- 
take which would impact thousands of 
wounded men and significantly increase 
pressure on the Sanitary Commission. 

Complicating matters still further 
were reports that many regimental sur- 
geons were routinely abandoning their 
supplies as they moved forward, reapply- 
ing for more in replacement, and thus 
creating a serious drain on precious re- 
sources. A chronic shortage of ambu- 
lances and shallow-draft transport ships 
enhanced the deteriorating situation. 
Mary Gillett has enumerated a daunting 
list of Tripler’s burdens, targeting lack of 
discipline as a major culprit and citing by 
example an occasion at White House 
when a detachment of men assigned to 

pitch hospital tents worked so slowly that 
two days were required to erect only 34. 
Desertion was also a major problem. 


mays habit of alter. | 


swarmed aboard trains and steamers tak- 
ing sick and wounded north, displacing 
those entitled to evacuation,” wrote 
Gillett. “Tripler had no control over trains 
that brought wounded to the waterfront, 
and the enemy often cut the lines. As a 
result, severely injured men lay for 24, 
sometimes 48 hours on muddy, hot 
battlefields before they were collected.”!” 
Later in the campaign, when the army 
was in retreat, such abandoned victims 
would inevitably face capture. 

Yet despite his continuing differ- 
ences with Medical Department officers, 
Olmsted managed to ease some aspects 
of Army unpreparedness at White House 
with strategies of his own. In the after- 
math of Fair Oaks/Seven Pines, Georgy 
Woolsey was able to praise his improve- 
ment of existing shore facilities even as 
she damned the inadequacy of govern- 
ment arrangements: “Mr. Olmsted has 
had a new Hospital tent pitched on shore, 
near the railroad landing, for a kitchen 
and store-house,” she wrote, “and we 


“able bodied soldiers, eager to escape, 


women take charge of it, feeding nearly 


all of the three to four thousand men 
who are brought down from the battle- 
field. ...The trains of wounded and sick 
arrive at all hours of the night, the last 
one just before daybreak. As soon as the 
whistle is heard Dr. Ware is on hand and 
we are ready in the tent, blazing trench 
fires and kettles all in a row, bright lights 
and piles of fresh bread and pots of cof- 
fee. First comes the procession of slightly 
wounded, these followed by the slow- 
moving line of bearers and stretchers. 
The poor fellows on the stretchers have 
brandy, or wine, or iced lemonade. It 
takes but a minute’s delay to pour some- 
thing down their throats and put oranges 
in their hands, and it saves them from 
exhaustion. For these men no provision 
has been made by the Government, and 
they are left on our hands, sometimes for 
days. They would fare badly but for the 
sleepless devotion of Dr. Ware who 
works with them night after night until 
two and three in the morning. The gov- 
ernment boats so far have been inad- 
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Bringing the wounded soldiers to the cars of the Richmond and York Railroad, 
after the Battle of Fair Oaks (June 3, 1862). Drawing by Arthur Lumley. 
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equately provisioned, wretchedly 
officered and in a general state of confu- 
sion. Dr. Agnew calls it ‘damnable.””° 
Also reprehensible in Katharine Worme- 
ley’s eyes was another situation, presum- 
ably under the jurisdiction of the Medi- 
cal Department, which she described, 
noting that “squads of civilian doctors are 
here, waiting about for ‘surgical cases’. . . 
dozens of them doing nothing, and their 
boats doing nothing,...waiting for the 
battles. They would not look at a sick 
man; he’s not their game! It is ‘cases’ they 
want; and they palm off the sick 
upon the Sanitary Commission 
so that they themselves may, 
when a battle occurs, get a har- 
vest of wounded.” 

Given that the nurses’ re- 
ports are understandably biased, 
we must still believe that the 
Sanitarians’ contributions were 
impressive in the days following 
Fair Oaks. Commission doctors 
boarded every train of wounded, 
lanterns in hand, giving emer- 
gency care and selecting the 
worst surgical cases while nurses 
followed close behind to distrib- 
ute cool drinks or administer 
stimulants. Wounded men com- 
ing from the battlefield were 
tightly packed into freight cars, 
often piled on top of one another. 
Olmsted described the transpor- 
tation of casualties, writing that, 
“the wounded arrive by every 
train, entirely unattended, or at 
most with a detail of two soldiers 
to a train of two hundred. They 
are without beds, without straw, 
[arriving] dead and alive to- 
gether, in the same close box, 
many with awful wounds fester- 
ing and alive with maggots. The 
stench is such as to produce vomiting 
with some of our strongest men. .. [yet] 
our noble women are always ready and 
eager, and almost always the first, to press 
into these places of horror, going to them 
in torrents of rain, groping their way by 
dim, lantern light, at all hours of the 
night, carrying spirits, ice and water, call- 
ing back to life those who are in despair 
or catching for mother or wife the last, 
priceless whispers of the dying”?! 

But not even the Sanitary Commis- 
sion, with its vast stores of donated sup- 


plies and willing volunteers, could stem 


the tide of suffering in the wake of this 
major two-day battle in alternating con- 
ditions of tropical rain and heat. As 
bridges washed away, roads became 
sloughs of mud. Ambulances were im- 
mobilized en route to hospital or simply 
abandoned. Scores of wounded men were 
left to die in the rain, and many who 
reached army hospitals received only 
minimal relief. Wormeley wrote in an- 
guish of her work that week, “no one, it 
is believed, can tell the story, as it occurred, 


Transports and docks on the Pamunkey, National Archives. 


of the next three days;...no one can tell 
distinctly what boats they were on [or 
where] they lived and worked through 
those days and nights. They remember 
scenes and sounds, but they remember 
nothing as a whole; and, to this day, if 
they are feverish and weary, comes back 
the sight of men in every condition of 
horror.”22 

For Tripler, too, Fair Oaks on May 
31 and June | was understandably a wak- 
ing nightmare—as were the agonizing 
battles and retreat of the Seven Days in 
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late June, as the appalling sufferings re- 
corded by Wormeley were repeated in an 
army concurrently fighting and running 
for its life. By mid-June, conditions at 
White House had deteriorated so far, that 
Sanitary Commission nurses alternated 
constantly between their work on board 
the transports and in their onshore tents, 
while casualties continued to stream in, 
swelling their patient load of typhoid and 
malaria victims. On June 13, Jeb Stuart 
and his cavalry swept close to their op- 
eration, firing on a train of incoming 
wounded, burning forage and 
killing teamsters. Communi- 
cations, sketchy at best, steadily 
worsened and were finally cut 
as the general evacuation be- 
gan. By that time the Medical 
Department had run out of 
tents and, as the retreat to 
Harrison’s Landing com- 
menced on June 27, it became 
clear that hundreds of North- 
ern wounded must be left be- 
hind to fall prisoner—for no 
other reason than that there 
were simply not enough am- 
bulances to carry them. 

And yet, despite all, 
some improvement had been 
discernible in the final days at 
White House. Through the 
combined efforts of the Sani- 
tarians and a few enlightened 
military doctors who shared 
their views, friction between 
shore and transports had 
eased, The Commission’s goal 
of teaching the military seemed 
closer. In those last days 
Wormeley had written with 
some excitement of the Army’s 
medical inspector Colonel 
Vollum’s visit from Washing- 
ton, noting that an agreement had been 
signed which would now define the re- 
sponsibilities of the government regard- 
ing its ill and wounded.” This document, 
to which the Sanitarians had contributed, 
included several important provisions: 
All badly wounded men, amputations 
and compound fractures of the lower ex- 
tremities, and all other cases that should 
not be moved would now remain on 
Sanitary Commission transports in the 
river. The government would agree to as- 
sume the cost of these cases, It would also 


modate a specified number of seriously 
wounded men, above the Sanitarians’ ca- 
pacity, in its hospital at Fort Monroe 
whenever a battle occurred. In addition, 
it would receive and transport forty-five 
hundred men to the North within twelve 
days at government expense. These pro- 
visions defined the Sanitarians’ area of 
authority, and, as they affected relations 
between the Army and the Commission, 
were a considerable step toward deténte.”4 
Unfortunately this plan evolved too late 
to be fully implemented before the evacu- 
ation of White House. 


bly crawling down from the Harrison 
House to go on board the army trans- 
ports. The medical authorities are doing 
well by them. The Harrison House is 
made into a hospital, and the men are 
comfortable (or so say our gentlemen, 
who have been among them); the slight 
cases are lying on the lawn and under the 
trees. Today—thank God—is cloudy 
without rain. ... We women are not per- 
mitted to go on shore, and I try to be- 
lieve, as I am told, that it is impossible 


we should.”?6 


The hasty departure of | 8, ail 


the transports and their tor- 

tuous voyage down the — 
Pamunkey and York rivers 
coincided with the successive 
battles and retreat of the 
Seven Days. When the Sani- 
tary Commission transport 
Wilson Small, with Olmsted 
and the nurses on board, 
reached the James River on 
July 1, the cannons of 
Malvern Hill were well 
within earshot, echoing 
through the trees and across « 
the Virginia countryside as 
the Sanitarians moored off- 
shore at Berkeley plantation. 
At virtually the same moment, accord- 
ing to Wormeley’s letters of that date, 
wagon trains and weary regiments began 
to stagger through the fields to spread 
their wounded on the lawns in whatever 
shade they might find or construct. “We 
had met our army,’ Wormeley wrote, 
“Never shall I forget the look of the first 
officers who came on board. . . . They 
were gaunt and haggard, their hair stood 
out from their heads stiffened with dust 
and dirt, their faces were nearly black, and 
to the waists they were literally molded 
in Virginia clay.” Later, facing inland 
from her vantage point on deck she de- 
scribed a scene of activity from which she 
was now excluded. “My eye can follow the 
lines within which our army lies,” she 
wrote. “The immediate prospect is of a 
sandy shore up and down which the cav- 
alry are ceaselessly passing to water and 
swim their horses in the river. The long 
wharf is a moving mass of human beings: 
on one side, a stream of men unloading 
the commissariat and other stores; on the 


“the 


we 


Bibying the dead and burning the horses after the battles of Fair Oaks 
and Seven Pines, Alfred Waud sketch, Library of Congress 


This isolation on board their own 
vessels, while patients were cared for on- 
shore by others, was intensely frustrat- 
ing for the female Sanitarians. Yet their 
new—and seemingly purposeless—po- 
sition had come to be because the 
Commission’s efforts had found in- 
creased acceptance, and for this they were 
grateful. The army was learning from 
them, or so they chose to think, and from 
its own mistakes; initiating new proce- 
dures and becoming capable of caring for 
its own. If these changes came too late 
for the many who had suffered and died, 
at least it was the result envisioned by 
Olmsted—and in this his staff could take 
some comfort. Nonetheless the cessation 
of their duties left a strange vacuum. On 
July 10, somewhat defiantly, Wormeley 
went on shore at last, “without orders 
and, indeed, without permission,” an in- 
dependent move which revived her and 
left her much encouraged. “The influence 
of the new Medical Director [Dr. 
Letterman] is already manifest,” she 


that all the men’s wants are met as we 
would be in our own boats . . . it would 
be absurd to expect as much as that in a 
temporary hospital hastily arranged, and 
after such an exhausting march; but lam 
satisfied that the men have every essen- 
tial care. | am glad I went ashore. Now I 
am content to go home. Our work—I 
mean the women’s work—is over. The 
Government is doing well by the sick and 
wounded. The Commission can justly 
claim that it has led the Government to 
this. But as for us, we ought to go; for to 
stay here doing nothing is a 
sarcasm on the work we have 
already done.”?” 

Although Wormeley 
may have been justified in 
her assessment that condi- 
tions had improved since 
their nadir at White House, 
it is also true that the posi- 
tion on the James River was 
~ ahotbed of malaria, typhoid 
and Chickahominy fever and 
therefor untenable for long. 
With his visit to McClellan at 
’ Harrison’s Landing on July 8, 
- President Lincoln’s decision 

was quietly made, and with 

his appointment of Henry 

Halleck to supersede McClel- 
lan the Peninsula Campaign effectively 
moved toward its close. Sanitary Com- 
mission personnel and transports sailed 
for the North in mid-July, and the Army 
of the Potomac, to whose care the Sani- 
tarians had dedicated themselves, fol- 
lowed in August. 

The tragedy of medical arrange- 
ments in the Peninsula Campaign, like 
most tragedies of history, occurred 
through flaws of judgement and execu- 
tion, and the near-misses of fate in var- 
ied circumstances. At first it involved an 
obdurate resistance to change; a determi- 
nation on the part of Army Medical of- 
ficers to proceed according to regulations 
without thought to progressive ideas nor 
tolerance for the suggestions of others. 
These attitudes seriously hampered a 
preparation process which should have 
been vigorously pursued since early 1861. 
The tragedy of the Peninsula involved ig- 
norance, denial, or unwillingness to learn. 
Highly placed officials in both Army and 
Administration clung to control or saved 
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while many lesser men in regimental 
posts turned away when faced with ex- 
pediency or lack of discipline. 

If we were to compare the methods 
of the Army and the Sanitary Commis- 
sion, perhaps the most meaningful dif- 
ference would lie in the aspect of 
volunteerism. The civilians who estab- 
lished the Commission as a working en- 
tity were motivated to define a need, re- 
search it, prepare for it, identify the most 
qualified doctors and managers, raise 
substantial monies to fund their efforts, 
and proceed to make it a success. They 
accomplished all this without support- 
ive infrastructure and government 
funding. Presumably there were inter- 
nal disagreements among the Sanitar- 
ians—indeed it is documented that these 
did occur in the years ahead. Yet conten- 
tion was controlled, rivalries subdued, 
and differences were never allowed to 
interfere with the effectiveness of the 
organization’s mission. Altruism cannot 
be ignored as a motivational factor here. 
Also not to be ignored is the influence 
of women in the Sanitary Commission. 
Their work was recognized and they were 
treated with respect. Their views were in- 
corporated in the overall Sanitarian 
ethic, unlike the contribution of nurses 
in army hospitals, who, as we have seen, 
were barely tolerated by medical officers. 

Yet if the Sanitary Commission can 
be seen as a model, surely the Army Medi- 
cal Department embodied much of the 
same potential and capability, despite its 
interior disputes and skirmishes for 
power, and as such should have policed 
one of its own. So it is questionable that 
Charles Tripler alone should be seen as 
the scapegoat, as history has often done. 
George Templeton Strong, for instance, 
stated adamantly that Tripler was guilty 
of gross negligence. Perhaps we should 
ask instead if this hapless medical direc- 
tor was equal to his task from the begin- 
ning. If not, as seems evident, he was sim- 
ply the flawed choice of his superiors and 
was retained too long. This might reflect 
ignominy upon him, but not culpability. 
McClellan himself failed to connect suc- 
cessfully with his medical director—only 
one of his myriad lapses. Mary Gillett 
wrote of Tripler, “A most difficult situa- 
tion had crushed a man of modest tal- 
ent. When circumstances permitted him 


‘to exercise his adm 

the fullest, he functioned well. His tol- 
eration for frustration, however, was low, 
and he had little ability to make the best 
of bad conditions.”** 

Yet above all, what may have been 
the deciding cause in this failed delivery 
of medical services was the distressing 
lack of discipline among a significant 
number of Union soldiers; that Yankee 
individualism which, as a virtue, can de- 
fine American character but, in the guise 
of deliberate disobedience, may sap the 
vigor of an army. This aspect of the di- 
saster cannot be laid to Tripler alone but, 
as Olmsted had learned in the early days 
of 1861, must be seen as the responsibil- 
ity of individual commanders. 

Tragedy has many causes, and the 
Peninsula Campaign was rife with trag- 
edies. If, in hindsight, we cannot pinpoint 
blame, nor adequately explain all that 
went wrong, we can at least ponder the 
bitter cost, as did one young soldier of 
the Sixteenth New York Volunteers on his 
return from Virginia in August 1862: 


“Six days march to Newport News, 
choking with dust, parched with 
thirst, melting by day and freezing 
by night, poorly fed and with 
nothing but the sky to cover us. . . 
Embarked on the transports and 
arrived at Alexandria, sorrowful and 
humiliated when looking back over 
a year and finding ourselves on the 
same ground as then. The debris of 
the Grand Army had come back to 
its starting place with its ranks 
decimated, its morale failing, while 
thousands who sleep their last sleep 
on the Peninsula demand the cause 
of their sacrifice.” 
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TEXANS IN THE U.S. ARMY 


TRUE TO THE UNION 


ATAMOROS, MEXICO, 
was a wide-open city dur- 
ing the Civil War. Just 
across the Rio Grande 
from another boom town—Brownsville, 
its population soared to over 
40,000 during the war. Serving as a ma- 
jor outlet for Texas cotton, it was also the 
scene of a number of deadly battles in the 
struggle between Mexican Liberals under 
Benito Juarez and French, Austrian, and 
Belgian troops and in the civil war be- 
tween bickering factions of Mexicans. 
Through it all, the city’s brothels and 
gambling dens attracted Yankee cotton 
speculators and Confederates alike. Dur- 
ing the Union occupation of Brownsville 
in late 1863 and early 1864, blue-clad sol- 
diers mingled with the regular clientele 
in an informal truce shaped by the pur- 
suit of pleasure. 

Two Union officers, Colonel 
Edmund Davis and Major W. W. Mont- 
gomery, slipped into this bustling and 
ambiguous city in March 1863. Both were 
Texas Unionists who had fled their homes 
after the Lone Star State seceded. They 
hoped to entice the numerous Confed- 
erate deserters lounging about 
Matamoros to enlist in the Union army, 
and Davis hoped to be reunited with his 
wife. Their efforts were rather successful; 
Davis found his family and the pair of 
recruiters landed at least 120 and perhaps 
as many as 300 recruits for the Union, 
who, while waiting for transportation to 
their new units, taunted Confederate sol- 
diers across the Rio Grande. One rebel 
reported that “their boasting talk . . had 
riled the boys very much,” and a party of 
volunteers crossed the river on the night 
of March 14, killed several of the “ren- 


Texas 


Edmund J. Davis, Unionist and postwar Republican Governor of Texas 
The UT Institute of Texan Cultures at San Antonio (No. 68-251), Texas State Capitol, Rotunda 


The fertile field of dissent against the 
Confederacy inspired hundreds of Texans to 
risk all by joining the Union army. 


egades,” and captured both Montgomery and Davis. After dash- Davis and Montgomery were abused in person and in the 
ing back across the river, the jubilant Confederates lynched | press. “Alas, poor Davis!” crowed the editor of the Brownsville 
Montgomery and threatened to do the same to Davis. His life | Flag, “he came back with a bogus commission as Colonel, and 
was finally spared when the governor of the Mexican state of | is now trying to steal what he promised to capture.” Respond- 
Tamaulipas, Albino Lopez, formally protested. After a harrow- | ing to reports of anti-Confederate demonstrations in 
ing few days, Davis and several other captives were released. Matamoros after the incident, the Flag scoffed that “the same 
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crowd could have been hired to turn out for any disreputable 
purpose either to attend the funeral of a thief, or the orgies of a 
prostitute.” Rumors had it that Confederates had made a tro- 
phy of Montgomery’s head; an Englishman traveling through 
the region was supposedly shown the major’s shallow gravesite, 
where the poor man’s head and shoulders—gnawed at by wild 
dogs—remained above ground.’ 

Other Texas Unionists resented the anemic response of 
Union authorities. Major General Nathaniel Banks, command- 
ing in New Orleans, refused to retaliate against captured Con- 
federates, although in an earlier case of a northern officer bush- 
whacked by Louisiana civilians, he had reacted much more 
aggressively. John L. Haynes complained that steadfast Union- 
ists were “insulted, mocked at, deceived and dishonored before 
our enemies—and then left to the vengeance of those enemies 
with their ready halters.” He asked bitterly, “is not this a charter 
to the traitors to hang us all as tories and traitors to their un- 
holy cause?”? 

Haynes captured perfectly the extent to which Texans who 
joined the Union army were actually men without a country. 
Hated by their fellow Texans and frequently ignored or even 
distrusted by their fellow Union soldiers, they were caught be- 
tween the proverbial rock and hard place. As a result, their mili- 
tary careers were almost universally frustrating and less than 
satisfying. Still, over two thousand Texans from a wide range of 


Sam Houston (photo taken between 1848 and 1850) 
Matthew Brady photo, Library of Congress 


Houston allowed himself to be removed 
from office rather than preside over the 
newly seceded state of Texas. 
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political and socio-economic backgrounds did eventually serve 
in Union regiments, mostly as cavalrymen in the First and Sec- 
ond Texas. In addition to pre-war political leaders like Davis, 
Haynes, and Hamilton, hundreds of Texans of German and 
Mexican descent chose Union blue over Confederate gray. In 
addition, numerous deserters from the Confederate army and 
men who had initially sought only to escape conscription by 
journeying to New Orleans or Mexico took to heart Hamilton’s 
injunction that those who were “not willing to fight to reclaim 
your home ... deserve no aid, and will get none.” 

This is not to say that most Texans—or even most Ger- 
mans or Hispanics—sided with the Union during the Civil War. 
The overwhelming majority of Texans were in favor of seces- 
sion and of joining the Confederacy. Over the course of the 
next four years, 90,000 served in the Confederate army; Hood’s 
Texas Brigade was only the most famous of the dozens of units 
that fought bravely for the Confederate cause. 

But there was a significant amount of dissent during the 
war. Eighteen of the state’s 132 counties—including Travis 
County, where the state capital of Austin is located, and several 
with large German populations—rejected the secession ordi- 
nance in the referendum held early in 1861. A number of promi- 
nent politicians followed Governor Sam Houston’s lead—the 
old hero allowed himself to be removed from office rather than 
preside over the newly seceded state of Texas—to resist the re- 
bellion. German Unionists in the Hill Country west of Austin 
actually organized their own militia companies in support of 
the Union, while many Mexican-Americans along the Rio 
Grande found little reason to support a regime still dominated 
by the Anglos who for years had been cheating them out of 
their land and livelihoods. Finally, as the war ground on, grow- 
ing numbers of Texans wearied of the war, and large groups of 
deserters and draft evaders fled into Mexico or gathered in the 
“bush,” causing one Confederate general to predict that if they 
could not “be induced to come out peaceably, we will have 
trouble and bloodshed enough. .. to make our very hearts sick.” 

From this fertile field of dissent against the Confederacy, 
of disgust with the progress of the war, and of ancient ethnic 
conflict, grew a small but important kernel of devotion to the 
Union that inspired hundreds of Texans to risk all by joining 
the Union army.° And, as W. W. Montgomery and Edmund 
Davis discovered, they did face significant risks. One Austin 
Unionist predicted in March 1861 that “every man that is not 
willing to support the Southern Congress is to be beheaded”; 
an Austin newspaper seemed to concur when it declared at 
about the same time that Texans “cannot permit an element of 
disaffection to remain among us, to assail us with its insidious 
and treacherous weapons” and encouraged readers “to destroy 
every element of treason in Texas by the most prompt and effi- 
cient means.”’ The countless other Unionists and dissenters 
abused, attacked, and hounded out of the state—including the 
forty-four suspected Unionists hanged by a kangaroo court in 
Gainesville—discovered just how serious Confederate Texans 
were about enforcing loyalty to the South.® Yet hundreds of men 
nevertheless chose the Union. 

The most famous Union soldier from Texas never fired a 
gun in anger. Andrew Jackson Hamilton was as steadfast a de- 
fender of the Union as his namesake; indeed, he was a kind of 
protégé of a protégé of “Old Hickory”: Sam Houston, the god- 


father of Texas Unionism. After arriving in Texas in the 1850s, 
Hamilton worked as a lawyer, served in the state legislature and 
as attorney general, and went to Congress in 1859—the year 
Houston became governor of Texas for a second time—as a 
Democratic Unionist. He remained in Washington even after 
Texas seceded and, searching for a compro- 
mise to end the crisis, served on the House 
Committee of Thirty-Three. Hamilton la- 
mented the breakup of the Union and said 
that he had refused to leave Washington “un- 
til I [could] lay hold of the altar of my coun- 
try, and implore Heaven’ to end this conflict 
and restore the United States government, 
“the noblest structure yet devised by man.” 
When he finally returned to Texas in the 
spring of 1861, Hamilton was one of the de- 
fiant handful of Unionists who practiced the 
manual of arms in the attic of an Austin dry 
goods store. He got himself elected to the 
state legislature, but as threats against his 
property (his house burned down rather 
mysteriously later in the war) and life 
mounted, he chose to leave Austin. For a time 
he hid out in the hills west of the state capi- 
tal, administering loyalty oaths to fellow 
Unionists, but he eventually made his way 
to the North.’ 

During the fall and winter of 1862-1863, 
Hamilton became something of a hero 
throughout the Union. In speeches in New 
York, Ohio, and New England, he expounded 
the strength of Unionism in Texas, explained 
the diabolical plans of the slave power aris- 
tocracy to rob nonslaveholders of their right- 
ful political power, denounced any sort of 
negotiated peace that recognized secession, and stressed the ne- 
cessity of ending slavery in order to establish a more equitably 
prosperous South. Northern audiences, particularly Republi- 
cans, lionized Hamilton for his courage and his principles. “Of 
those sturdy and irrepressible patriots who ennoble their race 
by devotion to their country,” rhapsodized the New York Times, 
“Andrew Jackson Hamilton, of Texas, should stand at the fore- 
front.” Hamilton managed to meet with Abraham Lincoln, and 
his plans for re-establishing Federal authority in Texas appar- 
ently got the president's attention. Lincoln wrote that Hamilton’s 
“long and painful . .. exile” had elicited from him a “deep sym- 
pathy,” and by November the Texan held commissions as a briga- 
dier general in the Union army and as military governor of 
Texas, with the authority to raise troops, commission officers, 
and “re-establish the authority of the Federal Government in 
the State of Texas.”!” 

Despite this grandiose beginnings, Hamilton’s twin careers 
as a general and as a war-time governor were less than satis- 
factory. Although he did accompany the Union invasion force 
into the Rio Grand Valley in late 1863, where he established 
his headquarters in Brownsville, tried to re-establish a federal 
court and other institutions, and continued to speak out against 
the rebellion, nothing came of his push to expand the opera- 
tion into the interior of Texas. Besieged by cotton speculators, 


who swarmed to the occupied sliver of Texas, Hamilton had to 
take refuge in the company of his family, who finally joined 
him in New Orleans late in 1864, leaving behind a young 
daughter, who died just before the family departed. Another 


child, a son, died in New Orleans.!! 


Left: Andrew J. Hamilton (courtesy Martin Callahan). Right: three Union officers from the 
First Texas Cavalry: Captain Zeller, Captain Honek, and an unidentified soldier. The UT 
Institute of Texan Cultures at San Antonio (No. 76-564), courtesy Thomas Mauermann, 


HE ONLY TEXAS FIELD OFFICER to attain a 
brigadier’s star in the federal army was Edmund J. 
Davis, who commanded the First Texas on the day it 
was mustered in and later headed the brigade to which 
his Texans belonged. Like Hamilton, Davis belonged to the “op- 
position” wing of the state Democratic party. A native of Florida, 
Davis came to Texas in 1849 and served as a district attorney in 
Corpus Christi and as a state district judge. He eventually be- 
came a prominent member of the “Blues,” the faction among 
local Democrats who favored Union over disunion by 1860. 
Once secession had occurred, Davis refused to take the oath of 
office required of judges and other state officials and spoke out 
against secession, which, he declared, would create a huge pub- 
lic debt and leave Texas as a poor relation to other, wealthier 
slave states. Davis hung around Corpus Christi for nearly a year, 
but clashes with local vigilantes and the passage of the Confed- 
erate conscription act in the spring of 1862—which threatened 
Davis with the possibility of having to fight for a cause in which 
he did not believe—caused him to leave Texas for Mexico in 
May. After a flying trip to Washington, Davis returned to New 
Orleans with a colonel’s commission and the authority to raise 
the First Texas Cavalry—which he was doing when captured 
by Confederates in Matamoros. His promotion to brigadier 
came through in late 1864.! 
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Many Mexican- 
Americans who 
did not speak 
English, enlisted 
in the Second 
Texas. 


Left: John L. Haynes 
(courtesy the Institute of 
Texan Cultures at San 
Antonio); center photo: 
Lino Hinojosa with his 
wife’s brother (courtesy 
Hidalgo County 
Historical Museum). 
Right: Sergeant Patricio 
Perez of Company A, 
2nd Texas (courtesy 
Delia Alaniz). The three 
Hispanics enlisted with 
the Second Texas at 
Brownsville on 
December 15. 


HE MAN WHO COMMANDED the Second Texas 
throughout its existence was John L. Haynes, who 
had been a pariah to most Texans for years. Another 
of Sam Houston’s supporters, Haynes was a Demo- 
cratic state legislator from the heavily Hispanic Starr County. 
He was a long-time defender of the rights of Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, even during the hysteria following the 1859 “uprising” of 
Mexicans and Mexican-Americans under the leadership of Juan 
Cortina, which ended in a little bloodshed and a great number 
of terrorized Anglos. Haynes accurately suggested that the cri- 
sis had been caused by land frauds perpetrated upon the Mexi- 
can citizens of Texas. Brownsville residents responded by hang- 
ing Haynes in effigy and running a bogus headline in the 
Brownsville American Flag touting Cortina for president and 
Haynes for vice-president. Haynes refused to back down, and 
fought diligently against secession. In an address to his “Fellow 
Citizens of Starr County, published both in English and Span- 
ish, he urged voters to support Sam Houston and A. J. Hamilton, 
criticized radical fire-eaters’ efforts to reopen the African slave 
trade—linking, in the process, Anglos’ racism toward both Af- 
ricans and Mexicans—and suggested that Anglos were schem- 
ing to resurrect a system of peonage in order to employ and to 
control the large class of unwanted Mexicans. He topped his 
address off with a reminder of Travis County’s forcible expul- 
sion of Mexican residents in 1854; some of the leaders in that 
movement were, several years later, among the most important 
secessionists in the state. Haynes left the legislature in 1860 and 
moved to Austin, where he lived until fleeing the state some- 
time in 1862.'° 
These high-profile Texans in the Union army were joined 
by more than two thousand men—2164, to be exact—who 
served mostly in the First and Second Texas Cavalry. The former 
was organized in New Orleans in the fall of 1862, while the 
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Second first took the field late in 1863, when Union forces oc- 
cupied most of the Rio Grande Valley. A majority of the men 
came from the Germans and Mexicans who comprised the third 
and fourth largest ethnic groups in Texas (after Anglos and Af- 
rican-Americans). By 1860, the 30,000 first or second genera- 
tion residents of Texas comprised 7 percent of the population; 
Hispanics made up just over 2 percent of the population. A 
crude breakdown of the ethnic makeup of the two regiments 
to which most of these men belonged can be gained by analyz- 
ing their surnames as they were listed in the “Index to the Com- 
piled Service Records of Union Soldiers from Texas,” which re- 
veals that Anglos made up 46.3 percent of the total, Germans 
13.1 percent, and Mexicans and Mexican-Americans fully 40.6 
percent. Most of the latter—many of whom did not speak En- 
glish—enlisted in the Second Texas, including over four hun- 
dred Hispanic members of the First Texas who transferred into 
the junior regiment when it was formed. Even within the regi- 
ments, although Anglos, Germans, and Texans were included 
in almost every company, a great deal of segregation existed. 
About 75 percent of the First Texas’ Hispanics, for instance, 
served in companies H, J, K, L, and M before moving over to 
the Second. Exactly one-third of the Texas Germans in the 
Union army (ninety-four men) served in a single company—E 
of the First Texas. The racial segregation was even more appar- 
ent in “Hamilton’s Bodyguard,’ a self-proclaimed elite company 
of eighty-five, which included no Mexicans. Several Mexicans 
and Mexican-Americans served as officers of the Second, with 
all of the four companies that were actually filled out com- 
manded by men with Spanish surnames. '* 

That a sizable number of German-Texans dissented against 
the Confederacy surprised few Texans, who had long suspected 
their German neighbors of being disloyal to the South and to 
the Confederacy. In fact, a healthy minority—perhaps even a 
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Philip Braubach (left) was 
arrested for recruiting a 
company of pro-Union 

Germans in 1862, but 
escaped and fled to Mexico. 

He later returned to Union 

lines, formed the “Refugee 

Ranger’s Company,’ and 
joined the First Texas 
Cavalry in May 1864. 
Courtesy the Institute of 
Texan Cultures at San 
Antonio; Emmie Braubach 
Mauermann collection. 
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majority—had indicated their distaste for the institution of sla- 
very and their opposition to disunion during the antebellum 
period. The infamous “San Antonio Platform,” written and 
passed during a meeting in the mid-1850s, had called for, among 
other things, the abolition of slavery. Many more conservative 
Germans had distanced themselves from such attitudes, but an- 
ecdotal evidence convicted the Germans of disloyalty to the 
Confederacy, at least in the minds of many enthusiastic Con- 
federates. It probably did not help that northern officials, in- 
cluding a former resident of Texas who worked for the United 
States Treasury Department in New Orleans, George Denison, 
believed that “the Germans can be relied on almost without 
exception” to support the Union.!° 

The Germans’ reputation for Unionism was also enhanced 
by the behavior of individuals like a certain San Antonio sa- 
loon keeper. He was “a Union man to the backbone,” wrote a 
Union soldier belonging to the U.S. Army regiments surren- 
dered to state forces in the spring of 1861. The German publican 
welcomed the soldiers to his bar, where they could sing patri- 
otic songs and cheer Abraham Lincoln. Better yet, Yankees could 
get three pints of beer for a nickel—Confederates had to pay 
the same amount for much less beer! More dangerous were 
those groups of Germans in other parts of Texas who refused 
to pay taxes, circulated anti-secessionist petitions, and orga- 
nized armed companies to resist the draft and, Confederate of- 
ficials feared, to threaten Confederate authority and installa- 
tions. They were, declared a Guadalupe County petition, neither 
“safe, or loyal citizens.'® 

Confederate Texans refused to submit to the perceived dis- 
loyalty of the Germans in their midst, and Texas Germans be- 
lieved that Texans seemed to take special delight in persecuting 
them. One Union soldier believed that the “principal duty” of a 
regiment raised to protect the frontier from Indians was actu- 


ally “to hunt down Union men, and hang them, especially the 
Germans in the settlements North of San Antonio.” A Confed- 
erate soldier, R. H. Williams, visited the camp of a regiment 
posted along the Rio Grande and found a skull hanging from 
the top of their commissary hut. It belonged, the men boasted, 
to a German killed while trying to cross the Rio Grande. The 
rebels were “quite indignant” when Williams suggested that a 
proper burial might be more appropriate for this “poor rem- 
nant of humanity” than “regarding it as a trophy to be proud 
of.”!7 

Matters came to a head for those Texas Germans who re- 
fused to adapt to the Confederacy on August 10, 1862, in a one- 
sided fight on the Nueces River, which the Dallas Herald dubbed 
“The Battle with the Traitors.” It was the climax of a drama that 
had begun earlier in the year with the formation of a “Loyal 
Union League” by Germans living near Fredericksburg in the 
hill country west of Austin that was supposedly organized to 
fight Indians, but which, Confederate officials believed—not 
without reason—was really aimed at resisting conscription. In 
May 1862 a detachment of Confederate troops marched to the 
little town to restore order and to ensure the loyalty of the area’s 
citizens to the Confederacy. They burned a few Unionists’ barns, 
made a number of arrests, and generally intimidated most of 
the population of the surrounding countryside. When a group 
of just over sixty men finally made a break for Mexico, the Con- 
federates tracked them across the sweltering near-desert of west 
Texas. They caught up at the Nueces River and in the ensuing 
attack killed thirty Germans—including nine wounded men 
who were murdered after surrendering.'® 

The overwhelming perception among Anglo Texans that 
these Germans were “bloodthirsty bushwhackers and villains” 
who got what they deserved no doubt encouraged many to en- 
list in the Union army.'? Germans continued to be persecuted 
throughout the war, even though hundreds served respectably 
in the Confederate army and a number of prominent Germans 
served as officers, including Jacob Waelder, a lawyer and Con- 
federate major; Carl William von Rosenberg, the son of a Prus- 
sian noble and former lieutenant in the Prussian army, who 
was a Confederate engineer; and Gustavus Schleicher, a former 
editor and fire-eating state senator who was a captain of engi- 
neers. The best-known German Confederate was Colonel Au- 
gust Buchel, the graduate of a German military academy, vet- 
eran of the French Foreign Legion, avid duelist, and U.S. officer 
during the Mexican American war; Buchel eventually rose to 
command the 3rd Texas Cavalry and died at the 1864 Battle of 
Pleasant Hill. There were so many Germans in Company F, of 
the 32nd Texas, wrote that regiment’s historian, that anyone 
riding into its camp would hear so much German being spo- 
ken that he might “guess . . . that he had entered an encamp- 
ment of the Prussian Guards, fresh off the fields of the Austro- 
Prussion War.”?° 

And yet, most Texans believed most Germans to be dis- 
loyal to the Confederacy, and at least one Confederate officer 
linked the possible disloyalty of Germans and Mexicans in 
Texas. Colonel H. E. McCulloch wrote to Governor Francis 
Lubbock in 1862 that “if ever Lincoln’s army penetrates Texas 
from the South or West,” German refugees in Mexico “will re- 
turn with all the Mexicans they can bring with them.” The at- 
titude of white Texans toward Hispanics living in Texas had 
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Left: Nathaniel Banks (Library of 
Congress); center: Colonel John S. 
“Rip” Ford (Texas Heritage Museum, 
Hillsboro); right: Dr. Malek A. 
Southworth. Southworth had been a 
surgeon with the 2nd Texas 
(Confederate) Cavalry, however, 
convinced he had been serving the 
wrong cause, in 1864 he enlisted in 
the 2nd Texas (Union) Cavalry. 
Courtesy the Institute of Texan 
Cultures at San Antonio; Emmie 
Braubach Mauermann collection. 


not changed since the northern tourist Frederick Olmsted, had 
written in the mid-1850s that Texans considered Mexicans “to 
be heathen; not acknowledged as ‘white folks.” Despite their 
small numbers, they were nevertheless perceived as a threat by 
Anglo Texans, who considered them lazy, ignorant, immoral, 
and superstitious. Slave owners blamed Mexicans for helping 
slaves escape across the Rio Grande, and long-simmering land 
disputes—amplified by events like the Cortina “war” of 1859— 
only confirmed Anglos’ hatred for most Mexicans.?! 

And yet, as in the case of German Texans, many Hispanics 
served the Confederate cause. Jose Augustin Quintero, a Cu- 
ban-born lawyer and editor from San Antonio, fought in Vir- 
ginia early in the war but spent most of his time as a Confeder- 
ate diplomat, while Santos Benavides, a wealthy and powerful 
Rio Grande Valley rancher, eventually rose to the command of 
the 33rd Texas. Indeed, nearly three times as many Mexican- 
Texans served the Rebels as served the Yankees. Roughly 2550 
of them enlisted in Confederate or state militia regiments.” 

But a significant number of Hispanics also served the 
Union—nearly nine hundred in all. Some Confederates, like 
the grizzled Rebel John “Rip” Ford, blandly stated that Mexi- 
cans “looked upon the government of the United States as the 
most perfect of any in the world,” but it is probably more accu- 
rate to say that many entered federal service in order to pay 
back old political and economic debts. In Zapata County, forty 
armed Mexicans marched on the county seat just after the war 
started, trying to keep county officials from swearing allegiance 
to the Confederate states. Yet less noble purposes also charac- 
terized many Mexican dissenters. Border raids by Mexicans from 
both sides of the Rio Grande also plagued the Confederacy, in- 
cluding a band calling themselves the “First Regiment of Union 
Troops,” which, despite its rather grand title, spent more time 
plundering Texas ranches than fighting Confederate troops. A 
Nueces County Unionist named Cecilio Balerio led a company 
of cavalry that preyed on the cotton trade along the border.*° 

Out of this mixture of principled Unionists and perse- 
cuted ethnic minorities were formed the First and Second Texas 
Cavalry, which operated mostly in Louisiana. Several compa- 
nies of the First Texas raided along the Amite River in May 
1863, the first operation in which they saw combat. After sev- 
eral months of routine duty, they participated in the Teche 
Campaign in October, where they fought at Vermillion Bayou, 
New Iberia and Carrion Crow Bayou. By late October they had 
gone ashore with the six-thousand-plus men of the Union XIII 
Corps under Major General Napoleon Dana, who was ordered 
to terminate the flourishing trade between Texas and Mexico. 
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The First Texas was still undersized. When the regiment ar- 
rived in its home state, it consisted of sixteen officers and only 
310 men (with only 205 present for duty). Recruitment con- 
tinued briskly, however, from among the deserters and refu- 
gees already in Matamoros, from a small group of German 
refugees who journeyed all the way from Monterey, and even 
among the tiny community of escaped slaves, thirty-three of 
whom joined the two African-American regiments assigned 
to the expedition. Within two months, with the addition of 
the Second Texas, a little over a thousand Texans had enlisted 
in the Union army, with about 750 actually present for duty. 
Their recruitment may have proceeded too rapidly. The gov- 
ernment was never quite able to outfit the Texans, who were 
plagued by shortages of every kind, from mounts—in Febru- 
ary 1864, for instance, only 500 of the 875 men under Davis’ 
command had even marginally adequate horses—to uniforms, 
and many of the Union men from Texas apparently wore civil- 
ian clothes while on duty. Davis was sent back to Louisiana in 
spring of 1864 to take command of a different unit. Except for 
a couple of companies and a few officers, the First and Second 
Texas rejoined him early in the summer. By the time the de- 
tachment left behind in Texas arrived in Louisiana early in the 
fall, the First and Second had been reorganized into the First 
Texas Volunteers. The unit continued scouting, picketing, and 
foraging duties for the remainder of the war; two companies 
actually served in the Natchez area for the last few months of 
fighting. When the war finally ground to a halt, their com- 
mander was John Haynes, as Davis had been promoted to 
brigadier and assigned to other duties, including negotiating 
the surrender of Confederate troops in Texas. 4 

Despite their supply problems, the First and Second pa- 
trolled far up the Rio Grande. They even ranged a hundred 
miles inland to relieve the famous King Ranch of some of its 
cattle. When two hundred of the Second Texas—at least half of 
whom were Mexicans and Mexican-Americans commanded by 
Cecilio Valerio—reached Laredo, they fought one of the more 
unique battles of the Civil War. Defending the town were a few 
dozen members of Santos Benavides’ Thirty-third Texas—many 
of them also tejanos. As a result, Hispanic fought Hispanic on 
this remote Civil War battlefield. Rising from his sickbed, 
Benavides deployed his men in an old corral, where they held 
off three separate Union attacks during the course of the three- 
hour battle. Remarkably, there were no Confederate casualties, 
although a number of federals were apparently wounded. By 
late the next day, the tiny Union force was in full retreat back 
down the Rio Grande River.?° 
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“The Confederate evacuation of Brownsville,” Library of Congress. 


This was the turning point of the campaign in the upper 
Rio Grande valley. Throughout the winter and spring of 1864, 
Colonel John S. “Rip” Ford had been pulling together a rag-tag 
force of old men and boys grandly called “The Cavalry of the 
West.” Loosely organized and eventually comprising around 
1500 men, in April they began putting pressure on the “mon- 
grel abolitionists and perfidious renegades,” as Ford called the 
Yankees and Unionist Texans. Outnumbered, but with shrewd 
determination, Ford carried on a guerilla war against the Union 
invaders, staging ambushes and cutting supply lines. Gradually 
the territory controlled by Union forces receded. At the same 
time, General Banks began pulling troops back to Louisiana. A 
few months later, as the Union occupation of Texas wound 
down, advancing Confederates routed a portion of the First 
Texas at Las Rucias, just outside Brownsville. Killing and wound- 
ing several Texans, the Confederates also captured thirty of the 
so-called “traitors”—who, much to their surprise, were treated 
tolerably well. By the end of the summer of 1864, the Rio Grande 
Campaign was over and all but a handful of the Union troops 
from Texas were slogging through the swamps of Louisiana.”° 

It would be romantic to be able to say that these “renegades” 
from Confederate Texas served the Union cause nobly and dili- 
gently. But it would also be inaccurate. Late in the war, in fact, 
Haynes was brought up on charges of gambling with his sub- 
ordinates and of failing to “suppress public gambling” among 
his troopers. Worse, however, was the reputation shared by the 
regiments for being prone to desertion. Just as many of the more 
traditionally loyal Union and Confederate soldiers fled from 
the hardships and tedium and dangers of military life, so, too, 
did the members of the First and Second Texas. In fact, Haynes 
had suggested—over his men’s protests—the change of base to 
Louisiana in the summer of 1864 because he believed his men 
would be less likely to take off if they were posted far from their 
homes and families. Nevertheless, about a quarter of the Tex- 
ans who served in the Union army eventually deserted. Over 
two hundred left the Second Texas during the first half of 1864, 


including several officers. One northerner recorded the deser- 
tion of two men from the First Texas in July 1864; they had 
gotten themselves admitted to the post hospital by feigning ill- 
ness, then took advantage of the relative freedom of an exercise 
period to “vamoose . . . the ranch.” Another Yankee reported 
that so many Texas cavalrymen had deserted that no one no- 
ticed when another one slipped away. One commander com- 
plained that “no dependence can be placed upon the detach- 
ment” of Texans assigned to him because “they desert at every 
opportunity.” The desertion rate was high despite the public 
execution of a deserter from the First Texas. Private Pedro Garcia 
had deserted while on picket duty upriver from Brownsville. 
He was captured, tried, and sentenced to be executed as an ex- 
ample to his like-minded comrades. ”” 

A soldiers’ newspaper published in Brownsville during the 
Union occupation harshly criticized Texas refugees—includ- 
ing some of those who had joined the Union army. “Here is the 
sneak in the most profound perfection, who deserted the rebels, 
and, of whom, he was the most blatant and persistent, now 
cringing and willing to take any oath” that would keep them in 
safety and allow them to speculate in illegal cotton. About half 
of the refugees reported to the camps of the First or Second 
Texas, but the other half, “having sneaked out of Rebeldom ... 
now want to hide or remain neutral.” Some, after serving in the 
Rebel army for two years, apparently believe “that they ought 
to have a pension for laying down their arms.”** 

A recent history of Southerners in blue bluntly stated that, 
among all the southern “loyalists” who fought for the Union, 
“those from Texas were clearly the least loyal.” Perhaps they were 
too close to home, where the opportunity to visit families, tend 
to chores, and provide their loved ones with some sort of pro- 
tection from local vigilantes, proved too powerful. The chronic 
problems commanders had with their Hispanic soldiers led 
many to explain the causes of desertion from the First and Sec- 
ond Texas in baldly racist terms. Edmund Davis asserted that 
“they soon become dissatisfied with our manner of making pay- 
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ments”—Mexicans apparently trusted nothing but gold—“and 
being of Indian blood and nature, the discipline and nature of 
this camp; and the value of their horses, arms, and equipments 
proving too much of a temptation, they take an opportunity to 
desert and carry them into Mexico.” Decades after the war, the 
historian Ella Lonn declared unsympathetically that “Mexicans 
seem to have been addicted to desertion.” The real reasons may 
have been more complex; the difficulty of communication, poor 
supplies, and the failure of the federal government to pay the 
bounty the Texans were promised in a timely fashion led many 
in the Second Texas to leave. Haynes suggested that some de- 
serted because they were refused furloughs; others, he argued, 
may have been enticed to desert by Mexican authorities who 
offered top dollar for the U.S. Army guns and ammunition they 
took with them. The transfer to Louisiana, intended to deter 
deserters, actually led to a near riot among the troops; while 
awaiting their departure, Davis posted a guard around the camp 
of the Second to prevent them from fleeing into Mexico. 
One of the Mexicans who served—briefly, it turned out— 
in the Second Texas had a unique, to say the least, military ca- 
reer. Twenty-year-old Adrian I. Vidal, the son of a wealthy Anglo 
rancher and a Mexican woman, had already risen to the rank 
of captain in the Confederate army, leading his own company, 
made up largely of Mexican nationals, by the fall of 1863. By 
the time the Union invasion began, he and his men had de- 
serted the Confederacy and were in the process of plundering 
Rio Grande valley ranches on the way to Brownsville. When 
word arrived of the appearance of the XIII Corps at Brownsville, 


Vidal and his little band joined the small stream of eager re- 
cruits and enlisted in the Union army for a year. Vidal seemed 
happy for a few months, marrying a local woman and leading 
his men on scouting expeditions throughout the Valley. But 
there were problems. Since he could neither write nor speak 
English, Vidal could hardly complete the paperwork required 
of a company commander. In addition, he tired of the arduous 
duty, wearisome army rules and regulations, and tardy pay and 
poor provisions. When Vidal and his followers had had enough, 
they fled another army—this time the one in blue—for Mexico. 
A Union lieutenant commented on the desertion of “the gay 
fancy little Mexican” in his diary. “It is a great pity that the coun- 
try ever accepted these men for soldiers,” wrote Benjamin 
McIntyre, “and still a pity that every yaller belly of them has not 
been permitted to desert.”>° 

But many Texans fought on, despite the failure of Union- 
ists like A. J. Hamilton’s former law partner John Hancock— 
who was given permission to raise a brigade late in 1864 from 
among the Texas refugees in New Orleans—to add significantly 
more men from the Lone Star state to the Union army. General 
Nathaniel Banks had high hopes of recruiting inside Texas dur- 
ing his disastrous Red River campaign in the spring of 1864, 
but his army never reached Texas. As a result, when the First 
Texas Volunteers was transferred to Texas a few months after 
the fighting ended, it came home alone. The men were formally 
mustered out of the Union army in November 4, 1865.>! 

After deserting from the Union force in Texas, Adrian Vidal 
moved on to yet another Army: the Juaristas fighting against 
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the Mexican Imperialists. In 1864, at the age of twenty-one, he 
was captured, court-martialed, and executed.*? Vidal’s status 
as the ultimate outsider was obviously a function as much of 
his race as of his propensity for switching sides, but he serves as 
a useful, if extreme, example of the way that many of the Tex- 
ans who served in the Union army often failed to fit into Texas 
society—not to mention the Union army. The extent to which 
they became outcasts in their own state was rather ludicrously 
demonstrated during the war when the Texas legislature briefly 
considered a bill making service in the Union army sufficient 
grounds for divorce !°° 

The leaders of the Texans in blue also had mixed careers 
following the war. A. J. Hamilton served as Texas’ first post-war 
governor—appointed to his position and serving from the sum- 
mer of 1865 to the fall of 1866—and as an increasingly moder- 
ate Republican leader. When he died of tuberculosis at the age 
of 60 in 1875, Radical Republicans and Conservative Demo- 
crats alike packed the capitol for his funeral and his honor guard 
consisted of both former Yankees and former Rebels.* E. J. Davis 
rose to the governor’s chair in 1870 and served four stormy 
years as a Radical Republican; trying to hold on to his seat in 
the closely contested and corrupt election of 1874, he briefly 
and vainly barricaded himself in the state capitol. He struggled 
for nearly a decade trying to practice law in Austin and in Cor- 
pus Christi and nearly missed the 1880 Republican National 
Convention because he could not afford the train fare.*° 

The ethnic groups from which the rank and file of the First 
and Second Texas was drawn experienced little change in their 
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status after the war. Racial violence continued between Anglos 
and tejanos for decades after the Civil War, with lynchings in 
retaliation for real or imagined crimes, random assaults, and 
economically motivated terrorism plaguing the lives of West 
and South Texas Hispanics. Germans fit more comfortably into 
post-war society, although they remained much more likely than 
other groups in Texas to vote Republican during the rest of the 
nineteenth century. Still, the victims of the Nueces massacre 
were remembered with a stone monument poignantly inscribed 
“Treuer der Union”—True to the Union—mounted in the little 
town of Comfort in 1866.*° 

But the Texans who had fought in the Union army were 
generally not remembered in their home state. As veterans in 
the North celebrated their contributions and escapades in an- 
nual reunions and Grand Army of the Republic encampments, 
those men, who for a year or two in their youth donned Union 
blue, faded into oblivion. No statues to them decorated town 
squares, no plaques honoring their sacrifices appeared in county 
courthouses or country cemeteries. Their only monument was 
the Union they had helped save. 
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BLOODY BILL ANDERSON 
The Short Life and Savage Times of a 
Civil War Guerrilla 
By Albert Castel and Thomas Goodrich 
(Mechanicsburg, Pa.: Stackpole Books, 1998. Pp. 
192, $24.95 ISBN 0-81171-506-X). 


Although not as well known as William 
C. Quantrill, William T. Anderson was prob- 
ably the most ruthless and bloodthirsty guer- 
rilla of the Civil War, Although Anderson oc- 
casionally cooperated with Confederate 
authorities, he made no pretense of patriotism, 
proclaiming openly that his actions were mo- 
tivated by greed and hatred. With a relatively 
small number of men, he drove Federal au- 
thorities in Missouri to distraction in 1863 and 
1864, making his nickname, “Bloody Bill,” a 
byword for terror. Thanks to a paucity of reli- 
able sources, however, relatively little has been 
published about Anderson, A modern biogra- 
phy written by professional historians would 
therefore be welcome. 

Castel and Goodrich place Anderson in 
the context of Missouri's brutal struggle. They 
avoid sensationalism and provide as many facts 
concerning the elusive Anderson as research- 
ers are every likely to find. But their text con- 
tains passages which do not meet the standards 
that professional historians learn in graduate 
school. 

In a career spanning almost forty years, 
Professor Henry Lee Swint of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity taught students the uses of evidence and 
the strictures of historical writing. I remem- 
ber an example he gave to my class in 1975. 
Regarding a Federal officer witnessing the sur- 
render of Vicksburg, a student wrote that sweat 
trickled down the captain’s face. When Swint 
challenged the student to identify his source 
for such detail, the student cited the captain’s 
diary, which stated that the temperature that 
day was over 100 degrees. Swint replied that as 
a historian the student could write that the day 
was hot, but to write that the captain sweated 
would be fiction. 

Readers of Bloody Bill Anderson will note 
the amazing details provided by the authors. 
The opening paragraph of the book is typical: 

Pyt. Tom Benton of the Ninth Missouri 
State Militia Cavalry stood beside the 
road leading to the garrison’s camp on 
the northern outskirts of Fayette, Mis- 
souri. The morning sounds were gone 
now. On nearby farms the cocks no 
longer crowed and in neighboring pas- 


s 
Reviews 
tures cows had ceased their lowing. Even 
the chirping music of songbirds had 
faded as the sun began to bear down. It 
was going to be a hot day, (p. 1) 

Benton, incidently, was killed and 
scalped at his sentry post. The authors’ cite 
no source for the details of his final bucolic 
experiences. 

In their third chapter the authors address 
Quantrill’s breakup with Anderson and an- 
other guerrilla, George Todd. They write: “No 
doubt he [Quantrill] felt bitter and resentful; 
it would have been strange if he did not.” (p. 
37) The authors’ speculation is reasonable. 
More importantly, it is presented, quite prop- 
erly, as speculation, as the authors have no 
source documenting Quantrill’s bitterness. Yet 
this does not prevent them from conveying to 
the readers Quantrill’s very thoughts. For the 
next sentences read as follows: 

In raiding Lawrence had he [Quantrill] 
not conceived, planned, and executed the 
most brilliant exploit of its kind during 
the entire war up to that time? Only John 
Hunt Morgan’s foray into Indiana and 
Ohio surpassed it in scale, and that had 
ended in disaster. Yet what had been 
Quantrill’s reward for Lawrence and for 
Baxter Springs, the sole successes 
achieved by Southern arms in the Trans- 
Mississippi throughout all of 1863? In- 
gratitude and an attempt to arrest him 
by the Confederate authorities, betrayal 
by his own men. Well, he would lay low, 
bide his time, and wait. Sooner or later 
the traitorous George Todd would be 
killed, as would that son-of-a-bitch Bill 
Anderson—the reckless way that they 
fought guaranteed this—and then those 
who had turned against him would turn 
back to him. It was only a question of 
when. (pp. 37-38) 

A final example will suffice, although 
many more could be given. In the fifth chapter 
Castel and Goodrich write the sentences be- 
low about Union sergeant Tom Goodman, ex- 
plaining in an endnote (p. 150, note 1) that they 
are “derived” from Goodman’s 1868 memoir: 

The big man pulled himself up and 
walked to a [train] window. There was 
worry on his otherwise calm face, lines 
where normally none existed. . . . The 
train now was far north into Kentucky. 
Perhaps at this very moment it was pass- 
ing through Hardin County, where he 
had been born on February 22, 1829.... 
If so, then ina sense he had already come 
home. 

But no, his real home was Hawley- 
ville, lowa. There were his friends, his 
neighbors, his little ones, and their 
mother, his wife, Mary, sweet Mary. He 
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would think of her. That would drive the 
shadows from his mind that would not 
let him sleep. 

Mary. He could almost see her smil- 
ing face, could almost hear her soft voice, 
feel her warm, loving arms. (p. 66) 


There is a word for what Castel and 
Goodrich have written. The word is fiction. The 
authors of Bloody Bill Anderson fail at the most 
elemental and fundamental level. To publish 
and advertise their work as history is uncon- 
scionable. I cannot recommend this book to 
any reader. 

—William Garrett Piston 
Southwest Missouri State University 
OO 
VIRGINIA’S PRIVATE WAR 
Feeding Body and Soul in the 
Confederacy, 1861-1865 
By William Blair (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1998, Pp. 206, bibliography, notes, index. 
$32.50 ISNB 0-19511-864-2). 


Virginia’s Private War is a small book that 
asks big questions. In six provocative chapters 
William Blair examines life in Civil War Vir- 
ginia to test the popular idea that the South’s 
internal divisions and internecine struggles 
produced a loss of will that resulted in Con- 
federate defeat. By focusing his research nar- 
rowly on three selected counties (Albemarle, 
Campbell, and Augusta) he is able to present a 
surprisingly detailed and subtle picture of a 
society at war. He concentrates his attention 
on the “key components in the argument for 
the loss of morale”: the problems raised by 
conscription, impressment, privation, and de- 
sertion. (p. 8) Blair concludes that while disaf- 
fection strained the bonds of Southern loyalty, 
one must look elsewhere for the causes of Con- 
federate defeat. Discontent, he says, was con- 
tained partly because “civilians accepted a cer- 
tain amount of hardship as necessary.” (p. 147) 
Also, Confederate leadership in the Old Do- 
minion was responsive to the concerns of the 
civilian populace and their attempts to redress 
grievances mitigated the hostility that Virgin- 
ians felt toward their government and the privi- 
leged elite. Disaffection actually had a salutary 
effect, as it enabled the government to obtain 
greater sacrifices from the wealthy than they 
would otherwise have been able to demand. 
“People accepted hardships and loss of liberty,” 
Blair maintains, “as long as they were convinced 
of the necessity and could see that most shared 
the suffering.” (p. 55) Moreover, commitment 
to the cause was still possible even if one were 
discouraged by the actions of the government 
or angry at the behavior of the rich. Confeder- 
ate loyalties broadened and deepened during 
the war and attached themselves more often 
to the success of Lee’s army than to the gov- 
ernment in Richmond. Such loyalties remained 
strong despite public outcries over privilege 
and privation. 


Ultimately, Blair asserts, Virginians real- 
ized that the Union army was their real enemy. 
Not internal divisions, but “a persistent enemy, 
whose military campaigns strained resources 
to the breaking point, eroded the will to fight 
in all but the hardiest souls.” (p. 150) In 
Virginia’s Private War, William Blair offers a 
gracefully-written, subtle, and persuasive 
analysis that will certainly influence all future 
interpretations of the nature of Confederate 
society and the causes of Confederate defeat. 

—Lawrence Frederick Kohl 
The University of Alabama 
KT 
“HIM ON THE ONE SIDE 
AND ME ON THE OTHER” 

The Civil War Letters of Alexander 
Campbell, 79th New York Infantry 
Regiment, and James Campbell, ist 
South Carolina Battalion 
Terry A. Johnston, Jr., editor (Columbia, SC: 
University of South Carolina Press, 1999, 
Pp. xx, 190. $24.95 ISBN 1-57003-265-3). 


Every teacher who ever walked into a 
classroom to talk about the Civil War has made 
some reference—direct or tangential—to the 
fact that it was a “brother’s war.” And, of course, 


there are many examples of families torn asun- 
der by the war to lend credence to this descrip- 
tion. But asked to provide firsthand, vivid, and 
dramatic evidence of such an assertion about 
the Civil War, the teacher might be hard pressed 
to lay hands readily on an account to do jus- 
tice to their claim. 

Terry Johnston’s “Him on the One Side 
and Me on the Other” is a powerful testimo- 
nial to the fratricidal nature of the American 
Civil War, as revealed through the letters of the 
Campbell brothers, Alexander and James. It is 
also a testimonial to how familial love could 
transcend the horrors of an unspeakable war. 

This book is so engrossing it reads almost 
like fiction. The Campbell brothers emigrated 
from Scotland to America as teenagers in the 
1850s. Alexander settled in New York City, 
while James moved to Charleston. When the 
Civil War broke out, the Campbells chose to 
fight for their adopted states and causes. And, 
their war was vastly different: Alexander en- 
listed in the 79th New York “Highlanders” and 
James in the Ist South Carolina (“Charleston”) 
Battalion. Alexander fought in Virginia, South 
Carolina, and Kentucky, and resigned in 1863 
after being wounded in battle while bearing the 
regimental colors. James served with distinc- 
tion near Charleston, was captured in the Battle 
of Battery Wagner in July 1863, and spent the 
rest of the war in three northern prisons. The 
majority of the book consists of Alexander's 
letters to his wife, while most of James’ letters 
were from prison, and, by nature, short and 
censured. But despite their beliefs in their re- 
spective causes, Alexander and James were 
brothers, and their feelings for each other, as 
reflected in the letters and Alexander's assis- 
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Only the defense of John Wilkes Booth 
might be a less appealing assignment than a 
career spent championing the Copperheads. 
But the late Frank L. Klement took up Copper- 
headism as a graduate student under William 
Hesseltine in the 1940s, and made it into the 
centerpiece of his most important work as a 

8 Civil War historian, including three books and 
New il] d erhack! numerous articles. Through them all, Klement 
* shouted furiously into the wind of conventional 
dismissals of the Copperheads. He insisted that 
the Copperheads, especially in the Midwest, 
were not merely perverse pro-Confederate trai- 
tors, but a “loyal Opposition” who opposed Lin- 
coln and the Republicans on a variety of ideo- 
logical, ethnic, and class issues stretching far 
into the Jeffersonian past. In making the Cop- 
perheads seem reasonable, Klement felt im- 
pelled to make the Republicans appear unrea- 
sonable in their wartime harassment of the 
Copperheads. The arrests and intimidation of 
anti-war Democrats like Clement Vallandigham 
were, for Klement, simple outrages of civil lib- 
erties, hatched by Republicans who either saw 
ghosts for bedsheets or who looked for Cop- 
perhead “conspiracies” with which to frighten 
the public into voting Republican. 

Among the fifty-two articles Klement pub- 
lished over his long career at Marquette Uni- 
versity, the majority were devoted to Copper- 
head issues. Steven Rogstad, who edited a 
collection of Klement’s articles on Gettysburg 
in 1994, has now assembled twelve more of 
Klement’s pieces devoted exclusively to 
Copperheadism, along with a biographical pref- 
The University of North Carolina Press ace and a complete bibliography of Klement’s 
AT BOOKSTORES OR [800] 848.6224 writings. Some of these articles are very spe- 
CHAPEL HILL | wWww.uncpress.unc.edu cific (on Marcus Pomeroy, on Copperhead 
Catholics) while others look for larger contexts 
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for understanding the Copperheads and their 
long-term connections to the postwar Grange 
movement. All of them rehearse Klement’s ba- 
sic justification of Copperhead dissent. And al- 
though there is reason for wondering whether 
Klement dismissed the threat of 
Copperheadism from too secure a place of 
hindsight, these essays certainly make an im- 
portant case for the importance of the ideo- 
logical Civil War, a conflict which is too fre- 
quently lost in our fascination with war on 
the battlefields. 

—Allen C. Guelzo 
Eastern College 
—— 

HENRY HALLECK’S WAR 

A Fresh Look at Lincoln’s 

Controversial General-in-Chief 
By Curt Anders. (Carmel, Indiana: Guild Press of 
Indiana, 1999, Pp. xii, 738. $35.95 
ISBN 1-57860-029-4). 


Henry W. Halleck played a major role not 
only in the Civil War, but also during his pre- 
war and postwar years in California. He de- 
serves a biography which cuts through all the 
well-known criticism and provides accurate 
insight into his obvious importance during the 
nineteenth century. 

Curt Anders has written a huge mono- 
graph, which, after a brief chapter on Halleck’s 
early years, concentrates on his role in the Civil 
War. The book’s “purpose,” Anders says, is “to 
present overlooked information which enables 
readers to make up their own minds regarding 
this highly controversial man” (p. viii). “Of the 
1,703 endnotes herein,” he indicates, “1,235 or 
73 per cent cite the O.R. as the source” (p. x). 
Anders believes that “Halleck has been con- 
demned or at best ignored by so many authors 
of books and articles . . . in large part because 
anyone seriously interested in evaluating his 
contributions to the quelling of the rebellion 
had to have been daunted by the sheer bulk of 
the 128 volumes of the Official Records, even if 
a complete set could be located.” (p. ix) 

Civil War historians regularly use the 
O.R., of course, so Anders’ presentation of 
quote after long quote from this source does 
not provide new information, It is Anders’ de- 
termination of what these quotes mean that is 
different. Throughout the book, he insists that 
Halleck has been misunderstood and that in 
essence he kept an “utterly bewildered” Lin- 
coln (p. 7), to cite only one such characteriza- 
tion, from losing the Civil War. No matter the 
issue, or the person, Anders insists that Hal- 
leck was correct: his opponents, then and now, 
were all wrong. For example, Halleck’s anti- 
fugitive slave order in Missouri made absolute 
sense, Anders says, and those critical of it were 
obviously in error. Halleck’s curtness to Grant 
in Missouri and his shabby treatment of him 
in early 1862 during and after the capture of 
Forts Henry and Donelson and at Corinth was 
explainable. When Lincoln became frustrated 
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with Halleck’s refusal to deal with Ambrose 
Burnside, it was Lincoln not Halleck who was 
at fault, and rudely so. After the war, Anders 
believes, Halleck saw freedmen as individuals; 

the “Radicals” saw them only as voters. 
Anders’ book is not convincing on these 
and many other matters. While Halleck was 
surely not the villain of contemporary and later 
prose, he was hardly right all the time as Anders 
insists. And, Lincoln was certainly not the in- 

ept leader Anders calls him. 
—John F. Marszalek 
Mississippi State University 
——— ee 
AYANKEE AT ARMS: The Diary of 
Lieutenant Augustus D. Ayling, 29th 
Massachusetts Volunteers 
Edited by Charles FE Herberger (Knoxville: 
University of Tennessee Press, 1999. Pp. Xiv, 301. 
$36.00 ISBN 1-57233-034-1). 


Some Civil War diaries offer vivid descrip- 
tions of combat, and others present revealing 
accounts of camp life. Lieutenant Augustus 
Ayling’s diary mostly falls into the latter cat- 
egory but also deals with the war in several dif- 
ferent theaters. A prewar bookkeeper, Ayling 
joined the 29th Massachusetts Infantry as a sec- 
ond lieutenant. He witnessed the dramatic con- 
frontation between the Monitor and the Vir- 
ginia and saw some hard fighting during the 
Seven Days campaign. 

By the summer of 1862, however, Ayling 
was suffering from diarrhea, and his health re- 
mained delicate throughout the war. A bout of 
typhoid fever led to a medical furlough, but he 
returned to his regiment in time to witness the 
slaughter at Fredericksburg. Ayling’s diary is less 
introspective than informative, and his close 
observations of camp life, including the foibles 
and vices of fellow soldiers, nicely recaptures 
the routine of company officers. Ayling’s heels 
blistered on long marches, heat nearly pros- 
trated him during the Vicksburg campaign, and 
the cold and snow around Knoxville, Tennes- 
see, during the winter of 1863-1864 tested his 
endurance. Ayling served on courts martial and 
struggled with army paperwork but usually had 
plenty of time to play cards. Mustered out in 
1864, Ayling returned to service as a staff of- 
ficer in Richmond following Lee’s surrender, 
and a few of his scattered comments offer in- 
sights on the social aspects of Reconstruction. 

Ayling’s diary is probably more useful for 
the sometimes striking details sprinkled 
throughout than for any larger theme or story. 
The volume is lightly edited, and the reader 
could occasionally use more explanation of the 
military situation. The volume does not quite 
measure up to the high standard set by the 
University of Tennessee Press’ excellent “Voices 
of the Civil War Series,” but it is still a worth- 
while addition to the growing number of pub- 
lished soldier diaries. 

—George C. Rable 
University of Alabama 
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CARNIVAL OF BLOOD 
The Civil War Ordeal of the Seventh 
New York Heavy Artillery 
By Robert Keating (Baltimore: Butternut and 
Blue, 1999, Pp. 565. $40.00 ISBN 0-93552-369-3). 


Carnival of Blood is a superb regimental 
history. The 7th New York Heavy Artillery was 
pulled from Washington’s defenses in May, 
1864, in response to Grant's call for reinforce- 
ments, and was thrust into some of the wars 
most brutal fighting. Following its initiation 
at Harris Farm on May 19, the regiment fig- 
ured prominently at Cold Harbor and in the 
initial battles around Petersburg. As the au- 
thor points out, of the more than 2,000 Union 
regiments raised during the war, the 7th New 
York Heavy Artillery ranked third in total 
combat deaths, fourth in most battle deaths 
in a single engagement, fifth in total overall 
deaths from all causes, and third in total 
deaths in enemy prisons, Almost all of the 
regiment's casualties occurred during its first 
hundred days of combat. 

Several features set Keating’s narrative 
apart. This is no lifeless recounting of marches 
and battles with a list of men appended as an 
afterthought. The 7th New York Heavy’s 
Artillery’s story is a compelling one, and 
Keating rises to the occasion, relating the tale 
with verve and intelligence. Unlike many 
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works of this genre, Carnival of Blood, places 
the regiment's individual experience into the 
overall context of the battles that it fought. And 
the author gives due attention to the 
regiment's sociological composition. Interest- 
ingly, while most members were New Yorkers, 
one-third were foreign born, and only a hand- 
ful were college graduates. Keating also avoids 
overly glorifying his subject. Here is a real regi- 
ment, warts and all, cowards and deserters 
brought to life along with heroes and martyrs 
Keating conducted impressive research 
in primary sources and tenaciously tracked 
down the fate of his New Yorkers. His re- 
counting of prison experiences was especially 
absorbing. The book is a great read and de- 
serves inclusion an a short shelf of modern 
regimental histories. 
—Gordon C, Rhea 
Mt. Pleasant, South Carolina 
a 
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482. Paperback $17.95, hardcover $39.95). 
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and Navy Official Records. They are carefully 
selected and edited to illuminate the key 
themes of the campaign. 

The book covers the “Grant phase” of the 
Vicksburg campaign, from December, 1862 
through July, 1863. It stresses the operational 
level—the management of logistics, strategy, 
and tactics—and is primarily aimed at army 
personnel and military scientists. But Civil 
War students can use it profitably. There is 
even coverage of the Union and Confederate 
sides, and a refreshing emphasis on engineer- 
ing aspects as well. The volume also has good 
maps and the explanatory sections are clearly 
and thoughtfully written. 

The smaller part of this book consists of 
two driving tours. One takes the reader to sites 
associated with the campaign such as 
Chickasaw Bluffs and Grant’s Canal, while the 
other takes one to the siege lines that are within 
the boundaries of the Vicksburg National Mili- 
tary Park. The directions are detailed but they 
take the reader only to a limited number of 
sites. The reader should be warned that this is 
by no means a complete guide to all sites that 
are accessible or interesting. There currently 
is no such complete guide. 

The primary purpose of the series is to 
instruct the reader on the operational art by 
using a few selected sites and a lot of primary 
material as the classroom and the reading as- 
signment. As such, these volumes fill an im- 
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portant role. The book is especially recom- 
mended for those who are just beginning to 
read about the campaign and are planning to 
visit Vicksburg. 
—Earl J. Hess 
Lincoln Memorial University 
NT 
1001 THINGS EVERYONE SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT THE CIVIL WAR 
By Frank Vandiver (New York: 
Doubleday, 1999. Pp. 276, maps, illus., index. 
ISBN: 0-385-47385-0. $24.95). 


Among Civil War historians, few are as 
well known, and deservedly so, as Frank E. 
Vandiver. An active scholar for almost half a 
century, he is best known for his fine biogra- 
phy of Stonewall Jackson. Now Vandiver has 
produced a very nice reference work, 1001 
Things Everyone Should Know About the Civil 
War. 

The book is arranged in a chronological 
format, then broken down by geographic area. 
Aside from the battles, entries dealing with 
matters such as diplomacy and the war at sea 
are included, as well as biographical entries on 
the war’s leading personalities. Interspersed 
throughout the text are photographs, usually 
of many of the personalities mentioned in the 
text. There are also some fun chapters on Civil 
War music, including the words to many 
songs, and a chapter on some of the odder as- 
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pects of the war. The writing throughout is 
classic Vandiver; very lively and with a nice 
touch of humor. 

As one would expect of a book of this 
type, it is really designed as a primer for the 
relatively uninformed. More knowledgeable 
readers will still enjoy the trivia. The book's 
one major defect—and it is a major one—con- 
cerns maps, or rather the lack of them. There 
two maps (each reproduced twice) in the book, 
one covering the area from Chattanooga to At- 
lanta while the other covers the Seven Days. 
This leaves out not a few other battles and 
campaigns, which isa serious problem for this 
kind of book. 

This flaw notwithstanding, the book is 
probably still good value. It will give the nov- 
ice a reasonably good grounding in the basic 
facts and personalities of the war. 

—Richard L. DiNardo 
Marine Corps Command and Staff College 


UNDER THE BLUE PENNANT OR 
NOTES OF A NAVAL OFFICER 
By John W. Grattan, Edited by Robert J. Schneller, 
Jr. (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1999. Pp. ix, 244. 
$27.95 ISBN 0-471-24043-5). 


While working in the Library of Con- 
gress, Naval Historical Center historian Rob- 
ert J. Schneller came across Acting Ensign John 
W. Grattan’s memoir of his service during the 
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Civil War. It is the centerpiece of the John 
Grattan papers in the Naval Historical Foun- 
dation Collection. In 1862 Grattan served in 
the Illinois National Guard, but later enlisted 
in the U.S. Navy and was first a clerk, then an 
acting ensign. Grattan served aboard the flag- 
ships Minnesota and Malvern. 

This is an illuminating account, in part 
because Grattan was in a key position as the 
clerk to North Atlantic Blockading Squadron 
commanders Vice Admirals Samuel P. Lee and 
David D. Porter. Part history of the North At- 
lantic Blockading Squadron and part mem- 
oir, Under the Blue Pennant gives an excellent 
picture of the two admirals and other leading 
naval figures with whom Grattan served, in- 
cluding Lieutenant William B. Cushing, vic- 
tor over the Confederate ram Albermarle. 

Grattan also describes the routine of life 
aboard ship on blockade duty, and provides a 
perspective on blockade running, underwater 
warfare by the Confederates against the Union 
blockaders, Major General Benjamin Butler’s 
unsuccessful Bermuda Hundred Campaign, 
and the joint Army-Navy expeditions against 
Fort Fisher. 

Schneller’s excellent fifty-page introduc- 
tion, which takes up a quarter of the text, pro- 
vides both a useful biography of Grattan and 
an introduction to the events of the period 
during which he served. Schneller has also in- 
cluded a number of Grattan’s sketches of 
events. Grattan’s writing is clear and straight- 
forward, and his account is a useful addition 
to the naval literature of the Civil War. 

—Spencer C. Tucker 
Virginia Military Institute 
Fe 
ATEXAS CAVALRY OFFICER'S CIVIL 
WAR: The Diary and Letters of James 
C. Bates 
Edited by Richard Lowe. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1999. Maps, photographs, 
notes, bibliography, index, ca. 360 pp, $34.95), 
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Richard Lowe has presented Civil War 
buffs with a valuable resource by publishing 
the letters and diaries of James C. Bates. Bates 
was a well educated and articulate writer, af- 
fording the reader a lively account of the var- 
ied experiences of the 9th Texas Cavalry. 

Bates joined the unit in August of 1861, 
and fought in the Indian Territory and at 
Elkhorn Tavern before being transferred to 
Mississippi, To the dismay of the Texans, be- 
fore crossing the river they were dismounted. 
Bates’ company served in a regiment of sharp- 
shooters for the several months they remained 
on foot. 

In late 1862 the men were remounted, 
just in time for the 9th Cavalry to participate 
in the most successful cavalry raid of the war, 
culminating in the destruction of the immense 
Federal supply depot in Holly Springs. Bates’ 
letter describing the raid is one of few accounts 
written within days of the expedition. 


In May 1864, during the Atlanta Cam- 
paign, Bates received a dreadful wound to his 
face. He survived by sheer determination, but 
could not rejoin his regiment until April 1865, 
about a month before his regiment surren- 
dered. 

Because of his varied experiences, Bates 
left an extraordinary record of a young man’s 
Civil War. He writes about the tedium of camp 
life, begs for more frequent letters, describes 
his battles, opines on the progress of the war, 
discusses the health of the and deals with the 
“blues.” His letters after his wounding depict 
the ordeal of the injured. An appendix writ- 
ten by one of today’s physicians details Bates’ 
wounding and recuperation, and explains his 
remarkable recovery. 

Lowe's judicious editing sets Bates’ record 
into the overall story of the four years of strife, 
making a significant contribution to our un- 
derstanding of the Civil War. 

—Judith Lee Hallock 
South Setauket, NY 


——————__ 
“JOTTINGS FROM DIXIE” 
The Civil War Dispatches of Sergeant 
Major 
Stephen F Fleharty, U.S.A. Edited by Philip J. 
Reyburn and Terry L. Wilson (Baton Rogue: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1999. Pp. xiii, 262. 
$29.95, ISBN 0-807 1-2347-1.) 


“Jottings from Dixie” is a unique collec- 
tion of fifty-five letters written by Sergeant 
Major Stephen F. Fleharty, a volunteer in the 
102nd Illinois Infantry. Well-written ina lively 
and engaging style, they were previously pub- 
lished as a regular column in two Rock Is- 
land, Illinois newspapers: the Argus and later 
the Weekly Union for two years. Fleharty's 
revealing comments on camp life, soldiering, 
and a variety of subjects have much to offer 
Civil War scholars and buffs. 

Fleharty recounts his regiment's pursuit 
of the Army of Tennessee across Kentucky in 
October 1862, and their subsequent duty as 
railroad guards in central Tennessee. He pro- 
vides much __ insight into the bitter struggle 
between Confederate guerrillas and Union 
troops, and the brutality it produced. During 
this time, Fleharty met many poor whites, 
contrabands, free blacks, secessionists and 
other Southerners and vividly described their 
dress, speech, customs and homes, and their 
opinions on war and secession. 

Although Fleharty primarily reported the 
experiences of his _ fellow soldiers, he also 
wrote about his views on the Emancipation 
Proclamation, slavery, blacks, Abraham Lin- 
coln, and the presidential elections of 1864. 
He takes readers ona guided tour of the South 
by describing his visits to the Cumberland 
River, the battlefields of Stones River and 
Vicksburg, the Hermitage Mansion and Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 
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Fleharty writes riveting accounts of the 
102nd’s engagements during Sherman's cam- 
paign for Atlanta. He graphically depicts their 
costly assault against enemy earthworks at 
Resaca, giving readers a personal view of the 
confusion and terror of battle. By focusing 
on the hardships and horrors of war, not its 
pomp and pageantry, he commemorated the 
average soldier’s sacrifices. 

The editors informative forty page in- 
troduction provides useful detail on 
Fleharty’s life, and numerous footnotes 
clarify his writings. Several photographs, a 
bibliography and an index are also included. 
Anyone interested in the western theater 
should read this book. 

—David Casciello 
Bronx, New York 
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Crossfire (continued from page 5) 


knowledge only Edwin B. Coddington’s mas- 
terpiece The Gettysburg Campaign correctly 
points out Meade’s actions and decisions dur- 
ing and after the battle. Many of us have read 
general and scholarly research on the battle 
and campaign where it seems the only thing 
George Meade did at Gettysburg was to relo- 
cate his HQ to Power's Hill on July 3rd! Let 
us be clear about what George Meade did. He 
assumed command of the Army of the Poto- 
mac three days before the biggest single 
pitched battle ever fought in the western 
hemisphere. He did so against a general and 
an army that had not lost a major battle or 
campaign since the war began, AND with 
Lincoln and Halleck breathing down his back 
AND with the Army of Potomac filled with 
McClellan’s and Hooker's generals actively 
conspiring against him (For instance we now 
know that Sickles’ statement to Lincoln on 
July Sth that Meade had prepared orders to 
retreat was a bald faced lie, as were Dan 
Butterfield’s similar skullduggerous state- 
ments). Other than that, George Meade didn’t 
do a single thing right... 

The pursuit controversy is equally un- 
fair to Meade. As a meteorologist, let me in- 
form you that the “rain” that fell on July 4th 
was NOT a typical rainfall one might expect 
in July over Pennsylvania. That rainfall was 
the remains of a wet hurricane that had 
moved inland over the Carolinas on June 
30th, turned north into Pennsylvania to rain 
itself out on the 4th and Sth. (That is one of 
the reasons why July 3rd was so hot). To say 
there are difficulties to launch a large scale 
pursuit in torrential rainfall is an understate- 
ment. Mr, Poulter also dismisses the effect of 
the decimation of the high ranking command 
structure in the Army of the Potomac way too 
easily. The point that a formal command 
structure is there to minimize the personal 
element is valid. However, the first two weeks 


COVER STORY: “BREECHLOADERS AND GREENCOATS” 


Dale Gallon’s painting depicts men of Major Homer R. Stoughton’s 2nd Regi- 
ment, United States Sharpshooters, contesting the advance of Major General 
John Bell Hood’s Confederate division from their position among the rocks 
and trees overlooking Plum Run, on the 2nd day of the Battle of Gettysburg. 


of July were hardly normal times. Perhaps 
minimizing the losses of generals such as 
Reynolds, Hancock, Sickles, and chief of Staff 
Dan Butterfield, just to name a few, would 
hold water if George Meade had been in 
command several weeks before Gettys- 
burg.... 

Another criticism hurled at Meade dur- 
ing the pursuit and Falling Waters non-at- 
tack was that the Army of the Potomac 
quickly replaced its losses with reinforce- 
ments from Washington DC, whereas the 
Army of Northern Virginia could not do so. 
Yet closer examination shows the 20-25,000 
soldiers sent to Meade were essentially gar- 
rison troops from the forts of Washington 
DC. Those troops were green and unskilled, 
and so Meade may not have had the man- 
power to make an attack against such a 
strong enemy position as Falling Waters. | 
am glad that Mr. Poulter did not fault Meade 
for not attacking at Falling Waters. But much 
of the criticism is built around the idea that 
first emanated from Lincoln on July 17th 
1863 when he said “We only had to stretch 
forth our hands and they were ours”. I love 
Abe Lincoln but that idea is BS.... Perhaps 
better evidence of Meade’s skills and aggres- 
siveness is the often overlooked Bristoe Sta- 
tion mini-campaign of October 1863, where 
George Meade outmarched and outfought 
Bobby Lee and crushed 3 brigades of A.P. 
Hill’s command in doing so. Upon careful 
consideration, I do not see how it was even 
remotely possible for Meade to have over- 
taken Lee’s retreating army or, once Lee was 
trapped at Falling Waters, to have success- 
fully broken through those formidable de- 
fenses. No other general in the eastern the- 


ater of war on either side caught as much hell 
as the honorable and brave George Meade. 
Through yellow journalism, disloyal subor- 
dinates, an ungrateful president and the 
Committee on the Conduct of the War, 
George Meade was dragged through the mud 
for the crime of being the first Union general 
to beat the stuffing out of Bobby Lee’s army 
and save the Union. 
—D.H. Tolleris 
Richmond CW Round Table, member SUV 


KEITH POULTER RESPONDS: My criticisms of 
Meade’s tardiness after the battle were made 
by others at the time, so 1 don’t think they 
arise from hindsight. Yes it rained, but the tor- 
rential rain failed to slow the Confederates 
to the same extent as the Union army. In my 
article, of course, I too concluded that Lee’s 
army could not have been overtaken before 
it reached the Potomac, but I still believe it 
could have been blocked by a force on the 
southern bank. Your point about the loss of 
experienced corps commanders so soon after 
a change of leadership may well have some va- 
lidity, particularly as those left in command 
were a particularly “McClellanized” bunch. 
Lastly, you have intrigued me about Bristoe 
Station; look for an article on this some time. 


In Memoriam 

Sad to hear about the passing of Gen- 
eral Tidwell (NeéS, Vol. 2, #7). Along with the 
recent death of Ed Fishel, two of the best re- 
searchers on intelligence during the Civil War 
have departed the scene. Tidwell’s Come Ret- 
ribution, written with two colleagues, and 
Fishel’s Secret War for the Union are the best 
studies on the Confederate and Union intel- 
ligence systems respectively that I have seen. 


Both men were products of the United States 
intelligence community, and apparently were 
dedicated to searching out and presenting as 
accurate a picture of intelligence operations 
during the Civil War as possible given the in- 

formation available. They will be missed. 
—Tom Ryan 
Bethany Beach, Delaware 

eee 

Edwin C. Fishel, the “dean” of Civil War 
intelligence studies and associate editor of 
North & South, died at his home in Arling- 
ton, Virginia, on February 11, 1999, at age 84. 
The author of numerous articles on Civil War 
military intelligence, including the ground 
breaking “The Mythology of Civil War Intel- 
ligence” in Civil War History, Fishel identi- 
fied military intelligence as a facet of the war 
in need of further study and then became the 
foremost authority on the subject. His cul- 
minating work, The Secret War for the Union: 
The Untold Story of Military Intelligence in the 
Civil War (Houghton Mifflin, 1996), revealed 
how much we still didn’t know about a war 
that many thought had nothing new to offer. 
This study has fundamentally altered the way 
in which historians view certain campaigns 
and battles in the Eastern theater, most nota- 
bly the Gettysburg campaign. As Peter 
Maslowski so aptly noted, Fishel’s impact on 
the study of the Civil War was similar to the 
way in which “Ultra Intelligence” trans- 
formed the study of World War II. 

What I will remember most about Ed 
was his scholarly generosity and his wonder- 
ful sense of humor. While working on my 
Master’s thesis on Civil War intelligence, I 
contacted Ed for advice on where to start. Not 
only did he take me to the National Archives 
(my first time there), he loaned me all of his 
research note cards, which were full of invalu- 
able nuggets and trimmed years off of my 
own research. Ed was also a prolific corre- 
spondent and his letters were always full of 
prescient insights and humorous anecdotes. 
Even now I refer to his correspondence for 
guidance and for a laugh. Finally, whenever I 
came to Washington, Ed and his wife Gladys 
were always gracious hosts. I will remember 
fondly the many dinners at the Cosmos Club 
and the time Ed played jazz piano just for me. 

Ed Fishel helped advance my career in 
wonderful directions. For that I will always 
be grateful. From him I learned what it truly 
means to be a gentleman and a scholar. Ed 
used to say that intelligence historians don’t 
give a damn about the Civil War and Civil 
War historians don’t give a damn about in- 
telligence. Because of his tireless efforts, how- 
ever, that is no longer true. Those who study 
the “late unpleasantness” for a living as well 
as for fun owe a great debt to Ed Fishel. He 
will be missed. 

—Dr. William B. Feis 
Buena Vista University 
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Che Blue & Gray Education Society News 


Len Riedel 
Executive Director 


Office Number: 1-804-836-3291 
Membership and seminar information: 
Toll free: 1-888-741-2437 
Fax: 1-804-836-3292 


EMail: 


blue-grayedsoc@mindspring.com 
URL (website): 
www. mindspring.net/~bluegreyedsoc 


Mailing Address: 
P.O. Box 129, Danville, VA 24543 
UPS/FEDEX: 

208 Linden Drive, Danville, VA 24541 
Office; 1100 Franklin Turnpike, 
Danville, VA 24540 
Office Hours: 

Monday through Friday 
9:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. Eastern time 


TAR 


Make a Note: 


North & South subscribers may 
join the BGES for an additional 
$35 per year. Contact Len and let 
him know you are a present sub- 
scriber, the date your magazine re- 
newal is due, and your desire to 
join the BGES. He will take care 
of the rest. 


Update: The Shaifer House, 


THERE HAS BEEN significant 
progress in the struggle to preserve 
this timeless treasure. The Missis- 
sippi legislature has approved a 
title transfer to the Mississippi De- 
partment of Archives and History 
plus stabilization and restoration 
funding. The governor has signed 
itinto law and we expect to see sig- 


“Millennium Schedule Taking Shape” 


EVERYONE IS MAKING PLANS 
for what they will do in the great 
milestone year of 2000—assuming 
the world doesn’t end and interest 
in the War between the States con- 
tinues to advance, we are prepar- 
ing a full schedule of events to ap- 
peal to every one. We are working 
to get final confirmations and to 
start preparing the various bro- 
chures. Some programs will be 
added and one or two may be re- 
moved for various reasons. All 
brochures will be available by De- 
cember Ist. 

If you are not a member of 
the BGES and would like to be 
added to our mailing list for any 
of the following events call us toll 
free at 888-741-2437 and leave 
your name address, phone num- 
ber, and specific events of interest. 


Feature Member 


VIRGINIA CRAFTSMAN, Joe 
Cress is one of the most unassum- 
ing people you would ever meet; 
however, he is a true leader in the 
preservation and education move- 
ment. Along with his wife, partner 
and friend Margaret Lynn Cress— 
Joe runs Logan Creek Designs in 
Abington. The woodworking 
company features exceptional 
craftsmanship in many areas of the 
trade; but, it is Joe and Margaret 
Lynn’s passion for the War Be- 
tween the States which has caught 
our eye. 

Joe was licensed by the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute museums 
to reproduce Stonewall Jackson’s 
field desk. The beautiful work is 
authentic in every detail and has 
earned much acclaim, significant 
orders and a generous royalty for 
the VMI. Through Margaret 
Lynn’s and Joe’s generosity— 


nificant restoration in the upcom- 
ing two years. 

Let Mr. Elbert Hilliard, Direc- 
tor of MDAH, know of your in- 
terest. You can contact him at the 
Mississippi Department of Ar- 
chives and History, P.O. Box 571, 
Jackson, MS 39206. His able sup- 
porters are Civil War historian Jim 
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You may also email us at blue- 
grayedsoc@mindspring.com. 


Schedule for the Year 2000 


January 23-25: BGES Gulf Coast 
Civil War Symposium, Tampa, 
Florida (firm). 

March 16-18: BGES’s Virginia 
Military Institute Leadership Sym- 
posium, VMI Lexington, Virginia 
(firm). 

March 23-25: Military Staff Ride 
of the Siege of Vicksburg, Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi (firm). 

April 16-18: The Personal Gettys- 
burg, A look at some of the spots 
and people that make Gettysburg 
special, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 
(tentative). 

May 22-25: Kentucky in the Civil 
War, Shaker Village, Harrodsburg, 
Kentucky (tentative). 


SS a ee 


BGES was able to raise over 
$15,000 for our nonprofit work. 
Joe has also used his considerable 
skills to assist in the restoration 
and reopening of the Lacy House 
on the Chancellorsville battlefield. 
Recently, Joe was licensed by both 
Washington and Lee University 
and the Museum of the Confed- 
eracy to complete pieces owned 
by Robert E. Lee and JEB Stuart. 
Negotiations are also underway 
with the National Park Service for 
licensing rights to a sacred and re- 
markable piece of furniture. Al- 
though the Cress family must by 
necessity limit pieces made avail- 
able for fundraising to pre se- 
lected charities, these heirloom 
quality, handmade pieces of fur- 
niture are available to the general 
public. Contact Logan Creek De- 
signs 800-944-5684 for your free 
brochure. 


Woodrick and deputy director 
Ken Pool. They can be reached at 
601-359-6947, 

You will also be pleased to 
know Senator Trent Lott has spon- 
sored legislation which would do 
for the Vicksburg Campaign Trail 
and sites around Corinth, Missis- 
sippi exactly what the Congress 


June 1-3: Military Staff Ride of Ce- 
dar Mountain or Brandy Station 
(tentative). 

June 22-27; Tullahoma through 
Chickamauga Walking Tour, Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, (firm). 

July 5-8: Hood’s 1864 Tennessee 
Campaign, Nashville (firm). 

July 27-29: Walking Tour of Second 
Manassas, Manassas, Virginia 
(firm). 

August 23-26: BGES Annual Meet- 
ing, Special Theme and Topic TBA, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia (firm). 
September 1-9: From the Rapidan 
to Appomattox, The Decisive Cam- 
paign, Fredericksburg, Virginia 
(program firm, dates tentative). 
October 4-7: The 1862 Maryland 
Campaign, Hagerstown, Maryland 
(firm). 

October 25-28: The First Annual 
Mid-Atlantic Civil War Sympo- 
sium: Joseph E. Johnston—A Full 
Look, Atlanta, Georgia (firm), 
November 8-11: Super Tour IV, 
BGES’s Annual Fundraising Tour 
with Ed Bearss—The Vicksburg 
Campaign, Vicksburg, Mississippi. 


BGES Calendar 


1999 Fall Schedule 


September 18-23: Riding with 
Forrest with Brian Wills, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 

September 25th: U.S. Grant in 
Command with Brooks Simp- 
son, New York City. 

October 7-9: Oct 7-9, The Wil- 
mington Campaign with Ed 
Bearss (extremely limit space 
left). 

December 2-4: The Battle of 
Stones River with Ed Bearss in 
Nashville (now accepting res- 
ervations). 


Port Gibson) se ie 


and Department of Interior are 
doing for the Shenandoah Battle- 
field sites. We will provide more 
information in the next update. For 
my money, the Vicksburg Cam- 
paign Trail is the greatest uninter- 
preted Civil War campaign in the 
country. When completed visitors 
will have an awesome experience. 


N&S MARKET PLACE /CLASSIFIED 


FREE COLOR CATALOG. Confederate 
Flag apparel in 100% cotton all natural fi- 
bers in assorted colors and prints. For ex- 
ample: Polo knits, sport shirts, slacks, walk- 
ing shorts, skirts, boxers, belts, ties, braces, 
socks, jewelry, flags, watches, and dog col- 
lars. Plus 300 new apparel items in the 
newest catalog. Order direct: The Cava- 
lier Shoppe, P.O. Box 511 Bruce, Missis- 
sippi 38915, or call toll free: 800-227-5491 


BOOKS 


NEW REVISED 
AND EXPANDED 
EDITION. Worda- 
Wiz is a self-di- 
rected workbook 
appropriate for 5th 
grade to adult. 
Contains over 100 
pages, with sixty 
pages of root study, 
an answer key, two 
detailed dictionaries of numerous words 
derived from Greek and Latin roots, and 
sixteen pages of extension worksheets. 
PLUS A NEW STUDY GUIDE section con- 
taining many new Latin and Greek roots, 
sample words and their meaning. $19.95 
+ $3.00 shipping & handling (group dis- 
counts available) ISBN 0-9663148-1-6. 
Contact: CB Educational Materials, 2069 
M 25 Road-DNS, Eckert, CO 81418. PH: 
(970) 835-3072 or FAX: (970) 921-6578. 
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STEEN CANNONS 


& 


Manufacturer of: 
Authentic, Full Scale 
Reproduction Artillery 
Ph. 606-329-2477 
Web site 

www.wwd.net/steen 


For Catalog send $5.00 to 


3409 - 13th Street 
Ashland, KY 41102 


GETTYSBURG: THE GREAT CHARGE. 
A CD-ROM using maps, narration, paint- 
ings, music and videos to review the 
Pickett-Pettigrew assault July 3, 1863 in 
MINUTE BY MINUTE detail. (Windows) 
100 minute runtime) self-loading. Only 
$12.95. “Great Charge” 865 Meadowood 
Lane, Warminster, PA 18974 


PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY OF THE 
CIVIL WAR. 3,629 Photos, 10 Volumes 
of Text - 2 CDs $89.95. 800-432-7702 


CIVIL WAR DIORAMAS. Made to order. 
Hand painted 54mm miniatures. Sample 
color pictures available. Send $3.00 to Ken 
Purtell,7848 Mill Creek Circle, West 
Chester, Ohio 45069. (513) 860-0140. 


A SOUTHERN VIEW... 
& MEN IN GRAY, two 
volume set, a masterful 
defense of the South by 
the last surviving com- 
missioned officer of the 

— CSA, Capt. Ashe & Con- 
federate veteran Robert 
Cave. Required reading 
for all serious students of 
the WBTS. Exclusively 
from Ruffin Flag Co., 
$12.00 per set. 


| FIVE 3’X5’ CSA FLAG 
set $45, cotton or nylon 
$125. Infantry Battle 
Flag $16 or box of 25/$200, All-sewn 
cotton...$128—Credit Cards: (888) 
884-FLAG; fax (706) 456-2112. Add $4 
freight. RUFFIN FLAG COMPANY * 
(706) 456-2111 * 241 Alexander St NW, 
Crawfordville, GA * 30631 


MILITARY MINIATURES 


CIVIL WAR MINIATURES: Small Scale 
Catalog 15mm-40mm, 60 pages $7; Large 
Scale Catalog 54mm-120mm, 72 pages 
$8; Both $12. Scotty's Scale Soldiers, PO 
Box 754-N, Bay City MI 48707-0754. (517) 
892-6177. www.scottysscalesoldiers.com 


WHOLESALE 


LEAD SOLDIER MOLDS 


CIVIL * WWI * CANNONS + WWII 
ANCIENTS * FANTASY * BRITAINS 
1776 * GERMAN * WESTERN 
Molds: $7- $15 * Kits $19- $35.00 
Please Include $2.00 Postage + Free ( 


THE DUNKEN CO. 
P.O, Box 95NS + Calvert, TX 77837 
(409) 364-2020 


BARDSTOWN CIVIL WAR MUSEUM One 
of the finest collections of Civil War memo- 
rabilia in the nation. Featuring both North 
and South. Exhibits on Cavalry, Naval, In- 
fantry, Artillery and more. NOW OPEN— 
WOMEN’S CIVIL WAR MUSEUM. 310 
E.Broadway, Bardstown, Kentucky. Tele- 
phone: 502-349-0291. 
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CANADIANS WANTED 


To join Ontario based, 
family oriented 

CIVIL WAR 
REENACTMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
Phone: Leigh 

(416) 461-5734 
email 
leight@passport.ca 


see our web 
http://wchat.on.ca/public/acwhrs/ 


BY ANIGUIES. & 
a Comune rg 
QUALITY CIVIL — REPRODUCTIONS 


‘THE WINCHESTER SUTLER, INC. 
270-N Shadow Brook Ln. Winchester, 
87 page Catalogue - 4 24 hour Pax 540 888-4632 
FOR ALL OF YOUR CIVIL WAR NEEDS CALL: 540 888-3595 
Kepis 4 Pummers Shell Jackets 4% r— Trousers 
Hat insignia \. Great Coats ‘ }\ Buttons 
Eye Glasses \, Frock Coats ¥- ) ¢) Cravats 
Pelt Hats Sack Coats })\ Dusters 
Kea Lanterns ‘ - Sashes 
ov Canteens 
fant. Tinware 
Iromare 


= —~“Muskets 


44 Sword Belt Rigs 
Cartridge Boxes 
__| Cap Boxes Br 
Tents Holsters y) 


VA 22603 


Buttons 
Gaiters {f 
Gaunt lets ¥: 


Vests 

Buckles pe 
Carbines 

Blankets 

Camp Chests 

Cleaning Rods, Saddle Stands 


Worms Ball Pullers Brushes / 
war NEEDS Cus 540 888-3595,4 


CIVIL WAR SUPPLIES 


Uniforms * Muskets * Tinware « Leather Goods 
Edged Weapons ¢ Patters * Books and 
Much Much More 
FINEST QUALITY REPRODUCTIONS 
Illustrated Catalog $3.00 
Upper Mississippi Valley Mercantile Co. 
1607 Washington St. 0, Davenport, lowa 52804 
(319) 322-0896 


NORTH&SOUTH 
When contacting advertisers, 


please mention you saw their ad in 
North & South 


To place an ad in North & South, con- 
tact Keith Poulter, 33756 Black Moun- 
tain Road Tollhouse, CA 93667. PH: 
(559) 885-8637; Fax: (559) 855-8639. E- 
mail: kpoulter@aol.com 

DISPLAY ADS: Rates vary, please con- 
tact Keith Poulter, CLASSIFIEDS: | time, 


$2.25 per word; 3 times $2.00 per word; 


6 times $1.75 per word. 15 word mini- 
mum-name, address, and phone num- 
ber all count towards the word total. 
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Readers and Historians Alike Praise 
the Award Winning North & South 


“North & South ought to be right at the top of your 
reading list. The writing is crackling good, the 
maps revealing... This is the depth, the detail, and 
the new work you really want in a magazine.” 
Professor Ralph Lee DeFalco, United States Naval War 
College, and President of History in Print 
“What’s unique about your magazine is you are able 
to get the latest historical research.” 
Carl Little, Norman Beach, Florida 
“If you read only one Civil War magazine, make it 
NORTH & SOUTH.” 
Paul Nixon, Los Angeles 
“Fantastic. | learned more from your pages in one 
year, than 25 years of the others.” 


John Gorto, Ishpeming, Michigan 


“We waited a long time for a magazine like this to 
appear in our field.” 


Gary W. Gallagher, author The Confederate War 


“SHANKS”: PORTRAIT OF A GENERAL 
NORTH& SOUTH 


THE MAGAZINE OF CIVIL WAR CONFLICT _ VOLUME 3+ NUMBER 2 
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THE = cers TIYSBURG?. 
4 The Making of West Virinis 


“There never was a Civil War magazine like this.” 
Matt Boyd, Austin, Texas 


“Ho hum, | thought, another magazine. But then | 
saw it, and it’s the best | ever saw. Fabulous!” 


Tom Sullivan, Connecticut 


“It’s refreshing to find your publication 
representing both sides of the issues...” 
Steven D. Denmark, Seattle, WA 


“I can’t wait to read the second article on 
Confederate artillery at Gettysburg. It’s been a long 
time since | felt this sense of anticipation.” 


Gary Wilson, Savannah, GA 


“This is the best magazine I’ve ever subscribed to! 
Your articles, maps, and graphics are 
outstanding.” — james A. Roberts, Sr., Belfast, ME 


“Truly impressive... combines all that’s best in 
Civil War publishing.” 


Steve Woodworth, author Jefferson Davis and His Generals 


“North & South stands head and shoulders 
above all other magazines of the genre. 
There is no comparison.” 


Jason Silverman, Winthrop University, South Carolina 


UPCOMING SUBJECTS INCLUDE: 


Divided Loyalties in Taylor 
County, Florida 


Was There a Right of Secession? 
Lee’s Strategic Vision 
Civil Rights in the Confederacy 
The “Secret Yankees” 


Casualties in the Army of 
Northern Virginia 


Newspapers in the Civil War 


Decisions That Shaped the 
Gettysburg Campaign 


Map reproduced from the “Retreat from 
Gettysburg” Special. North & South, Volume 2, #6. 


=i ORDER TODAY (800) 546-6707 


Subscriptions: $24.95 for 6 issues, $47.95 for 12 (Canada $29.95/ $57.95; foreign $49.95/ $97.95; U.S. funds only) 
Direct subscription orders: NORTH & SOUTH, P.O. Box 1027, Escondido CA 92033-1027 


For more information: 
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North & South: Telephone 559-855-8637; 


Visit our website www.northandsouthmagazine.com 
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